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DU 


In Memory of Mark Linz 


Wer sich selbst und andre kennt, 
Wird auch hier erkennen: 
Orient und Occident 

Sind nicht mehr zu trennen. 


Whoever knows himself and others 
will recognise this too: 

Orient and Occident 

are no longer to be separated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The West-Eastern Divan is in many ways a revolutionary 
book. Goethe himself was no revolutionary — far from it - 
and yet his book had the effect of capsizing conventional 
nineteenth-century conceptions of poetry. It represented 
nothing less than a decisive reconfiguration of German, and 
indeed European, poetry. Goethe achieved this in the most 
unexpected way: by his openness to a foreign and exotic 
world that was unknown to his readers, he widened the scope 
of German poetry and he did so in formal measures that were 
thoroughly familiar, thoroughly German and yet, startlingly 
new, even bizarre, in their content. He taught his readers to 
decipher ‘that hidden grammar that declines both the poppy 
and the rose’ (‘Higher and Highest’, Poem 188).' He intro- 
duced a new lexicon of tropes and figures drawn from Persian 
poetry, as well as a novel form of allusiveness. He wrote, “The 
word is a fan! Between its pleats a pair of lovely eyes gazes 
out’ (‘Hint’, Poem 26) and the poems themselves are ‘pleated’: 
Persian or Arabic sources, ingeniously adapted from prose 
or verse excerpts in translation, are shaped into fresh and 
original forms (‘The Winter and Timur’, Poem 102).” When 
Goethe writes, “The rose always appears impossible, incon- 
ceivable the nightingale’ (Poem 109), he is folding a line from 
Rami into German and the effect is at once mysterious and 
familiar; it is an insight that opens ever outward and yet, it 
is one we seem always to have had. The genial tone of the 
book only enhances its strangeness. 

Readers new to the Divan might expect to find further 
1 I have numbered the poems in the Divan for ease of reference, and in 


this introduction refer to them by title and number. Untitled poems are 
referred to by number only. 


2 See the notes to Poem r02 for details on how Goethe transformed a 
prose translation from the Arabic into a powerful original poem. 
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evidence of the ‘Olympian’ Goethe, that lofty and rather 
stuffy caricature. After all, he was almost seventy when he 
embarked on the Divan. And yet, though the poems are those 
of an ageing man, they read as if written by a young man. 
Even the stateliest poems in the Divan display an ardour and 
passion that are hardly consistent with the image of ‘Goethe 
the Sage’, the very effigy of wisdom mounted on a pompous 
pedestal. We know, of course, that this is a false image; 
Goethe once confessed that he had not passed a day of his 
life without experiencing severe inner conflict. What serenity 
he possessed came at the cost of continual effort. This is not 
immediately apparent in the Divan for it is a book of uncom- 
mon radiance; and yet, when we consider the contradictions 
and antitheses on which it is based and from which it arose, 
we may glimpse something of the spiritual and artistic strug- 
gle it demanded. Then, too, for all their formal beauty the 
poems of the Divan are often impetuous and sometimes even 
a bit silly; they present the unlikely spectacle of an old man 
besotted with a younger woman - and a younger married 
woman at that. This is the stuff of comedy; and in certain 
poems, there are hints that Goethe was aware of the absur- 
dity of his situation, if only in the eyes of envious others. 
That he succeeded in transforming this potentially comical 
affair (for the husband was not simply complacent but 
flattered to be cuckolded by the great Goethe!) into sublime 
verse testifies not only to the shaping force of his imagination 
but to something even rarer: the capacity to surrender with 
complete confidence to his own deepest feelings and to 
follow wherever they might lead him. 


WHAT IS A ‘DIVAN’? 


By 1814, five years before the publication of the Divan, 
Goethe had come upon the poems of Hafiz in the translation 
of Joseph von Hammer (later von Hammer-Purgstall), a 
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prolific Orientalist who had rendered the complete Divan of 
the Persian poet into German. The word divan (diwan in 
Arabic) is itself of Persian origin; originally it meant a kind 
of register, a record. (The word has passed into European 
languages to designate border and customs controls, e.g., 
douane in French or dogana in Italian.) An early Arab philol- 
ogist could state that ‘poetry is the diwan of the Arabs’. By 
that he meant that the poems of the pre-Islamic Arabs, with 
their very specific mentions of places and of tribes, of battles 
and skirmishes, of blood-feuds and clan rivalries, served as 
a record of events that would otherwise have been lost. That 
poetry was oral and carried in the memories both of poets 
and of professional reciters, some of whom knew thousands 
of poems and lines by heart and declaimed them, often on the 
eve of battle, to encourage their own troops and intimidate 
their enemies. (Goethe gives one example of such a poem in 
the beginning of his Notes and Essays.) But the word divan 
also came to designate the collected works of a poet. And it 
is in conscious imitation of his beloved Hafiz that Goethe 
chose to use the word Divan for his own collection. Even so, 
there is a crucial distinction to be noted. Goethe calls his own 
collection the West-östlicher Divan, the West-Eastern Divan. 
His Divan is not to be simply an imitation of an Eastern 
model but a work that holds both East and West in firm but 
affectionate equipoise. 


THE THEMES OF THE DIVAN 


The Divan can seem puzzling at first sight; a summary of its 
main themes may be useful. Goethe himself identifies four 
such themes in Poem 7 (‘Elements’). These are, first and fore- 
most, love ‘above all things’, then wine and wine-drinking, 
the ‘clink of glasses’, war, the ‘clang of weapons’, and finally, 
whatever is hateful. The last-mentioned theme, the subject of 


3 See below pp. 350-5. 
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The Book of Ill-Humour, may surprise. The poems there do 
not deal with ‘the hateful’ as such but with certain specific 
moral flaws, such as arrogance and self-love; they complement 
the ethical precepts which Goethe was so fond of dispen- 
sing, often in aphoristic form (as in The Book of Wisdom), 
and they settle a few scores along the way (e.g., Poem 74 and 
“Wanderer’s Peace of Mind’, Poem 76). 

The eminent Goethe scholar Karl Otto Conrady has 
revised Goethe’s summary of his themes. Conrady identifies 
four that are interwoven throughout, the first of which is 
‘the poetic art of Hafiz which spurred Goethe on to a new, 
hitherto unexpected productivity’. He then lists love, culmi- 
nating in the ‘duo-drama’ of Hatem and Suleika and thirdly, 
‘earthly and spiritual drunkenness’ as seen in The Book of 
the Cup-Bearer. The last theme consists of “The accumulated 
wisdom found in the edifying verses (Spruchverse).”* 

This is a good corrective but it is incomplete. For there are 
at least two other powerful themes that course through the 
entire Divan. Perhaps the most significant of these is song 
itself. For Goethe, song is not only ancient but primordial; it 
has neither beginning nor end and so is virtually eternal 
(‘Unbounded’, Poem 23). It is no coincidence that the open- 
ing book of the Divan is entitled The Book of the Singer. 
And as Goethe makes clear (‘Song and Shape’, Poem 13), for 
him, song is something flowing and elemental, like the river 
Euphrates itself, water that the poet must seize and shape, 
unlike the rigid forms that a Greek artisan crafts out of clay. 
This too is something new in the poetry of the time. 

The other theme is that of longing. It is longing that ‘holds 
us all, from the dust-speck to the throne, in mighty bonds’ (“To 
Hafiz’, Poem 27).° The sense of longing, of yearning (Sehn- 


4 Karl Otto Conrady, Goethe: Leben und Werk (Munich and Zürich: 
Artemis und Winkler, 1994), p. 877. 

5 Goethe had, of course, expressed this theme, decades earlier, most 
famously in ‘Mignon’, incorporated in his 1795 novel Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship: ‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,/ Weiß, was ich leide” 
(Only he who knows longing/ knows what I suffer). 
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sucht) that permeates the Divan, though not always explicitly 
stated, may be what makes the book still so fresh, so youthful, 
after two hundred years. There is no finality to the Poet’s 
quest; there is only further transformation. And it is longing 
that impels transformation. This is most evident in ‘Holy 
Longing’ (Selige Sehnsucht, Poem 17), one of the most famous 
and perhaps the most beautiful of Goethe’s later poems. 

It is possible to read this poem as an epitome of Islamic 
mysticism. From the opening injunction to keep privileged 
knowledge from the uninitiated, a fundamental Sufi notion, 
to the final imperative ‘Die and become!’, corresponding to 
the paired notions of ‘self-annihilation’ (fana’) and ‘abiding 
return’ (baqa’) of the classical Sufi manuals‘ — not forgetting 
the pervasive trope of the moth and the flame in Persian 
poetry — the poem seems wholly inspired by a Sufi vision 
of personal transformation. And yet, the matter is not so 
straightforward. Thus, the moth of Persian poetry has now 
become a butterfly, an ancient Greek symbol of the soul 
(psyche). The concern to keep esoteric knowledge from 
the uninitiated is at least as old as Horace’ and figured in the 
ancient mystery religions as well as in Christianity. The 
commandment to ‘die and become’ is found in many variants 
in the New Testament.” 

The conceptual beauty of the poem lies in the deft assimi- 
lation of concepts drawn from antiquity, Christian teaching 
and Islamic mysticism; these elements are subtly intertwined 
and none is privileged above the others. It is an example of 
the kind of ‘doubling’ (about which more below) that charac- 
terises the Divan from beginning to end. 


6 For a good discussion of these concepts, see the classic work by R.C. 
Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (London: Bloomsbury, 2016). 

7 Horace, Odes III:1: ‘I hate the common crowd and keep them away’ 
(Odi profanum vulgus et arceo...) — a sentiment that Goethe fully shared. 
8 Thus, Matthew 10:39, I Corinthians 15:36, and most famously, John 
12:24: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.’ 
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LOVE IN THE DIVAN 


If love forms the dominant subject of the Divan, it is, as 
we might expect, a complicated kind of love, at once inti- 
mate and theatrical, spontaneous and yet scripted. Though 
Goethe’s passion and desire for Marianne von Willemer, the 
Suleika of the Divan, were authentic enough, as the poems 
he wrote to her — and she to him - make plain, there was also 
something structured about the course of the affair. Genuine 
love and a tacit form of artifice were both in play. For poetic, 
if not romantic, reasons, the affair had to follow a certain 
pattern. The final separation, when it occurred, was wrench- 
ing but inevitable; and this, not because Marianne or Goethe 
wished it so but at least in part because ‘separation’ forms 
one of the classical tropes in Arabic and Persian - as well as, 
of course, European — poetry. Had there been union without 
any ultimate separation, the Divan could not have been 
faithful to its model, nor to life. There is thus even in Goethe’s 
genuine ardour, as in Marianne’s, an element of self- 
consciousness, of calculation. This does not weaken or impair 
the love poems; on the contrary, it gives drama and momen- 
tum to The Book of Suleika, arguably the high point of the 
Divan. The element of conscious artifice in the Divan leads 
us to consider other elements in this strange and unprece- 
dented collection. 


THE DOUBLENESS OF THE DIVAN 


It is important to keep Goethe’s balance of elements, of his 
chosen themes and disparate voices, in mind when reading 
the Divan. Much of the energy, and the occasional tension, 
of the poems arises from this juxtaposition. However much 
Goethe fell under the spell of Hafiz, whom he considered 
his ‘twin’, he always remained stubbornly himself, resolutely 
German, and proclaimed himself as such. He is at once Hafiz 
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and not-Häfiz, just as Marianne remains resolutely herself 
even as she is transformed into Suleika. This doubleness 
creates much of the charm of the Divan but it is more than 
just a poetical or rhetorical device. The very conception of 
the Divan impels this doubling since its overriding objective 
is to hold both East and West in balance; neither is predomi- 
nant: they are separate and yet unified like the twin lobes 
of the gingko leaf. 

This double identity lies at the heart of the book, as it lay 
at the heart of Goethe himself, as man and poet. The most 
celebrated poem in the Divan expresses this with the utmost 
simplicity — a simplicity that only intensifies the enigma. The 
poem is ‘Gingko Biloba’ (Poem 113), a poem known to every 
speaker of German. (Gingko, the publisher of this book, 
takes its name in tribute to this poem.) 


Gingko Biloba 


The leaf of this tree, that from the East has been 
entrusted to my garden, gives a secret meaning to 
savour as it gladdens those who know. 


Is it One living being that divides itself within itself? 
Is it two that have chosen each other so as to be seen 
as One? 


To answer such questions I have discovered the correct 
sense: do you not feel that in my songs I am both 
double and One? 


Goethe sent this poem to Marianne written out in his own 
hand, with a gingko leaf pasted to the page; it was, in one 
sense, a symbol of the union between himself and Marianne. 
In a deeper sense, however, it was a profound self-disclosure. 
The leaf of the gingko has two lobes that appear distinct 
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and yet, they form a single leaf. Is it two in one? Or is it 
one leaf with two contiguous segments? It is an ‘eastern’ leaf 
transplanted to a ‘western’ garden. It is, like the poet himself, 
both double and one. In Faust I, the protagonist declares 
that “Two souls dwell, alas, within my breast!’ (Zwei Seelen 
wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust!) But Fausts dividedness 
appears simpler than Goethe’s, as expressed in ‘Gingo biloba’. 
For Faust is torn between his nobler and his baser instincts, 
as we all are, while Goethe is expressing his fundamental 
nature; his doubleness is intrinsic to what he is. This is not 
the expression of ‘a divided self’, as with Faust; nor is it an 
anguished outcry. It is presented as a simple fact: this is 
who in essence I am. The oneness and the doubleness are 
simultaneously present; they represent a form of riddling 
hypostasis. And this doubleness-in-one, this sundered yet 
seamless identity, provides an essential clue to the Divan and 
its mysteries. 

There are pairings and doublings throughout the work. 
There is, first of all, the twinship of Goethe and Hafiz, both 
of whom are distinct and yet harmonised in Goethe’s lyrical 
voice. There is Goethe and Suleika, Marianne’s double, the 
lovers who are discrete individuals united, however briefly, 
in passion and then remembrance. There is Goethe and 
Hatem, his poetic alter ego. Other elements are brought into 
conjunction: the contrast — and conflict — between Islam and 
Christianity, between Islam and Zoroastrianism; the struggle 
between skepticism and belief, between simple piety, such as 
Goethe had inherited from his ancestors, and Voltairean 
scorn. Even scriptures are subject to this divergence: the 
Qur’an of Hafiz and the Bible of Goethe; he was, as he put 
it, bibelfest, thoroughly versed in the Bible, from his child- 
hood, while Hafiz could proclaim: “Through the Qur’an have 
I done/ Everything which has come to me.’'® And there is too 
the more intimate doubling, between Goethe, the confident 


9 Faust I, line 1112. 
r0 Cited by Goethe in ‘Notes and Essays’; see below p. 384. 
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master in his own domain, and Goethe, the lone individual 
beset by night-terrors (‘False Comfort’, Poem 36). 


THE DIVAN: A BOOK OF VOICES 


The Divan is also a book of individual voices; it is a poly- 
phonic work. “The Poet’ (der Dichter: a persona of Goethe 
himself) has the predominant voice, by turns exuberant, 
ironic, ecstatic and earthy. But the Poet does not speak in 
isolation: he converses with, questions, confides in and some- 
times harangues his interlocutors. He addresses Hafiz (and 
other poets) directly, and Hafiz replies. The poems to and 
from Suleika, in The Book of Suleika, form an impassioned 
love duet in which each of the two speakers engages the other. 
In the ninth book there are extended exchanges between the 
Poet and the Cup-Bearer who displays his own particular 
accents, now tender and affectionate, now chiding and con- 
soling. In The Book of Paradise the Poet converses with the 
houris, those celestial consorts in the Muslim paradise; 
the repartee is flirtatious, playful and gently humorous. In the 
Divan, even the winter speaks and its voice is ferocious as 
it challenges the Mongol conqueror Timur (‘The Winter and 
Timur’, Poem 102). The dialogues in the Divan represent one 
aspect of its central theme: the enduring presence, indeed 
the immortality, of song itself that has neither beginning nor 
end (‘Unbounded’, Poem 23). In this light many of the poems 
may be read as little recitatives or arias, momentary solos 
and duets. As Goethe was well aware, poetry in the Muslim 
world was meant not merely to be recited or declaimed but 
sung; Goethe acknowledges this fact in the very first poem of 
the first book when he evokes the mule-driver who sings the 
poems of Hafiz as he rides. It is significant in this regard that 
the major anthology of classical Arabic poetry, compiled 
by Abū al-Faraj al-Isfahani (897-967) in the tenth century, 
is entitled “The Book of Songs’ (Kitab al-Aghäni). Given the 
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privileged place of song in the Divan, it is hardly surprising 
that many of its lyrics have been set to music." 
But who are the singers of these songs? 


HAFIZ 


The dominant presence throughout the Divan - leaving aside 
the Poet himself — is that of the Persian poet Hafiz. Goethe 
addresses him (“To Hafiz’, Poem 27 and ‘Notes and Essays’, 
pp. 383-5), interrogates him (‘Pen-Name’, Poem 18), extols 
him (‘Imitation’, Poem 24) and alludes to him repeatedly. He 
identifies with him too, especially when confronting those 
he considers narrow-minded and hypocritical (‘Open Secret’, 
Poem 25). For Goethe, Hafiz is a sublimely free spirit, and 
never more so than when he is praising wine or love. 

Hafiz, by his full name Khwaja Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Hafiz-i Shiräzi,'” was born in Shiraz sometime around 1325 
and died there in 1390. He memorised the entire Qur’an as 
a child, hence his chosen poetic pen-name of Hafiz, i.e., some- 
one who knows the scripture by heart. He is considered by 
Persians to be the supreme master of the ghazal (on which, 
see below); however, his Divan, assembled by his followers 
after his death, is controversial even if no one disputes its 
beauty. Controversy arose during his lifetime because of his 
often shocking and indeed, sacrilegious sentiments. Thus, he 
praises wine and wine-drinking with unabashed exuberance. 
He advises his readers to ‘dye the prayer-mat with wine’. He 
depicts the holy angels banging on the tavern door to get a 
drink. He lavishes praise on ‘the Magian sage’ (pir-i Mughan), 
a representative of Zoroastrianism, a religion condemned as 


11 For example, by Ferruccio Busoni, Robert Schumann and, especially, 
Hugo Wolf; for details of these, see Richard Stokes, The Book of Lieder 
(London: Faber and Faber, 2005), pp. 602-9. 


12 In the introduction and notes I give his name (and those of other 


Muslim figures) in the standard transliteration with full diacritics but in 
the text I follow Goethe in omitting the diacritics. 
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dualistic and so heretical in orthodox eyes; worse, the sage 
is a tavern-keeper to boot! Moreover, Hafiz’s love poems 
are sensual and erotic and dwell on the physical attributes 
of the beloved, his curls or the mole on his cheek or his 
musky scent.” 

When Goethe first encountered the poems of Hafiz, in 
1814, in the German translations of Joseph von Hammer, he 
was gripped with excitement and admiration. Hafiz became 
one of the chief catalysts of the Divan. This was not, 
however, Goethe’s first encounter with the ‘East’. He had 
been immersed in Orientalist studies for some two decades 
by then. He had read early Arabic poetry, in the translations 
of William Jones and others, and had cultivated a passionate 
interest in the pre-Islamic odes known as the Mu ‘allagat, the 


’# (which he wanted to translate himself) 


‘suspended odes 
and the poems of Mutanabbi, the tenth-century poet often 
considered the greatest of Arab poets (sometimes dubbed 
‘the Shakespeare of the Arabs’). He had studied and corre- 
sponded with leading scholars, had pored over numerous 
translations as they appeared, and had read intensively in 
travel accounts in German, English, Italian and French - all 
acknowledged in the conclusion of his ‘Notes and Essays’ 
(see pp. 481-96, 507-9). He revered such scholars as Jones, 
von Hammer or Diez or the great French Orientalist Silvestre 
de Sacy, even if he was not always uncritical of them; thus, 
he admired Joseph von Hammer for his erudition but was 
contemptuous of his attempts at poetry — a fact that stung 
von Hammer. And though Goethe never learned Arabic or 
Persian or Turkish beyond an elementary level, he did learn 
to read and write Arabic script and was a competent, if 


13 Persian, like Turkish, has no explicit markers of grammatical gender 
so the beloved may be seen as either male or female; however, it is usually 
clear from the descriptions that a handsome boy is meant. 


14 According to legend, these pre-Islamic odes were written in letters of 
gold and suspended before the Ka‘ba; there are usually seven such odes 
in the early anthologies but sometimes ten are given. 
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clumsy, calligrapher.’ Even so, setting aside his ignorance 
of the languages, Goethe could be considered virtually a 
professional Orientalist by the time he encountered the poems 
of Hafiz.’ 

What so fascinated Goethe in the work of Hafiz? 

First, the recurrent themes of the ghazals: love and wine 
and the sheer exuberance and untrammelled enjoyment 
the Persian poet took in both of these. Second, there were the 
biting and often savage asides on smug and hypocritical 
clergy that feature so prominently in Hafiz’s work. The poems 
were at one and the same time tender and caustic. Hafiz’s 
scornful dismissal of ‘those who hug the shore’ (sabukbaran-i 
sähel-hä) as opposed to those who face ‘the dark night, the 
terror of the waves and the whirlpool’, as Hafiz put it in the 
first ghazal of his Divan, could not but appeal to Goethe’s 
adventurous spirit. The provocative and even outrageous 
sentiments of the ghazals proved irresistible, so much so 
that Goethe came, rather bizarrely, to regard Hafiz as a 
‘Persian Voltaire’. Goethe’s view is far-fetched, to say the 
least. Whether Hafiz expressed dissident sentiments because 
he actually held them or whether he used such statements 
to shatter conventional pieties is still an open question; 
certainly, Sufis had used scandalous remarks and shocking 
paradoxes for centuries to startle unthinking believers out of 
rote worship and blind conformity. For example, the Persian 
Sufi Ahmad al-Ghazäli, almost three centuries before Hafiz, 


15 His own calligraphy appears on the illuminated cartouche he 
designed for the first edition of the Divan, with his Arabic title: 
ed] Ago ($4)! Glew! (‘The Eastern Divan by a Western Author’). 
For examples of Goethe’s exercises in writing Arabic and other scripts 
(including Hebrew, Syriac and Sanskrit), see Hendrik Birus, Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe, West-östlicher Divan (second revised edition; Berlin: 
Deutscher Klassiker Verlag, 2010), vol. 1, pp. 696-711 and vol. 2, pp. 
1866-71. [Hereinafter = Birus] 


16 The German scholar Katharina Mommsen has devoted her career to 
illuminating Goethe’s involvement with the Islamic world and its litera- 
ture; see, among her many other works, Goethe und die arabische Welt 
(Frankfurt: Insel, 1988) and Goethe und der Islam, ed. Peter Anton von 
Arnim (Frankfurt; Insel, 2001). 
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had gone so far as to claim that Satan was the only true 
monotheist (since he refused to bow down before Adam 
when God commanded him); Satan, he further said, was 
God’s most devoted lover. Still, this does not seem to be, on 
the face of it, what Hafiz intended; there is something too 
personal, too cutting, in his utterances to be meant as merely 
edifying. 

This is a vexed question for students of Hafiz, and it con- 
tinues to vex, with certain scholars arguing that Hafiz meant 
what he said and others insisting that he wrote in a carefully 
coded manner:'” for example, wine was to be understood 
not as the abhorrent, and forbidden, intoxicant but as some- 
thing purely symbolic; so too the grape itself, the vine, the 
goblet. For certain commentators, such as the 16th-century 
Ottoman translator Ahmed Sadi, Hafiz’s poems were to 
be interpreted figuratively; they were intricate expressions 
of Sufi mysticism so that wine symbolises ‘the love of God’, 
among other things.'® 

Whatever the truth of this, Goethe had no doubt that 
Hafiz meant what he said and that he was an enthusiastic 
champion of wine and wine-drinking. In one poem, which he 
excluded from the Divan, he invites Hafiz to partake of the 


17 As Edward G. Browne, the great historian of Persian literature, aptly 
notes, ‘of the people of Persia’, that ‘it is common enough to meet with 
persons who in the course of a single day will alternately present them- 
selves as pious Muslims, heedless libertines, confirmed sceptics and mys- 
tical pantheists, or even incarnations of the Deity,’ in A Literary History 
of Persia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964), vol. 3, p. 299. 


18 The meticulous and sometimes fantastical commentary of Sidi 
may be read in the English prose translation by H. Wilberforce Clarke, 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Engineers (Bengal), of the Divan-i Hafiz, 
in two volumes (Calcutta: Government of India Central Printing Office, 
1891), and available on the internet at archive.org; a paperback reprint 
is also available. For reliable English translations of Hafiz, see the verse 
translations of Dick Davis, Faces of Love (London: Penguin, 2012) 
and the prose versions of Peter Avery, The Collected Lyrics of Hafiz of 
Shiraz (Cambridge: Archetype, 2007). For an entertaining discussion of 
the difficulties of translating Hafiz, see Dick Davis, ‘On Not Translat- 
ing Hafiz’, The New England Review 25:1-2 (2004), pp. 310-8. As the 
second citation above shows, Davis has repented of his decision not to 
translate Hafiz. 
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wine known as Eilfer, and specifically the celebrated 1811 
vintage (Appendix, poems 212 and 213). 


SULEIKA 


Goethe gave the name ‘Suleika’ to Marianne von Willemer 
(1784-1860) whom he met and fell in love with in 1814. 
She, along with Hafiz, inspired the writing of the Divan; 
the first poems were written in that year under this dual 
inspiration. An Austrian actress and dancer, Marianne 
became the third wife of the Frankfurt banker Johann Jakob 
von Willemer, an admirer of Goethe, who in fact introduced 
them. Marianne, as Suleika, is central to the Divan and the 
eighth book, which is dedicated to her, forms the heart of 
the work. Goethe’s poems to her are among the most beauti- 
ful and moving of his love poems. But Marianne was no 
merely passive recipient of Goethe’s passion. She responded 
to him completely, as is shown by the fact that she wrote 
at least five of the poems which Goethe included (without 
attribution to her) in the eighth book. Moreover, Marianne 
was no shrinking violet: she knew that her poems were good. 
After she had acknowledged her authorship, years after 
Goethe’s death, to the young Herman Grimm, she noted that 
Goethe had revised two stanzas of her Poem 135 and then 
remarked, ‘I find my own really more beautiful.” 

Certain poems in The Book of Suleika are written in 
what has become known as the ‘Suleika-strophes’ (Suleika- 
Strophen) because of her use of them in her own poems. 
These are quatrains written in trochaic tetrameter with alter- 
nating rhyme (a-b, a-b, c-d, c-d, etc.). Marianne’s poems fit 
so seamlessly into the Divan that a casual reader would not 
realise that they are by a hand other than Goethe’s; and yet, 


19 These are Poems 108, 110, 135, 138 and 143; two other poems, 114 
and 124, are sometimes ascribed to her as well. 


20 Further to this, see footnote 50 in Book 8. 
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they are not merely echoes of Goethe, they have their own 
inimitable accents. Perhaps this is why Goethe incorporated 
them into the Divan: they harmonise with his poems while 
possessing a real woman’s recognisable voice. (At the same 
time, it has to be said, it was ungenerous of Goethe not to 
give Marianne the credit she was due. For at least one critic 
(Max Rychner) they are the first great poems in German by 
a woman poet.) 

Goethe conferred the name Suleika on Marianne. This 
was his variant on the Arabic or Persian name Zulaykha 
(di), meaning ‘brilliant’? or ‘beautiful’. In the Islamic 
tradition this was the name given to the wife of Potiphar 
who tries, to her own undoing, to seduce Joseph in the 
Qur’an (sūra 12), though in the Qur’an she is not named. 
By a strange transformation, no doubt under Sufi influence, 
Zulaykha became a paragon of chastity and the love of God 
while Joseph, after his initial rejection, came to lust after her. 
Not surprisingly, Goethe does not accept this version (Poem 
105), though he pairs the lovers with other famous couples 
(‘Exemplary Images’, Poem 28). And he gives himself a poetic 
pen-name, not Joseph but Hatem. This is an allusion to the 
pre-Islamic poet Hätim al-Ta’i, a figure praised for his legend- 
ary generosity. Goethe’s use of this pen-name gave rise to 
one of the most famous flourishes of the Divan. In Poem 123, 
the third stanza uses the rhyme Morgenröthe (‘dawn’) in the 
first line but in the third line, where the rhyme is expected, 
he writes Hatem; to complete the rhyme the reader must 
supply ‘Goethe’. This is at once an affirmation of his double- 
ness of identity and a secret way of ‘signing’ the poem.” 


21 Goethe had fun with his rhymes. Among many possible examples, see 
Poem 121 where he rhymes ‘Rabbi’ with ‘Mutanabbi’ - a linkage that 
probably would have pleased neither. 
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THE CUP-BEARER 


The fourth important voice in the Divan is that of the cup- 
bearer (sāqī in Arabic and Persian), the subject of the ninth 
book. For this stock-figure of both Arabic and Persian poetry, 
Goethe crafted a special voice, at once tender and deferential, 
intimate and yet assertive. The cup-bearer serves the poet 
with unfailing alacrity; he gently scolds him when he drinks 
too much. He sits up with him at night on the terrace when 
the poet is sleepless. In this figure Goethe managed to com- 
bine the ephebe of antiquity, such as Ganymede, with the 
discreetly hovering, solicitous and alluring cup-bearer of the 
Islamic poetic tradition. The cup-bearer, however, is not 
simply a servant; he is also a disciple and he hangs on the 
poet’s words; he is eager for instruction. In Persian poetry, 
there was often too an intense erotic element: the cup-bearer 
is beautiful, his curls allure, he has a scent of musk, the down 
of manhood has just begun to show on his cheeks. Among 
certain Sufis, the practice of ‘gazing on the beardless (boy)’ 
was common, with the rationale that so to gaze was to 
glimpse the beauty of God. The practice was roundly con- 
demned by critics of such Sufis.” There is, it must be said, no 
trace of this in The Book of the Cup-Bearer. Rather, follow- 
ing on the love-duet of The Book of Suleika, it represents 
another form of love, that between young and old, teacher 
and student, master and disciple. Though Suleika reappears, 
though difficult and sometimes thorny theological subjects, 
such as the eternity of the Qur’an, are introduced, it is a 
gentle book, perhaps the tenderest in the entire Divan. 


22 On this practice, and its condemnation, see Hellmut Ritter, The 
Ocean of the Soul: Men, the World and God in the Stories of Farid al- 
Din ‘Attar, translated by John O’Kane (Leiden: Brill, 2003), pp. 470-2. 
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POETIC FORM IN THE DIVAN 


The Divan demonstrates a continual, almost flickering 
tension between Goethe’s chosen poetic forms and the forms 
of his models. Goethe favours traditional European metres, 
especially iambic tetrameter or pentameter; he regularly 
employs trochaic measures for more solemn effect. This 
stands in stark contrast to the prosody of the Arabs and 
Persians. With the Arabs, whose verse, like that of ancient 
Greek, was quantitative, with the alternation of long and 
short vowels enhancing the incantatory effect of the verse, 
and more than a dozen metres, with their variants, to choose 
from, there was simply no possibility of imitation. The case 
for Persian was even more problematic; the sheer variety of 
Persian prosody, with seemingly inexhaustible metrical forms 
in bewildering variants, made it inimitable in German.” 
Goethe does not attempt to imitate or even suggest this intri- 
cate prosody; he may have been unaware of its distinctive 
features. (It is not clear whether Goethe ever heard Persian 
or Arabic poetry recited or sung.) 

In the realm of rhyme, both Arabic and Persian classical 
poetry had a predilection for monorhyme, sometimes extend- 
ing over a hundred or more lines. Even shorter forms, such 
as the ghazal, which Persian poets brought to dazzling per- 
fection, depend upon monorhyme; this is not only difficult 
to imitate or to reproduce in German or English but the effect 
it produces in those languages tends to be thudding and 
monotonous. 

This prompts an interesting question. Goethe, despite his 
reverence and admiration for Hafiz, the supreme master of the 
ghazal, does not compose ghazals in the West-Eastern Divan. 

True, he includes a number of poems with ghazal-like 
elements, particularly the recurrent single rhyme (see, for 


23 For a sense of the complexity of Persian prosody, see the defin- 
itive work of Finn Thiesen, A Manual of Classical Persian Prosody 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1982). 
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example, Poems 51, 107, 147 and 158, among others) but the 
results, though often beautiful, seem half-hearted; the poems 
have some of the trappings of ghazals but are not true ghazals. 


THE GHAZAL 


The ghazal is a brief poem usually of no more than a dozen 
lines. It uses a single rhyme throughout, with somewhat the 
effect of a refrain. In the Persian ghazal the poet addresses 
himself in the last lines by his poetic pen-name (a device 
known as the takhallus). The ghazal is almost always a love 
lyric and as such, it has a long history. Originally composed 
by Arab poets, especially in the Umayyad period, it often 
had a light and jaunty tone, especially in the poems of such 
early masters as the Meccan-born poet ‘Umar ibn abi Rabi‘a 
(died c. 712) who boasts in one poem, for example, that 
the best place to meet girls is in the sacred precincts of the 
Ka‘ba. 

As a form the ghazal seems to have developed from the 
more prestigious early ode known as the gasida, the opening 
section of which featured what is called rather quaintly an 
‘amatory prelude’ (nasib in Arabic) by some Western schol- 
ars. In this prelude the poet, usually accompanied by a few 
sidekicks, stops at a deserted campsite where he discovers the 
traces of a long-departed tribe, a tribe to which his lost 
beloved belonged. He is overcome by memories and bursts 
into tears; this ‘weeping over the ruins’ (the atlal) is a stan- 
dard trope. Goethe was well aware of the trope and indeed, 
invoked it (Poem 216, Appendix).”* It is thought that this 
prelude, usually of no more than a dozen lines, developed 
into the independent form of the ghazal. 

Here is an example of a nasib from the most famous 


24 For an overview of early Arabic poetry, see my essay ‘Questions for 
Stones’ in Facsimiles of Time: Essays on Poetry and Translation (Erin, 
Ontario: The Porcupine’s Quill, 2001), pp. 211-31. 
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pre-Islamic ode, that of the sixth-century ‘wandering king’ 
Imru’l-Qays, a poem that virtually obsessed Goethe for years: 


Rein in your mares and weep, for a love and a campsite 
at the dune’s twisted edge between al-Dakhul and 
Haumal, 
Toodih and al-Mikrat, whose traces haven’t yet been 
swept away 
by the weavings of the southern and northerly winds, 
and look at the doe droppings scattered like peppercorns 
in the sandhollows and beds of gravel. 
The morning 
they bundled their belongings by the thorny acacia and 
left 
I felt as if Pd sunk my teeth into a gourd. 
Holding their riding-beasts back, my companions said, 
‘Come, be patient, don’t wallow in grief,’ 
while tears were my only solace, for is there anything 
to lean on in this trackless halting-place?” 


Though Arab poets wrote many beautiful ghazals, the 
full refinement of the form occurred at the hands of Persian 
poets, beginning with the great Rüdaki (858-941) and culmi- 
nating in the work of Hafiz. It was they who exploited the 
various metres of Persian prosody, the echoing rhyme-scheme 
announced in the opening hemistich” and then carried for- 
ward, and the signature, the takhallus, at the close, and so 
gave it the form and tone that continues to this day, not only 
in Persian but in Urdu and Turkish. 

Even if Goethe himself did not attempt the ghazal in his 


25 Translated by Gabriel Levin in The Maltese Dreambook (London: 
Anvil, 2008), pp. 53-8. For a superb discussion of the early Arabic 
poetry, see also the same author’s essay ‘Who Keened over the Bones 
of Dead Encampments: On the Hanging Odes of Arabia’ in The Dune’s 
Twisted Edge: Journeys in the Levant (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 2013), pp. 67-91. 


26 In classical Persian verse, a line (bayt) is divided into two half-lines, 
or hemistichs. 
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Divan, other German poets were not so hesitant. Heinrich 
Heine might mock the growing fashion for the form as 
an ‘Orient-craze’ (Orientsucht). Even so, the fine but now 
neglected German poet August Graf von Platen (1796-1835), 
a younger contemporary of Goethe (who admired his work), 
wrote two collections of ghazals in German (Ghaselen of 
1821 and Neue Ghaselen of 1823), as well as a Spiegel des 
Hafis (Mirror of Hafiz, 1822). And the indefatigable transla- 
tor and poet Friedrich Rückert (1788-1866) — remembered 
nowadays, rather unkindly, for meeting his death when his 
heavily laden bookshelves toppled and crushed him while he 
was reading an Ethiopic grammar — also employed the form. 
But the most brilliant author of a ghazal in German must 
surely be the great Austrian poet and playwright Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal (1874-1929). His youthful lyric ‘Ghasel’ 
captures the form (apart from the obligatory signature) and 
all its melodious potential to lovely effect. It is a consum- 
mately Goethean poem, the ghazal Goethe himself might 
have written.” 

In recent years American poets have taken to writing 
ghazals, though usually modelled only vaguely on the origi- 
nal form. Such ghazals are much looser than their Persian 
models, creating the impression of a sort of riff rather than 
of a formal poem with its own strict rules. By contrast, 
the Kashmiri-American poet Agha Shahid Ali (1949-2001) 
wrote ghazals that respect the form while also conveying 
something of the saucy and salacious tone of many of the 
originals. Here in its entirety is his poem ‘Tonight’ which 
gives a good idea of a genuine ghazal: 


27 The poem begins ‘In the poorest little fiddle the harmony of the whole 
lies hidden’ (In der ärmsten kleinen Geige liegt die Harmonie des Alls 
verborgen) and continues with the rhyme on ‘hidden’ (verborgen) through- 
out; cf. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Ausgewählte Werke in zwei Bänden, 
edited by Rudolf Hirsch. Bd. 1: Gedichte und Dramen (Frankfurt: 
S. Fischer Verlag, 1957), p. 7. Von Hofmannsthal also wrote one of 
the best appreciations of the Divan in his 1913 essay ‘Goethes “West- 
Ostliches Divan”’ included in the aforementioned Ausgewählte Werke, 
Bd. 2: Erzählungen und Aufsätze, pp. 563-7. 
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Tonight 


Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar 
Laurence Hope 


Where are you now? Who lies beneath your spell tonight? 
Whom else from rapture’s road will you expel tonight? 


Those ‘Fabrics of Cashmere—’ ‘to make Me beautiful—’ 
“Trinket’—to gem ‘Me to adorn—How tell’ tonight 


I beg for haven: Prisons, let open your gates— 
A refugee from Belief seeks a cell tonight. 


God’s vintage loneliness has turned to vinegar— 
All the archangels—their wings frozen—fell tonight. 


Lord, cried out the idols, Don’t let us be broken; 
Only we can convert the infidel tonight. 


Mughal ceilings, let your mirrored convexities 
multiply me at once under your spell tonight. 


He’s freed some fire from ice in pity for Heaven. 
He’s left open—for God—the doors of Hell tonight. 


In the heart’s veined temple, all statues have been smashed. 
No priest in saffron’s left to toll its knell tonight. 


God, limit these punishments, there’s still Judgment Day— 
I’m a mere sinner, I’m no infidel tonight. 


Executioners near the woman at the window. 
Damn you, Elijah, Pll bless Jezebel tonight. 
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The hunt is over, and I hear the Call to Prayer 
fade into that of the wounded gazelle tonight. 


My rivals for your love—you’ve invited them all? 
This is mere insult, this is no farewell tonight. 


And I, Shahid, only am escaped to tell thee— 
God sobs in my arms. Call me Ishmael tonight.” 


The poem is true not only to the formal aspects of the 
ghazal (the couplets, the monorhyme, the signature) but to 
the manner of many Persian ghazals: the snippets of dialogue, 
the quotations (such as the allusions to the Book of Job and 
Moby Dick at the conclusion), the dodgy expressions of 
belief or disbelief verging on blasphemy and perhaps chiefly, 
the distressed tone of voice that seems disconnected but is 
not; the unity of the poem is one of emotional coherence 
rather than of logical sequence. 

Such aspects of the ghazal appealed to Goethe. He found 
an unexpected sense of freedom not so much in the form as 
in its tone and manner. He liked the effect of spontaneity; 
he liked the distinctive voice, its accents at once bantering 
and grave. He especially admired what he thought of as the 
sceptical cast of mind of Hafiz, the ‘Persian Voltaire’. 


THE ‘NOTES AND ESSAYS FOR A 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
WEST-EASTERN DIVAN’ 


Though Goethe claimed that one must go to a poet’s land 
to understand his poetry, he himself never travelled to the 
East; he travelled there purely in imagination, nourished by 


28 Agha Shahid Ali, Call Me Ishmael Tonight: A Book of Ghazals 
(New York: Norton, 2003). The text cited here is from the website 
www.poetryfoundation.org. 
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his reading and his exchanges with scholars. As the ‘Notes 
and Essays’ reveal, his reading was wide and various: not 
only translations but also scholarly monographs, historical 
works and travellers’ accounts. While the ‘Notes and Essays’ 
do elucidate many aspects of the poems, they also, if only 
incidentally, give a good sense of Goethe’s mental and imagi- 
native world. 

Goethe wrote the ‘Notes and Essays’ in 1819 under pres- 
sure of a deadline so that they might be included in the first 
edition of the Divan; he knew that most of his readers would 
need some help ‘for a better understanding’ of the poems 
because of the unfamiliar names and places mentioned, as 
well as of the figures and tropes common to Arabic and 
Persian poetry. The ‘Notes and Essays’, despite their some- 
what miscellaneous character — he seems at times to be trying 
to squeeze in everything that he knows — betray the same 
enthusiasm, the same passion, for the Orient as the poems 
themselves. The book is pretty much self-explanatory but 
one apparent anomaly deserves mention. 

This is Goethe’s inclusion of a long essay on the wander- 
ings of the Israelites in the desert. The essay had been written 
some twenty-five years earlier, when he was engaged in bibli- 
cal studies, and it seems both an afterthought and a digression 
in the context of the Divan. But it was not a jarring inclusion 
at the time. It has to be remembered that in Europe, and 
especially in Germany, the study of Hebrew and of the Bible 
was then closely allied with study of Arabic; both were related 
‘Semitic’ languages; the study of one illumined the other. The 
standard grammar of Classical Arabic, even today, is William 
Wright’s A Grammar of the Arabic Language (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1859-62), in two volumes, 
itself a translation from the German. In his Grammar, Wright 
(1830-89) routinely illustrates his Arabic examples by refer- 
ence to Hebrew (as well as Syriac and Ethiopic). The study of 
Arabic and Hebrew nowadays is sharply politicised; neither 
language would be offered in the same academic department. 
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But this was standard philological practice in Goethe’s day 
and would not have raised an eyebrow.” 


A REVOLUTIONARY BOOK? 


I have claimed that the Divan was a ‘revolutionary’ book of 
poems. Its revolutionary nature, comparable to that of Leaves 
of Grass or Les Fleurs du mal, among nineteenth-century 
works of poetry, is evident in both subject matter and style.” 
Goethe’s enthusiastic embrace of various aspects of Near 
Eastern literature and culture was unprecedented; that he 
did so in exquisite verse was even more remarkable. He 
opened up an entire new world of experience and feeling for 
his readers. At the same time, through the strong passion 
that animates the book he made the exotic, the alien, some- 
how familiar; though the settings were bizarre, the passion 
was recognisable. 

The tone and style of the book were unsettling too. 
Though his penchant for maxim and aphorism was well 
known, his juxtaposition of these with erotic and sensual 
motifs represented something new. The sheer exuberance — 
what Goethe termed Ubermut — of the poems, as well as their 
stylistic and tonal range, astonished as well: he demonstrated 
what could be done in verse by drawing on new models, 
new ways of seeing. Then, too, the very ‘Germanness’ of the 
book, an aspect Goethe emphasises, took on an unaccus- 
tomed lustre, as though by adopting an ‘Eastern’ way of 


29 On the nature of Semitic languages and on their study in Europe, 
see S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs: their Contacts through the Ages (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1964), pp. 19-32, for an illuminating discussion. 


30 To get a sense of Goethe’s originality in his conception of the Divan, 
compare Les Orientales of Victor Hugo, published in 1829, ten years 
after the first edition of the Divan. Though Hugo makes full use of a 
panoply of ‘Oriental’ motifs, his poems, however beautiful, have the 
effect of pastiches rather than of any genuine assimilation, and trans- 
formation, of his exotic material; nor does he attempt to strike any 
balance between East and West, as Goethe does. 
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seeing Goethe could cast his own Western culture in a refresh- 
ingly skewed but liberating perspective. 

Then there are the touches, the little master-strokes, 
throughout that challenge our preconceptions. The Divan is 
often most memorable in its small effects - Adam’s sneeze in 
response to the breath of God in his nostrils (‘Creating and 
Enlivening’, Poem 8) or the look of a ‘wall of rain’ with the 
sun shining through (‘Phenomenon’, Poem 10). In the twelfth 
book, Goethe’s genial vision of paradise, with its faint echoes 
of Dante’s Paradiso, he ends his work with a surprising but 
very human touch. Who but Goethe on departing from para- 
dise would have given a fond pat to a faithful dog? 


THE TRANSLATION 


This is the only translation into English of all the poems in the 
West-östlicher Divan with the German text en face. It includes 
Goethe’s ‘Notes and Essays’ as well as the posthumous poems; 
these poems too are given with the German texts facing. The 
English translations are in plain prose without the lineation 
of the originals. This approach seems to me to afford a clearer 
insight into the German texts than any attempt at a rhyming 
version; in this I have followed the example of the old Penguin 
Poetry series with the texts accompanied by prose transla- 
tions. I have always found that these little paperbacks, whether 
of Spanish or Italian or Greek poetry, gave me a closer 
appreciation of the originals than a verse translation could 
do. Though I have striven first and foremost for accuracy — 
not always a straightforward task, given Goethe’s particular 
vocabulary —I have also struggled to capture something of the 
tone of the German and occasionally, to give some sense of 
the cadence of Goethe’s verse. Even so, I make no claims that 
my versions are ‘poetical’. They are simply meant to give the 
reader an introduction to Goethe’s poems. I have numbered 
the poems for ease of reference. 
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The German texts follow Goethe’s originals in every detail 
of punctuation and orthography; his usages often seem 
idiosyncratic, particularly in the variations that appear in 
the poems of the 1827 edition of the Divan, where his spell- 
ing and punctuation differ from that of the 1819 edition.” 
(Most standard editions of the Divan normalise and mod- 
ernise his texts.) In my translations I have not consistently 
sought to reproduce Goethe’s punctuation but have con- 
formed to English usage — except in those cases where it 
seemed to me that Goethe’s use of dashes, exclamation points 
and semi-colons signalled some more than ordinary excitation 
or intention in the original (e.g., ‘Another Couple’, Poem 29). 

I have annotated the poems to explain Arabic or Persian 
or Turkish references to unfamiliar persons or places. In some 
cases I consulted the Persian or Arabic originals but in general 
I relied on Goethe’s own sources in the German translations 
he used. I have also included notes on the German of the texts, 
especially when the language is archaic or idiosyncratic. I am 
aware that these annotations are spare indeed, compared to 
what might be said. Readers who want more detailed infor- 
mation should consult the thousand or so pages of the monu- 
mental commentary by Hendrik Birus, listed below. On the 
other hand, as my academic training was in Islamic Studies, 
with emphasis on Arabic and Persian, I believe that this 
may be the only English translation of the Divan by someone 
with an interest, and a background, in matters Islamic. 


31 Goethe’s opinions on orthography and punctuation constitute a some- 
what vexed subject. In general, he seems to have been studiously indiffer- 
ent to standard spelling, often (as he himself remarks), spelling a word 
three different ways in the same text. In the works he dictated this created 
no particular problems; however, he could be strict and rather arbitrary 
about orthography when he checked the transcriptions. Punctuation is 
another matter; he seems to have had a personal aversion to the comma. 
And in the usage of the day, the semi-colon was often understood as a 
colon, a practice he sometimes observed. His patent inconsistency may 
account for the marked differences in the editions of 1819 and 1827 with 
regard to both spelling and punctuation. More than once he cited the 
dictum of his older contemporary, the poet and novelist Christoph Martin 
Wieland (1733-1813): ‘Religion and punctuation are private matters!’ 
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Finally, with regard to the posthumous poems, I should 
note that most earlier, standard editions of the Divan included 
sections labelled as ‘Posthumous’ and ‘Paralipomena’ (that 
is, things left over, remnants). Here too I have followed the 
Birus edition in which these are included in a single section 
(vol. 1, pp. 583-721). Even so, I have not translated all the 
material that Birus provides (fragments, pages from Goethe’s 
exercise books, the notations of the ‘cipher poems’ and other 
jottings) but have concentrated on the posthumous poems, 
many of which are worthy of a place in the Divan itself. 


SOURCES 


The German texts given here are taken from the 1819 edition 
of the Divan, with the poems added in 1827 from that edi- 
tion, as established in the definitive edition of Hendrik Birus 
in Johann Wolfgang Goethe, West-östlicher Divan (second 
revised edition; Berlin: Deutscher Klassiker Verlag, 2010) 
in two volumes, first published in 1994 as volume III/1 of 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Sämtliche Werke. Briefe, Tage- 
bücher und Gespräche in 40 Bänden. I thank my friend 
Professor Hinrich Biesterfeldt of the University of Bochum 
for alerting me to this indispensable edition. 

I have used J.W. Goethe, West-östlicher Divan (Zürich: 
Manesse Verlag, 1963), edited by Max Rychner, with his 
excellent introduction and notes, for the text of the Noten 
und Abhandlungen (though with reference to the text in 
Birus as well as to the latter’s notes). Ihave consulted Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, West-östlicher Divan, edited by Karl 
Richter with the collaboration of Katharina Mommsen and 
Peter Ludwig (Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1998) as well. 
This is volume 2.1.2 of the Sämtliche Werke nach Epochen 
seines Schaffens, the so-called ‘Munich Edition’. I have 
frequently used the superb edition by Erich Trunz in Goethes 
Werke, Band II: Gedichte und Epen II (Munich: C.H. Beck, 
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1989), generally referred to as ‘the Hamburg edition’. For 
the German texts of the poems I have also had occasional 
recourse to Gedichte aus dem Nachlass. West-östlicher 
Divan, edited by Peter Boerner (Zürich and Stuttgart: 
Artemis Verlag, 1962), the ‘Artemis-Gedenkausgabe’. 

After completing the first draft I was able to consult the 
French translation of the ‘Notes and Essays’ by Henri Licht- 
enberger in his Divan occidental-oriental (Paris: Aubier/ 
Editions Montaigne, 1950). I thank my friend, the poet 
Robert Melangon for bringing this translation to my attention 
and for lending me his copy. This (rather hard to find) com- 
plete translation is now available - though without Goethe’s 
‘Notes and Essays’ — under the title Le Divan in Gallimard’s 
‘Collection Poésie’ (Paris: Gallimard, 1984), and Ihave found 
it helpful for understanding certain of the poems. 

I have also occasionally consulted the English translation 
of the entire work by Martin Bidney under the title West- 
East Divan: the Poems, with ‘Notes and Essays’: Goethe’s 
Intercultural Dialogues (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2010), with the ‘Notes and Essays’ translated 
by Bidney and Peter Anton von Arnim. Since Bidney here 
bravely attempts a rhyming verse translation, I found this of 
little help for an exact understanding of the poems. 

I should mention here too the impressive Czech transla- 
tion of the Divan which successfully replicates Goethe’s 
rhyme and metre throughout, published under the title 
Zapadovychodny Divan 1814-1820 (Prague: Nakladatelstvi 
Fr. Borovy v Praze, 1928) by an unnamed translator (proba- 
bly Otakar Fischer). 

Finally, there are translations of the Divan into both Ara- 
bic and Persian. The Arabic translation is by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi and is entitled al-Diwan al-shargi lil-mu ‘allif al-gharbi 
(Cairo, 1944); the Persian by Kürush Safavi with the title 
Divan-i Gharbi-Shargi (Tehran, 2000). I regret that I have 
not had access to either of these. 
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Moganni Nameh 


BUCH DES SANGERS* 


THE BOOK OF THE SINGER 


Zwanzig Jahre ließ ich gehn 
Und genoß, was mir beschieden; 
Eine Reihe, völlig schön, 

Wie die Zeit der Barmekiden.** 


I let twenty years pass by and 
enjoyed what was granted me; 
an entire sequence, utterly lovely, 
as in the days of the Barmakids. 


* The Book of the Singer: The title of this first book of the Divan is a 
Persian compound employing the Arabic word for ‘singer’ (mughanni) 
with the Persian word for ‘book’ (nämeh), a common construction in 
Persian with its many Arabic loan-words (much as Latin permeates 
English vocabulary). This reflects Goethe’s larger indebtedness to the 
Persian literary tradition, evident throughout the Divan. 


ft In these prefatory verses Goethe uses the quatrain, the four-line stanza 
that will occur throughout the Divan and that reflects the influence of the 
Persian rubda‘i, or ‘four-liner’, much in vogue among classical Persian 
poets and familiar to English readers from the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyám, translated by Edward Fitzgerald in 1859. 


+ Barmekiden: The Barmakids were a powerful family of viziers, patrons 
of the arts and sciences, under the famous ‘Abbasid caliph Haran 
al-Rashid who had them executed, for reasons that remain mysterious, in 
the year 803. 
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Hegire® 


Nord und West und Siid zersplittern, 
Throne bersten, Reiche zittern, 
Fliichte du, im reinen Osten 
Patriarchenluft zu kosten, 

Unter Lieben, Trinken, Singen, 

Soll dich Chisers Quell verjüngen. 


Dort, im Reinen und im Rechten, 
Will ich menschlichen Geschlechten 
In des Ursprungs Tiefe dringen, 

Wo sie noch von Gott empfingen 
Himmelslehr’ in Erdesprachen, 

Und sich nicht den Kopf zerbrachen. 


Wo sie Väter hoch verehrten, 

Jeden fremden Dienst! verwehrten; 
Will mich freun der Jugendschranke:* 
Glaube weit, eng der Gedanke, 

Wie das Wort so wichtig dort war, 
Weil es ein gesprochen Wort war. 


* Hegire: The hijra, or ‘emigration’ in Arabic, which occurred in the year 
622, when the Prophet Muhammad and his followers emigrated from 
Mecca, where they had been persecuted, to Medina, where they were 
given refuge. For Muslims the year 622 represents Year One in the 
Muslim calendar. Goethe uses the French transliteration of the word 
hijra, as was common throughout Europe at the time. In German it would 
normally be Hidschra. The term had a personal significance for Goethe 
who had described his abrupt departure for Italy, years earlier, as a 
“Hegira’. 

t Dienst: Literally ‘service’ but in Goethe’s use it has overtones of ‘sub- 
servience’ or more broadly, ‘deference to foreign ways’. 


+ Jugendschranke: The earliest historical ages. 
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Hegira 


North and West and South splinter apart,’ thrones explode, 
kingdoms tremble: take flight to the pure East to taste the 
air of the patriarchs! Amidst loving, drinking, singing, 
Khidr’s spring? will make you young again. 


There, in purity and righteousness’ Pll thrust through 
human generations down to the depths of origin, where 
they still took heaven’s teachings* straight from God, in 
earthly languages, and didn’t wrack their brains. 


Where they revered their fathers highly, had no use for for- 
eign ways. I will take my pleasure in the youngest ages: 
broad the belief, narrow the thought, for the word was so 
important there because it was a spoken word.’ 


1 Splinter apart: The first two lines of the poem evoke a Europe in tur- 
moil during the Napoleonic wars. Against this Goethe sets his highly 
idealised vision of a pure and unchanging East to which he will flee in 
imagination. (Goethe never visited the Middle East.) 


2 Khidr: The figure of Khidr, mentioned in Qur’än, sūra 18 (though not 
by name), is a prophet in Islamic tradition. The name ‘Khidr’ (related to 
the word for ‘green’ in Arabic) led to his designation as ‘the Green One’. 
Grass springs up about his feet in barren lands; he is the keeper of the 
spring of eternal life. He is sometimes depicted as a young man with 
a white beard, to emphasise both his everlasting youthfulness and his 
venerability. 


3 Purity and righteousness: These are key concepts in the later Goethe’s 
thought. He sees the East (by which he generally means Persian and Arab 
culture) as a repository of traditional values; for Goethe, the East remains 
connected with the earliest ages and is therefore purer than the West. 


4 Heaven’s teachings: An allusion to the Islamic belief that the Qur’an 
was transmitted directly to Muhammad by the Angel Gabriel and is held 
to be God’s own word, sacrosanct and immutable. 


5 A spoken word: The spoken word enjoyed high prestige in classical 
Islamic culture, as it had in antiquity. The Qur’an itself was communi- 
cated orally to Muhammad and not committed to written form until a 
later date; in traditional Muslim belief Muhammad was said to have been 
illiterate, thus emphasising the miraculous nature of the revelation. Oral 
communication was considered superior to the written word; an oath or 
a vow, for example, had to be spoken to be valid. It might seem odd for 
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Will mich unter Hirten mischen, 

An Oasen mich erfrischen, 

Wenn mit Caravanen wandle, 
Schawl,* Caffee und Moschus handle. 
Jeden Pfad will ich betreten 

Von der Wüste zu den Städten. 


Bosen Felsweg auf und nieder 
Trösten Hafıs deine Lieder, 

Wenn der Führer mit Entzücken, 
Von des Maulthiers hohem Rücken, 
Singt, die Sterne zu erwecken, 

Und die Räuber zu erschrecken. 


Will in Bädern und in Schenken 
Heil’ger Hafıs dein gedenken, 
Wenn den Schleyer Liebchen lüftet, 
Schüttelnd Ambralocken düftet. 

Ja des Dichters Liebeflüstern 
Mache selbst die Huris lüstern. 


Wolltet ihr ihm dies beneiden, 
Oder etwa gar verleiden; 
Wisset nur, daß Dichterworte 
Um des Paradieses Pforte 
Immer leise klopfend schweben, 
Sich erbittend ew’ges Leben. 


* Schawl: Goethe uses the English word which has an exotic history. 
Originally a Persian word (shal), it was the name for a large shawl, tradi- 
tionally woven in Kashmir (hence, of what we call cashmere) with bright 
and intricate patterns. The word, taken up by English and European 
travellers and merchants, seems to have been lost for a time in Persian but 
then came back into the language via English. 
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I will rub shoulders with the shepherds, take my ease at 
oases, when I wander with the caravans, traffic in shawls, 
coffee, musk; Pl tread every path from the desert to the 
towns. 


Up and down on the awful mountain path, your songs, 
Hafiz, comfort when the guide in rapture sings from the 
mule’s tall back° to wake up the stars and scare robbers off. 


In bath-houses and in taverns, Holy Hafiz,’ Pll remember 
you, when the beloved raises her veil and shaking her amber 
ringlets suffuses fragrance. Ah, a poet’s whispered endear- 
ments make even the houris* lust. 


If you mean to envy him for this or even spoil his pleasure, 
keep in mind that a poet’s words hover, ever softly knock- 
ing, around the gates of Paradise, pleading for eternal life. 


Goethe to espouse this view since his fame rested on his writings but his 
emphasis here signals the prominence of song throughout the Divan. 

6 The mule-guide: The poems of Häfiz enjoy undiminished popularity in 
Iran. They are often sung to musical accompaniment. Goethe’s evocation 
of the mule-driver is not fanciful. The poems also serve as everyday 
oracles, the celebrated fal-i Hafiz, whereby a verse is chosen at random 
as a form of fortune-telling, just as the verses of Virgil were used in the 
medieval West (the Sortes Virgilianae). 


7 Hafiz: The great Persian poet Shams al-Din Muhammad Hafiz of Shiraz 
(1326-89 CE), known as Hafiz, is the guiding spirit of the Divan. 

8 Houris: These are the voluptuous consorts traditionally promised to 
the faithful in paradise. The curl or ringlet of the beloved’s hair and its 
wafted fragrance are standard tropes in classical Persian poetry, often 
evoked by Hafiz. 
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Segenspfänder 


Talisman in Carneol 

Gläubigen bringt er Glück und Wohl, 
Steht er gar auf Onyx Grunde 
Küß ihn mit geweihten Munde! 
Alles Uebel treibt er fort, 

Schützet dich und schützt den Ort: 
Wenn das eingegrabne Wort 
Allahs Namen rein verkündet, 
Dich zu Lieb’ und That entzündet. 
Und besonders werden Frauen 
Sich am Talisman erbauen. 


Amulette sind dergleichen 

Auf Papier geschriebne Zeichen; 
Doch man ist nicht im Gedränge 
Wie auf edlen Steines Enge, 

Und vergönnt ist frommen Seelen 
Längre Verse hier zu wählen. 
Männer hängen die Papiere 
Gläubig um, als Scapulire. 


Die Inschrift aber hat nichts hinter sich, 
Sie ist sie selbst, und muß dir alles sagen, 
Was hinterdrein mit redlichem Behagen, 
Du gerne sagst: Ich sag? es! Ich. 


Doch Abraxas bring’ ich selten! 
Hier soll meist das Fratzenhafte, 
Das ein düstrer Wahnsinn schaffte, 
Für das allerhöchste gelten. 

Sag’ ich euch absurde Dinge, 
Denkt, daß ich Abraxas bringe. 
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Tokens of Blessing 


A talisman’ in carnelian brings luck and well-being to 
believers. If it is set on an onyx base, kiss it with a conse- 
crated mouth! It drives all evil away, protects you and 
protects the place. If the word incised upon it clearly pro- 
claims Allah’s name, it fires you up to love and deed. Women 
especially take delight in the talisman. 


Amulets' such as these are written signs on paper; and yet 
there is not the same crowding as on the precious stones’ 
narrow span, and pious souls may choose longer verses 
here. Men hang these papers devoutly around their necks as 
scapulars. 


The inscription, however, has nothing behind it. It is itself 
and must say all to you. But what lies behind it is what you 
love saying with a fervent satisfaction: It is I who say it! I! 


But I seldom summon Abraxas!" This must be the most 
grotesque thing that benighted madness has created to apply 
to the All-Highest. If I say nonsensical things to you, con- 
sider that Pm summoning Abraxas. 


9 Talisman: The word comes from Arabic tilasm (Persian tilism), derived 
from Greek télesma, and denotes a charm, usually made of precious 
stones and engraved with mystical characters to ward off spells. 


ro Amulets: These were written on paper, often containing verses from 
the Qur’an, and worn as scapulars around the neck and shoulders. 


11 Abraxas: These charms were known as ‘Abraxas-stones’. They were 
inscribed with mystical symbols, reminiscent of ancient Egyptian symbol- 
ogy, and containing the name Abraxas. The name refers to an entity in 
the thought of the Christian gnostic Basilides (fl. 130 CE) who taught in 
Alexandria and interpreted the Gospels in mystical and cryptic fashion. 
Abraxas represented the highest power in his system which was vigor- 
ously denounced by such early Church Fathers as Clement of Alexandria. 
The mention of Abraxas in the Divan indicates theological nonsense. 
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Ein Siegelring ist schwer zu zeichnen, 

Den höchsten Sinn im engsten Raum; 

Doch weift du hier ein Aechtes anzueignen, 
Gegraben steht das Wort, du denkst es kaum. 


3 


Freysinn 


Laft mich nur auf meinem Sattel gelten! 
Bleibt in euren Hütten, euren Zelten! 
Und ich reite froh in alle Ferne, 

Ueber meiner Mütze nur die Sterne. 


Er hat euch die Gestirne gesetzt 
Als Leiter zu Land und See; 
Damit ihr euch daran ergötzt,* 
Stets blickend in die Höh. 


* ergötzt: take delight in, enjoy (ergötzen). See Grimm, Wörterbuch, 
3:820. (Hereafter, Grimm.) 
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A signet-ring” is hard to inscribe: the highest meaning in the 
strictest space. Yet here you can turn something authentic 
to your use. The word remains engraved; you barely think 
of it. 


3 


Openmindedness 


Let me be reckoned only in my saddle!'* Stay in your huts 
and your tents! I ride out freely in all distant directions, 
with only the stars over my cap. 


He has set the stars for you as guides'* over land and sea; so 
that you may be delighted in them, gazing always into the 
heights. 


12 Signet Ring: The signet ring (khätim or khätam in Arabic), inscribed 
with the owner’s personal seal, and used as a mark of identification; the 
seals are often found on the flyleaf of books as a kind of ex libris. Goethe’s 
line ‘the highest meaning in the strictest space’ expresses Goethe’s guiding 
poetic principle. 

13 Openmindedness (Freisinn): Liberality in outlook forms a continuing 
motif in the Divan; it is a trait Goethe prized especially in the poems of 
Hafiz who expressed contempt for ‘those who hug the shore’. 

14 The poem echoes certain consistent themes in old Arabic poetry. In 
the classical ode (qasida), the poet often brags about plunging into the 
desert on a noble mount. He is scornful of those who keep to their homes. 
15 He has set the stars for you: An allusion to Qur’an 6:97: ‘It is He who 
made the stars, so that they can guide you when land and sea are dark.’ 
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4 


Talismane 


Gottes ist der Orient! 
Gottes ist der Occident! 


Nord- und südliches Gelände 
Ruht im Frieden seiner Hande.* 


Er der einzige Gerechte 

Will fiir jedermann das Rechte. 
Sey, von seinen hundert Namen, 
Dieser hochgelobet! Amen. 


Mich verwirren will das Irren; 
Doch du weifst mich zu entwirren. 
Wenn ich handle, wenn ich dichte, 
Gieb du meinem Weg die Richte. 


Ob ich Ird’sches! denk’ und sinne, 

Das gereicht zu hoeherem Gewinne. 

Mit dem Staube nicht der Geist zerstoben 
Dringet, in sich selbst gedrängt, nach oben. 


Im Athemholen sind zweyerley Gnaden: 
Die Luft einziehn, sich ihrer entladen. 
Jenes bedrängt, dieses erfrischt; 


* Lines 3-4: In an earlier version Goethe had written: Auch den Norden 
wie den Süden/ Hat sein Auge nie gemieden (‘His eye has never neglected 
the North as well as the South’). The revised lines are among his most 
celebrated. 

t Ird’sches: Irdisches. The vowel is elided for the sake of the metre. 
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m 16 
Talismans 


To God belongs the Orient! To God belongs the Occident! 
Northern and southern lands rest in the peace of His hands." 


He, the only Just One, wants what is right for everyone. May 
this among His hundred'* names be praised to the skies! Amen. 


Going astray” perplexes me but You know how to remove 
my confusion. When I act, when I write, give my path the 
right direction. 


Whether I think and reflect on earthly things, that leads to a 
higher yield. The spirit, not pulverised with the dust, thrusts, 
compacted within itself, to what is on high. 


In breathing” there are two sorts of grace: to draw air 
within, to unburden yourself of it; the one oppresses, the 


16 Talismans: Further to ‘Tokens of Blessing’ (Poem 2), these five stanzas 
are meant to represent the inscriptions incised on charms. 


17 To God belongs...: These famous lines allude to Qur’än 2:142: ‘East 
and West belong to God. He guides whomever He will to the right way.’ 


18 Hundred names: In traditional Islamic doctrine God possesses ninety- 
nine ‘most beautiful names’ and Allah makes roo. They are recited when 
telling the beads on the Muslim ‘rosary’ (misbaha). 


19 going astray: Allusion to the first sūra of the Qur’än (1:6): ‘Guide us 
to the straight path, the path of those You have blessed, those who incur 
no anger and who have not gone astray.’ 


20 breathing: Goethe took this notion from his reading of another great 
Persian poet, Sa‘di (c. 1200-90), in von Hammer’s translation. At the 
very beginning of his Gulistan (Rose Garden), Sa‘di writes, ‘Every breath 
that goes in is an extension of life; and when it comes out it is a relief to 
the individual. Therefore, in every breath there are two benefits, and for 
each and every benefit thanks are necessary.’ (Wheeler M. Thackston 
trans., The Gulistan of Sa‘di (Bethesda: Ibex Publishers, 2017), p. 1.) 
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So wunderbar ist das Leben gemischt. 
Du danke Gott, wenn er dich preft, 
Und dank’ ihm, wenn er dich wieder entläßt. 


5 
Vier Gnaden 


Daß Araber an ihrem Theil 
Die Weite froh durchziehen 
Hat Allah zu gemeinem Heil 
Der Gnaden vier verliehen. 


Den Turban erst, der besser schmückt 
Als alle Kaiserkronen, 

Ein Zelt, das man vom Orte rückt 
Um überall zu wohnen. 


Ein Schwerdt, das tüchtiger beschützt 
Als Fels und hohe Mauern, 

Ein Liedchen, das gefällt und nützt, 
Worauf die Mädchen lauern. 
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other sets free; so wondrously is life intertwined. You thank 
God” when He hems you in and you thank Him again when 
He lets you go. 


5 


Four Graces” 


Since Arabs for their part roam gladly far and wide, God 
has accorded them four graces for their common good. 


First, the turban that embellishes better than any monarch’s 
crown; a tent that can move from place to place so they can 
dwell anywhere. 


A sword that protects more effectively than a cliff and high 
walls; a song that is both pleasing and useful, which young 
girls wait eagerly to hear. 


21 you thank God...: In his Gespräche mit Goethe (Munich: C.H. Beck, 
1984), p. 363, Johann Peter Eckermann notes that he recited these last 
two lines ‘in the stillness of his heart’, on 28 August 1830, after hearing 
the good news of a friend’s son’s recovery from an accident. It is obvious 
that Eckermann saw the lines as a form of silent prayer. 


22 Four graces: Goethe took the notion of these four graces from his 
reading of Jean Chardin’s Voyage en Perse et autres lieux de l’Orient 
(1735), in which the French traveller writes, ‘The Arabs say that God has 
favoured them with four graces above all other peoples: a turban, which 
creates a better appearance than the crowns of kings, a tent that is more 
beautiful than any house, swords that protect them better than other 
people’s castles and fortresses, and finally, poems which far surpass the 
writings and books of the people around them.’ 
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Und Blumen sing’ ich ungestört 
Von Ihrem Schawl herunter; 

Sie weiß recht wohl was Ihr gehört 
Und bleibt mir hold und munter. 


Und Blum’* und Früchte weiß ich euch 
Gar zierlich aufzutischen, 

Wollt ihr Moralien zugleich, 

So geb’ ich von den frischen. 


6 


Geständniss 


Was ist schwer zu verbergen? Das Feuer! 
Denn bey Tage verräth’s der Rauch, 

Bey Nacht die Flamme, das Ungeheuer. 
Ferner ist schwer zu verbergen auch 

Die Liebe, noch so stille gehegt, 

Sie doch gar leicht aus den Augen schlägt. 
Am schwersten zu bergen ist ein Gedicht, 
Man stellt es untern Scheffel nicht. 

Hat es der Dichter frisch gesungen, 

So ist er ganz davon durchdrungen, 

Hat er es zierlich nett geschrieben, 

Will er die ganze Welt soll’s lieben. 

Er liest es jedem froh und laut, 

Ob es uns qualt, ob es erbaut. 


* Blum’: Blume. The last syllable is elided for the sake of the metre 
(iambic tetrameter). 
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And flowers I sing, unruffled by her shawl;” she knows very 
well what becomes her, and for me she stays lively and 
gracious. 


I can regale you festively with flowers and fruits; if you want 
moral lessons” too, I’ll provide you with the freshest. 


6 


Confession 


What is hard to hide? Fire! By day its smoke betrays it, by 
night, its flame, that monster-colossus! But even harder to 
hide is love: however fostered in silence, it yet leaps plainly 
out of the eyes. Hardest to hide is a poem: it can’t be hidden 
under a bushel. If the poet has just sung it, he is totally 
steeped in it; if he has written it quite prettily, he wants the 
whole wide world to love it. He declaims it happily and 
loudly to everybody, whether it tortures or edifies us. 


23 shawl: The shawl is embroidered with floral motifs and the flowers 
convey a ‘language’ that lovers understand; see Goethe’s discussion in 
his ‘Notes and Essays’ (p. 422-6). The girl behaves properly despite her 
eloquent shawl and so is described as ‘hold’, a resonant German word 
for which there is no single English translation. Goethe’s younger con- 
temporary Friedrich Hölderlin in one of his late lyrics addresses swans by 
a lake as ‘Ihr holden Schwäne’ and it is hard to know just how to trans- 
late this (You gracious swans, You pure and noble swans ...)’. And there 
are Heine’s famous lines: ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,/ so hold und schön und 
rein’ (You are like a flower, so good and beautiful and pure, as Peter 
Branscombe translates it; and yet, ‘good’, though correct, doesn’t convey 
the rich associations of the word). 

Goethe sings the flowers on her embroidered shawl as though reading 
them like musical notes, as explained in Birus, vol. 2, pp. 913-4. 


24 lessons: The poet can offer his listeners not only beautiful flowers but 
plants that are useful too: his ethical precepts and advice. 
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7 


Elemente* 


Aus wie vielen Elementen 

Soll ein achtes Lied sich nahren? 
Daf es Layen gern empfinden, 
Meister es mit Freuden hören? 


Liebe sey vor allen Dingen 

Unser Thema, wenn wir singen; 
Kann sie gar das Lied durchdringen, 
Wird’s um desto besser klingen. 


Dann muß Klang der Gläser tönen, 
Und Rubin des Weins erglänzen: 

Denn für Liebende, für Trinker 

Winkt man mit den schönsten Kränzen. 


Waffenklang wird auch gefodert, ' 
Daß auch die Trommete* schmettre; 
Daß, wenn Glück zu Flammen lodert, 
Sich im Sieg der Held vergöttre. 


Dann zuletzt ist unerlaflich, 
Daß der Dichter manches hasse, 
Was unleidlich ist und häßlich 
Nicht wie Schönes leben lasse. 


* Poem 7 uses trochaic metre throughout for a somewhat solemn, even 
gnomic effect. The rhymes are often slant or purely assonantal (Elementen/ 
empfinden; viere/ Völker) or absent (tönen/ Trinker in the third stanza). 
This roughens the texture of the poem a bit so that the more ‘perfectly’ 
rhyming stanzas, such as the second or fifth, no longer seem simply ele- 
gant but take on new power. 


t gefodert: gefordert. 
+ Trommete: Trompete 
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7 


Elements” 


Out of how many elements should a genuine song be fed, so 
that ordinary people enjoy it and masters hear it with joy? 


Let love above all things be our theme when we sing; if it 
can penetrate the song, it will sound all the better. 


Then the clink of glasses must ring out and the ruby of the 
wine shine forth: since for lovers, for drinkers, one signals 
with the loveliest wreaths. 


Clang of weapons is also required and that the trumpet 
sound as well; so that when fortune blazes up, the hero in 
his victory may be idolised. 


Last, it is unavoidable that the poet hate many a thing; and 
not let what’s ill-favoured and ugly live on as though it were 
beautiful. 


25 In these quatrains Goethe sets out a sort of programme for the 
Divan - and for poetry in general. The number four had special signifi- 
cance for him (as in ‘Four Graces’, Poem 5) and so love, drinking, combat, 
and hatred of the ugly, make up his privileged quartet. In the first and the 
final stanzas the criterion for ‘genuine song? is its ability to give pleasure 
both to ordinary readers and to connoisseurs, and the four themes are 
chosen accordingly. The fourth theme is striking: the poet must hate 
‘many a thing’. This will be taken up again in the Divan in Book 5, the 
Rendsch Nameh. The primevally powerful ‘stuff’ of poems - their prime 
matter — must be compounded of these four elements which make up 
authentic poetry, just as the right mixture of the natural elements makes 
up the cosmos. 
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Weiß der Sänger dieser Viere 
Urgewalt’gen Stoff zu mischen, 
Hafıs gleich wird er die Völker 
Ewig freuen und erfrischen. 


8 
Erschaffen und Beleben 


Hans Adam war ein Erdenklos, 

Den Gott zum Menschen machte, 
Doch bracht’ er aus der Mutter Schooß 
Noch vieles Ungeschlachte. 


Die Elohim* zur Nas’ hinein 

Den besten Geist ihm bliesen, 

Nun schien er schon was mehr zu seyn, 
Denn er fing an zu niesen. 


Doch mit Gebein und Glied und Kopf 
Blieb er ein halber Klumpen, 

Bis endlich Noah für den Tropf 

Das Wahre fand, den Humpen. 


Der Klumpe fühlt sogleich den Schwung, 
Sobald er sich benetzet, 

So wie der Teig durch Säuerung 

Sich in Bewegung setzet. 


* Die Elohim: Goethe puts this in the plural, as it is in the original Hebrew 
(though the name came to denote God alone). This is a playful allusion 
to Genesis 2:7: ‘And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; soul and man became a 
living being.’ In Goethe’s version, Adam’s response is to sneeze. 
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If a singer can mix together this fourfold primeval and 
powerful stuff, like Hafiz% he will forever gladden and 
refresh the people. 


8 


Creating and Enlivening” 


Hans Adam was a clod of earth God made into a man; but 
out of his mother’s womb he brought much that was rough 


and bulky. 


Elohim blew the finest spirit into his nostrils and now he 
seemed to improve for he began to sneeze. 


Yet with his bones and limbs and head he was still little 
more than a clump until Noah” found what was right for a 
swig: the tankard. 


At once the clod felt a spurt as soon as he wet his whistle, 
just as dough is stirred into life by fermentation. 


26 The Persian poet Häfiz represents for Goethe the supreme master of 
this elemental art. 


27 This was the first poem of the Divan to be written, on 21 June 1814; 
it was originally entitled ‘Der Urvater’ (The Primal Father). The form 
and style are reminiscent of a student drinking song, marked by strong 
alliteration (Kloß/ Klumpen/ Klang) and comical rhymes (bliesen/ niesen, 
Klumpen/ Humpen, etc.). It was set to music by Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) 
in one of his Lieder. 


28 Noah: According to Genesis 9:20, it was Noah who first discovered 
wine: ‘And Noah began to be a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard: 
And he drank of the wine, and was drunken.’ In the Islamic tradition, 
both Adam and Noah are regarded as prophets. 
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So, Hafis, mag dein holder Sang, 
Dein heiliges Exempel 

Uns führen, bey der Glaser Klang, 
Zu unsres Schöpfers Tempel. 


9 


Zwiespalt 


Wenn links an Baches Rand 
Cupido flötet, 

Im Felde rechter Hand 
Mavors* drommetet, 

Da wird dorthin das Ohr 
Lieblich gezogen, 

Doch um des Liedes Flor 
Durch Larm betrogen. 
Nun flötets immer voll 
Im Kriegesthunder,' 

Ich werde rasend, toll, 

Ist das ein Wunder. 

Fort wächst der Flötenton 
Schall der Posaunen, 

Ich irre, rase schon, 

Ist das zu staunen! 


* Mavors: Mars, god of war. 
t Kriegesthunder: Thunder is Low German for Donner (thunder). 
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ust so, Hafiz, may your genial song, your sacrosanct exam- 
J > ‚may your g BY 

ple, lead us with the clink of glasses,” to our Creator’s 
temple. 


9 
Conflict 


When on the left at the edge of the brook Cupid plays his 
flute, on the right hand in the field Mars sounds his trumpet, 
the ear is lovingly drawn thereby and yet, is betrayed by the 
noise of the song on display. It flutes on ever full in the thun- 
der of war. I grow raving mad - is that any wonder? The 
sound of the flute grows stronger, the blare of the trumpets, 
I am dazed, I rave on — is that an astonishment? 


29 clink of glasses: The notion that the clink of glasses may bring us to 
our Creator’s temple is a conceit taken from Hafiz who often playfully 
invokes wine and drinking as avenues to true spiritual awareness. 
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10 


Phaenomen 


Wenn zu der Regenwand 
Phoebus sich gattet, 
Gleich steht ein Bogenrand 
Farbig beschattet. 


Im Nebel gleichen Kreis 
Seh ich gezogen, 

Zwar ist der Bogen weiß, 
Doch Himmelsbogen. 


So sollst du muntrer Greis, 
Dich nicht betrüben, 
Sind gleich die Haare weiß, 
Doch wirst du lieben. 
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10 


Phenomenon 


When Phoebus” weds the wall of the rain, a rainbow 
appears, gaudily enshadowed. 


I see myself drawn into the same circle’s mist; true, the rain- 
bow is white and yet it is heaven’s bow. 


So, frisky old man, you shouldn’t give way to grief. Your 
hair may be white but you will still love. 


30 Phoebus is Apollo, the god of light. The image is of the sun shining 
through a wall of rain and forming a rainbow which appears white 
through the mist. This prompts the poet to an awareness of his own white 
hair. Hendrik Birus notes that Goethe’s observations on the rainbow and 
its symbolism in ‘primitive cultures’ in his Farbenlehre, his theoretical 
work on colours and light, underlies this lyric (see Birus, vol. 2, p. 933). 
The appearance of white hair is a favourite theme for Arabic and Persian 
poets. Thus, the Arab poet al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 1016) can write: “Today 
I found my first white hair./ How could my light be dying when/ my heart 
is twined by black strands/ to the farthest star?’ This poem was also set 
to music by Hugo Wolf. 
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11 
Liebliches 


Was doch buntes dort verbindet 
Mir den Himmel mit der Höhe? 
Morgennebelung verblindet 
Mir des Blickes scharfe Sehe.* 


Sind es Zelten des Vesires 

Die er lieben Frauen baute? 
Sind es Teppiche des Festes 
Weil er sich der Liebsten traute? 


Roth und weiß, gemischt, gesprenkelt 
Wüfßst’ ich schönres nicht zu schauen; 
Doch wie Hafıs kommt dein Schiras 
Auf des Nordens trübe Gauen? 


Ja es sind die bunten Mohne, 

Die sich nachbarlich erstrecken, 
Und, dem Kriegesgott zum Hohne, 
Felder streifweis freundlich decken. 


Möge stets so der Gescheute* 
Nutzend Blumenzierde pflegen, 
Und ein Sonnenschein, wie heute, 
Klären sie auf meinen Wegen. 


* Sehe (archaic): sight, eyesight 
t Gescheute: older form of Gescheite (See Faust I, |. 366: ‘Zwar bin ich 
gescheiter als alle die Laffen...’) 
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Lovable” 


What bright vivid thing there binds heaven with the heights 
for me? Morning mistiness blinds the sharp sight of my 
gaze. 


Are they the tents of a vizier” who built them for beloved 


women? Are they festive carpets entrusted to the best 
beloved? 


Red and white, entangled, speckled — nothing lovelier can I 
gaze upon. But, Hafiz, how is it that your Shiraz”? comes to 
the gloomy regions of the north? 


Ah yes, they are bright poppies that companionably spread 
out and, scornful of the god of war, cover the fields in ami- 
able streaks. 


May the wise man ever cultivate blossom-adornments that 
benefit, and may the sunshine, like today, light them up 
along my way! 


31 The scene of this poem is a field of poppies viewed through morning 
mist near Erfurt where armies once clashed (at the Battle of Erfurt, on 
14 October 1806, between the Prussians and the victorious French). 
Goethe added the allusions to the vizier’s tent and to Hafiz to his first 
version (originally entitled ‘Bright Fields’). 


32 vizier: The highest-ranking official at the court of the caliphs. 


33 Shiraz: Once the capital of Persia and the birthplace of Hafiz, 
renowned for its roses (and its wine). Goethe contrasts that imagined 
Shiraz in all its bright colours with the dreary landscape of his homeland. 
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Im Gegenwärtigen Vergangnes 


Ros’* und Lilie morgenthaulich 
Blüht im Garten meiner Nähe, 
Hinten an bebuscht und traulich 
Steigt der Felsen in die Höhe. 
Und mit hohem Wald umzogen, 
Und mit Ritterschloß gekrönet, 
Lenkt sich hin des Gipfels Bogen, 
Bis er sich dem Thal versöhnet. 


Und da duftets wie vor Alters, 

Da wir noch von Liebe litten, 

Und die Saiten meines Psalters 

Mit dem Morgenstrahl sich stritten. 
Wo das Jagdlied aus den Büschen, 
Fülle runden Tons enthauchte, 
Anzufeuern, zu erfrischen 

Wie’s der Busen wollt’ und brauchte. 


Nun die Wälder ewig sprossen 

So ermuthigt euch mit diesen, 

Was ihr sonst für euch genossen 
Läßt in Andern sich geniefen.' 
Niemand wird uns dann beschreien 
Daf wirs uns alleine gönnen, 

Nun in allen Lebensreihen 

Müsset ihr genießen können. 


* Ros: Rose 


t genießen: The word had a loftier sense in Goethe’s day; it was not 
merely to enjoy or take pleasure but to apprehend, experience and appre- 
ciate something fully in common with others. See, Jakob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, Wörterbuch (Trier: Universität Trier, 1998). 

Also: www.wörterbuchnetz.de 
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The Past in the Present 


Rose and lily bedewed by the morning bloom in the garden 
near me; further back, snug and thicketed, the cliff mounts 
up to the heights; and encircled by the high wood and 
crowned with a knight’s castle, the arch of the peak connects 
until it is reconciled with the valley. 


And there the scent is as it was in the past, when we suffered 
still from love and when the strings of my psaltery** con- 
tended with the morning sunbeams; when the hunting call 
from the thickets breathed out the fullness of its rounded 
tones, to fire us up, to freshen us, how the breast wanted 
and needed it. 


Now the forests send up their shoots everlastingly, and so 
be emboldened by this; what once you delighted in for your- 
selves can be savoured in others’ delight. No one will 
reprove us then that we took pleasure for ourselves alone; 
now you must be able to delight in all the ranges of life. 


34 psaltery: An ancient stringed instrument somewhat like a zither. 
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Und mit diesem Lied und Wendung* 
Sind wir wieder bey Hafisen; 

Denn es ziemt des Tags Vollendung 
Mit Genießern zu genießen. 


13 
Lied und Gebilde 


Mag der Grieche seinen Thon‘ 
Zu Gestalten drücken, 

An der eignen Hände Sohn 
Steigern sein Entzücken; 


Aber uns ist wonnereich 
In den Euphrat' greifen, 
Und im flüßgen Element 
Hin und wieder schweifen. 


Löscht ich so der Seele Brand 
Lied es wird erschallen; 

Schöpft‘ des Dichters reine Hand 
Wasser wird sich ballen. 


* Wendung: Not simply a turn but a turning point, a change (as well as 
a turn of speech). 

t Thon: Ton. Here the word means ‘clay’ but there is a half-hidden play 
on another sense of Ton: a ‘tone’ or ‘note’ of music. 

+ Euphrat: The Euphrates river in Mesopotamia. For Goethe a symbol of 
the vast stream of Oriental poetry. 

§ The verb schöpfen means both ‘to create’ and ‘to scoop up’, a double 
sense Goethe exploits. 
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And with this song and turn we are with Hafiz again. For it 
is fitting when the day is done to revel with the revellers. 


13 


Song and Shape” 


Let the Greek press his clay into shapes, let the son of his 
own hands heighten his ecstasy; 


But for us it is a joy to grip the Euphrates and to roam back 
and forth in the flowing element. 


If then I extinguish the soul’s blaze, Song, it will still ring 
out; when the poet’s pure hand scoops it up, water itself 
forms a ball. 


35 This short lyric turns on a contrast between something made by hand 
out of a fixed material, like a statue or figurine, and song itself which is 
drawn out of the flowing, ever mutable element of water. Goethe’s use of 
the verb ‘grip’ (greifen) with regard to the Euphrates complicates the 
contrast; it is as though the song were also something to be grasped from 
the formless water. There is an implicit contrast between the Greek way 
of creating — pressing a shape out of clay - and the ‘Eastern’ — catching a 
song as it flows. But even water takes on a shape when the poet’s hand 
seizes it. The double sense of Ton (clay or musical note) is echoed in the 
final stanza. 

In the second stanza the perfect rhymes of the first and last stanza are 
interrupted; it is no longer a-b-a-b but a-b-c-b, as though to suggest the 
fluid nature of song as opposed to the more rigid symmetry of shaped 
clay. 

As Max Rychner notes (Rychner, p. 417), the final image may have 
been suggested to Goethe by a passage in Jacob Grimm’s preface to his 
1815 edition of Der arme Heinrich where Grimm, with reference to an 
Indian saga, writes of ‘the great poets of all times’ that ‘they ... can shape 
water into a ball with their pure hands but which others must pour into 
earthen vessels in order to carry.’ 
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Dreistigkeit 


Worauf kommt es uberall an 
Daß der Mensch gesundet? 
Jeder héret* gern den Schall! an 
Der zum Ton sich rundet. 


Alles weg! was deinen Lauf stört! 
Nur kein düster Streben! 

Eh er singt and eh er aufhört, 
Muß der Dichter leben. 


Und so mag des Lebens Erzklang 
Durch die Seele dröhnen! 

Fühlt der Dichter sich das Herz bang, * 
Wird sich selbst versöhnen. 


* höret: hört 

t Schall: Compare with the preceding poem. Here it is ‘noise’ or sound 
itself, not water, that rounds itself into a tune (Ton). 

+ The ingenious compound rhymes in Poem 14 deserve mention: überall 
anl Schall an, Lauf stört! aufhört, Erzklang! Herz bang. 
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14 
Boldness 


How does it happen that everywhere man becomes whole 
again? Everyone loves to hear the sound that shapes itself to 
a tune. 


Away with everything that troubles your course! Anything 
but gloomy striving! Before he sings, before he ceases, the 
poet must live. 


So may life’s brazen clang roar through the soul! Should the 
poet feel dread in his heart, he will find reconciliation within 
himself. 
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15 
Derb und Tüchtig 


Dichten ist ein Uebermuth,* 
Niemand schelte mich! 

Habt getrost ein warmes Blut, 
Froh und frey wie ich. 


Sollte jeder Stunde Pein 

Bitter schmecken mir; 

Würd’ ich auch bescheiden seyn 
Und noch mehr als ihr. 


Denn Bescheidenheit ist fein 
Wenn das Mädchen blüht, 
Sie will zart geworben seyn 
Die den Rohen flieht. 


Auch ist gut Bescheidenheit 
Spricht ein weiser Mann, 
Der von Zeit und Ewigkeit 
Mich belehren kann! 


Dichten ist ein Uebermuth! 

Treib’ es gern allein.' 

Freund und Frauen, frisch von Blut, 
Kommt nur auch herein. 


* Ubermut: High-spiritedness, essential to poetry, as opposed to 


small-mindedness and philistine conventions of ‘modesty’, lampooned in 
the poem. 


t That is, (ch) treibe es gern allein (I prefer to pursue it alone); the 
pronoun is supressed for the sake of the metre. 
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Coarse and yet Fine 


Poetry is boisterousness, let nobody scold me for that! Be of 
good hope in your own hot blood, happy and free, like me. 


If each hour’s agony had a bitter taste for me, Pd be modest 
too, and even more modest than she. 


For modesty is fine and good when a young girl’s in bloom; she 
who runs from roughnecks will be wooed with tenderness. 


Modesty is good as well, a wise man says, who can teach me 
of time and eternity. 


Poetry is boisterousness! I prefer to pursue it alone. But you 
friends and you women, bring your fresh blood to it too! 
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Monchlein ohne Kapp’ und Kutt’ 
Schwatze nicht auf mich ein, 
Zwar du machest mich caput, 
Nicht bescheiden! Nein. 


Deiner Phrasen leeres Was* 
Treibet mich davon, 
Abgeschiffen hab’ ich das 


An den Solen schon. 


Wenn des Dichters Mühle geht 
Halte sie nicht ein: 

Denn wer einmal uns versteht 
Wird uns auch verzeihn. 


16 
Allleben 


Staub ist eins der Elemente 

Das du gar geschickt bezwingest 
Hafıs, wenn zu Liebchens Ehren, 
Du ein zierlich Liedchen singest. 


Denn der Staub auf ihrer Schwelle 
Ist dem Teppich vorzuziehen, 
Dessen goldgewirkte Blumen 
Mahmuds Günstlinge beknieen. 


* leeres Was: empty palaver; hackneyed phrases. 
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Little monk lacking cap and cowl, don’t babble on at me! 
You’re really driving me nuts — not modest, no! 


The empty guff of your gibberish chases me away, I’ve 
already wiped it off of my shoes. 


When the poet’s mill is spinning, don’t make it stop: for 
whoever understands us just once will pardon us too. 


16 
All Life” 


Dust is one of the elements that you so deftly subdue, Hafiz, 
when you sing a delicate song to honour the beloved. 


For the dust of her threshold is preferable to the carpet upon 
whose gold-wrought flowers Mahmud’s” favourites kneel. 


36 The poem turns on the contrast, and play, between dust and rain. 
Both are elements (earth and water). The ‘dust of the threshold’ (khäk-i 
äsetän in Persian) is a favourite conceit of poets such as Hafiz. In the 
second ghazal of his divan Hafiz writes, ‘The dust of your threshold is like 
the kohl that adorns our sight.’ (Kohl is collyrium, a cosmetic used like 
mascara to emphasise and brighten the eyes; it figures frequently in 
Persian and Arabic poetry.) 


37 Mahmud: Perhaps Mahmüd of Ghazna, known as Mahmüd the 
Conqueror (d. 1030), often invoked in Persian poetry, though, as Birus 
suggests (Birus, vol. 2, p. 962), it may very well refer to Häfiz’s patron 
Aba Ishäq Injü Mahmüd whom he celebrates in a famous ode. But the 
reference is perhaps deliberately vague, so that it may apply to other 
historical figures. 
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Treibt der Wind von ihrer Pforte 
Wolken Staubs behend voriiber, 
Mehr als Moschus* sind die Düfte 
Und als Rosenöl dir lieber. 


Staub den hab’ ich längst entbehret 
In dem stets umhüllten! Norden, 
Aber in dem heifsen Süden 

Ist er mir genugsam worden. 


Doch schon längst daß liebe Pforten 
Mir auf ihren Angeln schwiegen! 
Heile mich Gewitterregen, 

Laß mich daß es grunelt* riechen!’ 


Wenn jetzt alle Donner rollen 
Und der ganze Himmel leuchtet, 
Wird der wilde Staub des Windes 
Nach dem Boden hingefeuchtet. 


Und sogleich entspringt ein Leben, 
Schwillt ein heilig, heimlich Wirken, 
Und es grunelt und es grünet 

In den irdischen Bezirken. 


* Moschus: musk (misk in Arabic). 
+ umhüllt: covered, shrouded, as with mist or rain. 
+ grunelt: to smell of green things, especially after rainfall. 


§ The rhyme schwiegen/ riechen betrays Goethe’s Frankfurt dialect (I am 
grateful to Professor Hinrich Biesterfeldt for alerting me to this). 
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When the wind drives the dust-clouds nimbly by her door, 
the fragrances are dearer to you than musk or rose oil. 


I have long since dispensed with dust in the ever-shrouded 
North; but in the hot South it has become quite sufficient 
for me. 


Yet how long has it been since beloved doors grew still on 
their hinges for me! Heal me, storm-rain,** let me smell how 
it all turns green! 


If now all thunder rolls and lights up the whole heaven, the 
wild dust on the wind will come down to the dampened 
ground. 


And at once life springs up, a secret and holy working swells 
up, and it smells of green and it turns all green in the regions 
of the earth. 


38 Rain has a different significance in Arabic poetry: it is seen as a 
blessing. The Prophet Muhammad is often described as ‘a raincloud of 
blessing’. And the early poets beseeched the clouds to rain down on their 
beloveds — not to ‘rain on their parades’ but to bring life and fruitfulness 
to them. Thus, the eighth-century Umayyad poet Tahman can write of his 
beloved Layla: ‘May a rain-swollen cloud that cries hab hab to the necks 
of companion clouds spill over Laylas house in al-Raqashan, a gushing 
white-streaked cloud of spring ...’ (Hab hab is the cry drovers use to urge 
their herds on.) Out of the union of dust and rain life in all its greenness 
springs forth. 
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Selige Sehnsucht 


Sagt es niemand, nur den Weisen, 
Weil die Menge gleich verhohnet, 
Das Lebend’ge will ich preisen” 
Das nach Flammentod sich sehnet. 


In der Liebesnächte Kühlung, ' 
Die dich zeugte, wo du zeugtest, 
Ueberfällt dich fremde Fühlung 
Wenn die stille Kerze leuchtet. 


Nicht mehr bleibest du umfangen 
In der Finsternif Beschattung, 
Und dich reißet neu Verlangen 
Auf zu höherer Begattung.* 


Keine Ferne macht dich schwierig,’ 


Kommst geflogen und gebannt, 
Und zuletzt, des Lichts begierig, 
Bist du Schmetterling verbrannt, 


* Lebend’ge = lebendige. The vowel is elided for the sake of the metre 
(trochaic tetrameter). 


t Kühlung: coolness, cooling — an unexpected context for ‘nights of love’. 
Heinrich Heine (who strove mischievously to emulate Goethe) may have 
remembered this when he wrote, ‘Der Tod, das ist die kühle Nacht,/ Das 
Leben ist der schwiile Tag’ (Death is the cool night, life is the torrid day.) 
+ Begattung: literally, copulation, sexual intercourse but here, union, 
consummation, coupling. 

§ schwierig: literally, difficult; here, the sense seems to be ‘No distance 
complicates, puzzles, discourages’ but a literal translation retains Goethe’s 
ambiguity: what is ‘difficult’? comes from within. 
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Holy Longing” 


Tell it to no one except for the wise, for the rabble will scorn 
it at once. I will praise the living being that longs for death 
in flame. 


In the cool of nights of love, which begot you, where you 
begot, strange sensation comes upon you when the silent 
candle shines. 


You will no longer be enveloped in the shadowing of 
the dark, and a desire seizes you anew to rise to a higher 
consummation. 


No distance deters you, you come flying and spellbound, and 
at last, greedy for the light,” Butterfly,“ you are burnt up. 


39 Poem 17 is one of the most beautiful lyrics in the entire Divan. The 
perfection of its form, its measured and hymn-like cadences, make it as 
sublime as it is mysterious. 

Much commentary has dwelt on its Sufi allusions. For a discusssion, 
see my Introduction, p. xix. 


40 Light, here exemplified by the candle-flame, is a pre-eminent image 
for God in the Islamic tradition. Qur’än 24:35 (‘Light’) is the famous 
verse that has inspired Sufis and Muslim philosophers for centuries: ‘God 
is the light of the heavens and earth. His light is like this: there is a niche, 
and in it a lamp, the lamp inside a glass, a glass like a glittering star, 
fuelled from a blessed olive tree from neither east nor west, whose oil 
almost gives light even when no fire touches it — light upon light.’ 


41 Butterfly: Goethe addresses the butterfly (rather than a moth) because 
it is a symbol of the soul (Psyche) in Greek mythology. 
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Und so lang du das nicht hast, 
Dieses: Stirb und werde! 


Bist du nur ein trüber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 


Thut ein Schilf sich doch hervor 
Welten zu versüßen! 

Möge meinem Schreibe-Rohr 
Liebliches* entfließen!! 


* Liebliches: A key term in Goethe’s poetic lexicon, as shown in Poem 11. 
It combines the senses of what is lovable as well as charming and delight- 
ful; it epitomises Goethe’s unwavering aim in his poetry: always to give 
delight. 

t The quatrain that concludes The Book of the Singer continues the 
trochaic meter of Poem17, creating the effect of an echo. 
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And as long as you do not possess this — this: Die and 
Become!” You are nothing but a dreary guest on the dark 
earth. 


A reed ventured forth to sweeten worlds! May whatever is 
charming and lovable flow out of my reed-pen.” 


42 Goethe’s injunction to ‘die and become’ is sometimes echoed in later 
German poetry. In Rilke’s ‘Archaic Bust of Apollo’, for example, the last 
line, “You must change your life’ (Du mußt dein Leben ändern) may be 
read as a delicate allusion to ‘Holy Longing’. 


43 Goethe concludes the first book on a lighter note with this playful 
quatrain. The reed supplies the material for the reed-pen (qalam), which 
calligraphers carved to their own specifications but which were also used 
by scholars and poets for their writings. There may be a distant allusion 
here to the famous opening of Jalal al-Din Rümi’s Masnavi with its ‘Song 
of the Reed’, though of course Rami invokes the reed as a flute rather 
than as a writing instrument. It is also, of course, the sugar-cane that 
‘sweetens worlds’, as Goethe learned from translations of Sa‘di. 


Hafis Nameh 


BUCH HAFIS 


THE BOOK OF HAFIZ 


Sey das Wort die Braut genannt, 
Bräutigam der Geist; 

Diese Hochzeit hat gekannt 
Wer Hafısen preist. 


Let the word be called the bride, 
the spirit the bridegroom; whoever 
praises Hafiz has known these 


nuptials. 


* The second book of the Divan is devoted to Hafiz, the Persian poet who 
is the tutelary spirit of the whole book. Here Goethe draws on many 
images and motifs found in the poems of Hafiz and addresses dense and 
allusive tributes to him. But at the same time he is careful to assert his 
own European identity and the essential importance of poetic originality, 
not merely imitating a distant model. Goethe’s ‘twinship’ with Hafiz is an 
intricate and subtle matter, involving a keen sense of his own ‘doubleness’. 
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DICHTER 


HAFIS 


DICHTER 


18 


Beyname 


Mohamed Schemseddin sage, 
Warum hat dein Volk, das hehre, 
Hafis dich genannt? 


Ich ehre, 
Ich erwiedre deine Frage. 
Weil, in gliicklichem Gedächtniß, 
Des Corans geweiht Vermächtniß 
Unverändert ich verwahre, 
Und damit so fromm gebahre 
Daß gemeinen Tages Schlechtniß 
Weder mich noch die berühret 
Die Prophetenwort und Saamen* 
Schätzen wie es sich gebühret, 
Darum gab man mir den Namen. 


Hafıs drum, so will mir scheinen, 
Möcht’ ich dir nicht gerne weichen: 
Denn wenn wir wie andre meynen, 
Werden wir den andern gleichen. 
Und so gleich ich dir vollkommen 
Der ich unsrer heil’gen Bücher 
Herrlich Bild an mich genommen, 
Wie auf jenes Tuch der Tücher 

Sich des Herren Bildniß drückte, 
Mich in stiller Brust erquickte, 
Trotz Verneinung, Hindrung, Raubens, 
Mit dem heitren Bild des Glaubens. 


* Saamen: Samen 
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18 


Pen-Name' 


POET Muhammad Shams al-Din, say, why have your 
people, that noble folk, named you Hafiz? 


HAFIZ I honour your question and reply to it. Because I 
preserve in glad memory the sanctified legacy of 
the Qur’an’ without any alteration and so rever- 
ently bring it forth that the miseries of the quotid- 
ian afflict neither me nor those who treasure the 
Prophet’s word and seed, as is fitting - this is why 
I was given the name. 


POET Because of this, Hafiz, so it appears to me, I would 
not gladly draw apart from you: for if we think 
as others do, we come to be like others. And so 
I am like you utterly for I have taken within 
myself from our own sacred books’ that splendid 
image of the Lord’s likeness that was impressed 
upon that shroud of shrouds, quickening me in my 
silent breast, despite denial or oppression’s theft,* 
with the serene image of belief. 


1 ‘Hafiz’ was the pen-name of Khwaja Shams al-Din Muhammad Hafiz-i 
Shirazi; as explained above, this is what is known in Arabic and Persian 
as the takhallus. In the ghazals of Hafiz the poet addresses himself by this 
name in the penultimate line of the poem. The name denotes someone 
who has memorised the Qur’än in its entirety, as the poet’s reply in the 
next stanza explains. 


2 It was customary for children to memorise the Qur’an and then be 
capable of reciting it. Often this memorisation was accomplished by the 
age of ten. Hafiz was celebrated for his memorisation of the Qur’an which 
he himself considered the foundation of all his poetry. 

3 The ‘sacred books’ of the Bible are for Goethe what the Qur’än is for 
Hafiz. The image on the ‘shroud of shrouds’ refers to what is known as 
the Shroud of Turin; according to tradition, Veronica, a follower of Jesus, 
enshrouded his dead body in a linen cerement that preserved his likeness. 
4 According to some commentators, this line refers to scepticism, on the 
one hand, and the oppressive obstruction of religious bigotry, on the other. 
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19 
Anklage 


Wifst ihr denn auf wen die Teufel lauern, 
In der Wiiste, zwischen Fels und Mauern? 
Und, wie sie den Augenblick erpassen, 
Nach der Holle sie entfiihrend fassen? 
Lügner sind es und der Bösewicht. 


Der Poete warum scheut er nicht 
Sich mit solchen Leuten einzulassen! 


Weiß denn der mit wem er geht und wandelt? 
Er der immer nur im Wahnsinn handelt. 
Gränzenlos, von eigensinn’gem Lieben, 

Wird er in die Oede fortgetrieben, 

Seiner Klagen Reim, in Sand geschrieben, 
Sind vom Winde gleich verjagt; 

Er versteht nicht was er sagt, 

Was er sagt wird er nicht halten. 


Doch sein Lied man läßt es immer walten, 
Da es doch dem Coran widerspricht. 
Lehret nun, ihr des Gesetzes Kenner, 
Weisheit-fromme, hochgelahrte‘ Männer, 
Treuer Mosleminen feste Pflicht. 


Hafıs, in’s besondre, schaffet Aegernisse, 


Mirza sprengt den Geist ins Ungewisse, 
Saget, was man thun und lassen müsse? 


* hochgelahrte: hochgelehrte 
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19 


Lament 


Do you know then whom the devils spy upon in the desert,’ 
between cliff and walls? And how they await the moment to 
seize and lead them off to hell? Liars are they and the evil spirit. 


Why does the poet not shrink from allowing such people in! 


Does he even know with whom he walks and rambles? He 
who always traffics only in madness. Boundless, he is driven 
by stiff-necked love into the wasteland, the rhymes of his 
lament, written on the sand, are swept away at once by the 
wind; he does not understand what he says, he does not 
abide by what he says.‘ 


And yet, his song is allowed to prevail forever, despite the 
fact that indeed it contradicts the Qur’an. O you experts in 
the Law, pious in your wisdom, deeply learned men, teach 
faithful Muslims their bounden duty. 


Hafiz in particular concocts vexations,” Mirza* detonates 
the mind into uncertainty: Say what one must do and not do. 


5 The desert was traditionally seen as the abode of predatory demons, 
including ghouls and evil jinn who lay in ambush for the unwary. 


6 Goethe here cites the Qur’än, süra 26 (“The Poets’). The relevant verses 
(26:221-6) read: ‘Shall I tell you who the jinn come down to? They come 
down to every lying sinner who readily lends an ear to them, and most of 
them are liars: only those who are lost in error follow the poets. Do you 
not see how they rove aimlessly in every valley; how they never follow 
their words with actions?’ 


7 This refers to the fact that the ghazals of Hafiz contain many question- 
able sentiments, as addressed in ‘Fetwa’, the next poem; though his 
piety was above suspicion, Häfiz’s bold paradoxes disturbed traditional 
readers. 

8 It is not clear which of the several poets named Mirza in Classical 


Persian Goethe here refers to but he is meant to represent an explosively 
controversial figure, one who blows apart conventional pieties. 
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20 


Fetwa™ 


Hafis Dichterziige sie bezeichnen 
Ausgemachte Wahrheit unauslöschlich; 
Aber hie und da auch Kleinigkeiten 
Außerhalb der Gränze des Gesetzes. 
Willst du sicher gehn, so mußt du wissen 
Schlangengift und Theriak' zu sondern — 
Doch der reinen Wollust edler Handlung 
Sich mit frohem Muth zu überlassen, 
Und vor solcher, der nur ew’ge Pein folgt, 
Mit besonnenem Sinn sich zu verwahren, 
Ist gewiß das beste um nicht zu fehlen. 
Dieses schrieb der arme Ebusuud euch, 
Gott verzeih ihm seine Sünden alle. 


21 
Der Deutsche dankt 


Heiliger Ebusuud, du hast’s getroffen! 
Solche Heilige wünschet sich der Dichter: 
Denn gerade jene Kleinigkeiten 
Außerhalb der Gränze des Gesetzes, 

Sind das Erbtheil wo er, übermüthig, 
Selbst im Kummer lustig, sich beweget. 
Schlangengift und Theriak muß 


* A fatwa in Islamic law is the formal opinion of a jurist on a legal 
question; such a jurist is known as a mufti, one qualified to deliver such 
a binding opinion. 

+ Theriak: The word, derived from Greek, denotes an antidote, or 
theriac. The skill of the ancient physician lay in knowing how to distin- 
guish between a poison and its antidote, both potentially harmful. 
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20 


Fatwa 


In his poetic effects Hafiz delineates perfected truth inex- 
haustibly; and yet, now and then there are trifles that go 
beyond the limits of the Law. If you would proceed surely, 
you have to know how to distinguish between the venom 
of the snake and its antidote. But to surrender oneself with 
blithe mind to a pure delight in noble dealing, and with 
well-considered reflection to guard yourself against those 
who only pursue eternal pain, is certainly what’s best so 
as not to err. The wretched Abu Su‘ud’ wrote this for you. 
May God forgive him all his sins. 


21 
The German Gives Thanks 


Holy Abu Su‘ud, you’ve hit the mark! The poet always 
wishes for such holy men; for just those very trifles, outside 
the limits of the Law, are the legacy by which he in high 
spirits, merry even in sorrow, operates. Snake venom and 
its antidote must one and the other seem the same to him. 
That one will not kill, this other will not heal. For true life 
is the everlasting innocence of action that reveals itself in 


9 This is Aba Su‘td Efendi (1490-1574), appointed the (Ottoman 
Turkish) Grand Mufti by Suleiman the Magnificent in 1545, and known 
for his scrupulous and commonsensical judicial rulings. The poem is 
actually a versified verbatim paraphrase of one of this mufti’s rulings on 
the poetry of Hafiz. In the final lines Goethe reproduces the typical ending 
of such a pronouncement with its obligatory humility (the ‘wretched’ — 
literally, ‘poor’ — Abu Su‘id). 
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Ihm das eine wie das andere scheinen, 
Todten wird nicht jenes, dies nicht heilen: 
Denn das wahre Leben ist des Handelns 
Ew’ge Unschuld, die sich so erweiset 

Dafs sie niemand schadet als sich selber. 
Und so kann der alte Dichter hoffen, 

Daf die Houris ihn im Paradiese, 

Als verklarten Jüngling wohl empfangen. 
Heiliger Ebusuud, du hast’s getroffen! 


22 


Fetwa" 


Der Mufti las des Misri Gedichte, 

Eins nach dem andern, alle zusammen, 

Und wohlbedächtig warf sie in die Flammen, 
Das schöngeschriebne Buch es ging zu nichte. 


Verbrannt sey jeder, sprach der hohe Richter, 
Wer spricht und glaubt wie Misri - er allein 
Sey ausgenommen von des Feuers Pein: 
Denn Allah gab die Gabe jedem Dichter. 
Misbraucht er sie im Wandel seiner Sünden, 
So seh’ er zu mit Gott sich abzufinden. 


* The second poem with this title is also based on the fatwa of a Turkish 
mufti; this time the verdict is stricter even if the poet is ultimately excused. 
Here Goethe returns to rhyming verses, opening with a quatrain in iambic 
measure which he then expands in the second stanza. 
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such a way that it harms no one but itself. And so the old 
poet can hope that in paradise the houris will receive him as 
a transfigured youth. Holy Abu Su‘ud, you’ve hit the mark! 


22 


Fetwa 


The Mufti read Misri’s'? poems, one after the other, all 
together, and after full consideration tossed them into the 
flames. The beautifully written book was annihilated. 


May everyone, the high judge” spoke, be burned to death 
who speaks and believes like Misri — but may he alone be 
exempted from the agony of the Fire’: for it was Allah who 
gave that poet his gift.” If he misused it in the turmoil of his 
sins, so let him see to it to find his peace with God. 


ro The controversial Ottoman poet Misri Efendi, known by his pen-name 
Niyazi (1617-94) who wrote in both Arabic and Turkish; Goethe knew of 
him through von Hammer’s translations. A mufti was asked to render 
his opinion on the orthodoxy of Misri’s poems. His first reaction was 
to state that ‘the meaning and the sense of these poems are known only to 
God and to Misri’. He ordered the book to be burned; he further ruled that 
anyone who shared Misri’s views should be burned as well. Misri himself 
was, however, to be spared since, as the mufti put it, ‘No fatwa can be 
pronounced against those who are caught up in an inspiration.’ 


11 The ‘high judge’ denotes a qadi, a judge empowered to pronounce 
sentences in such cases. 


12 The Fire: a common Qur’änic term for Hell (al-när). 


13 It was believed from the earliest period that a true poet’s gift was 
supernaturally inspired, coming to him or her spontaneously from a jinn; 
hence, the term majnün, ‘crazy’ but literally, ‘possessed by a jinn’, a 
description applied to several early Arab poets. Here the poet’s inspira- 
tion is seen as coming from God Himself - a notion quite congenial to 
Goethe. And yet again, as in the preceding poems of this book, an 
opposition is drawn between the sober guardians of the Law and the 
poet, inspired beyond the strictures of mere orthodoxy. 
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Unbegrenzt 


Daß du nicht enden kannst das macht dich groß, 
Und daß du nie beginnst das ist dein Loos”. 
Dein Lied ist drehend wie das Sterngewölbe, 
Anfang und Ende immerfort dasselbe, 

Und was die Mitte bringt ist offenbar, 

Das was zu Ende bleibt und Anfangs war. 


Du bist der Freuden ächte Dichterquelle, 
Und ungezählt entfließt dir Well’ auf Welle. 
Zum Küssen stets bereiter Mund, 

Ein Brustgesang der lieblich fließet, 

Zum Trinken stets gereizter Schlund, 

Ein gutes Herz das sich ergießet. 


Und mag die ganze Welt versinken, 
Hafıs, mit dir, mit dir allein 

Will ich wetteifern! Lust und Pein 
Sey uns den Zwillingen gemein! 

Wie du zu lieben und zu trinken 

Das soll mein Stolz, mein Leben seyn. 


Nun töne Lied mit eignem Feuer! 
Denn du bist älter, du bist neuer. 


* Loos = Los 
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23 
Unbounded 


What makes you great is that you cannot end, and that you 
never begin, that is your destiny. Your song is spinning like 
the starry vault, beginning and end everlastingly the same, 
and what the midpoint brings is manifestly what remains at 
the end and in the beginning ever was.'* 


You are the poet’s true source” of joys, and wave upon wave 
flows from you beyond count. A mouth always primed to 
kiss, a song from the breast that flows in loveliness, a maw'® 
ever aroused to drink, a kindly heart that pours itself out. 


And, Hafiz, though the whole world go under, with you, 
with you alone, will I strive to compete! Let pleasure and 
pain be held in common for us, twins that we are! Like you 
to love and to drink shall be my pride, my life. 


Now, Song, ring out with your very own fire! For you are 
older, you are newer.” 


14 This poem, and especially its opening stanza, is one of the most sublime 
and beautiful in the entire Divan, as certain commentators have noted. The 
stately simplicity of its cadences, as well as the seemingly inevitable fall 
of its rhymes, reveal Goethe’s mastery even in old age. Though the poem 
is addressed to Hafiz, it apostrophises Song itself, one of the dominant 
themes of the collection; but it does so in terms that seem applicable to God 
Himself, as He is often invoked in Persian poetry. But for Goethe it is Song 
that is seen as primordial, virtually eternal. It is an element that is ever 
‘older’ while remaining simultaneously ever ‘newer’. What is ‘older’ is 
what Goethe has gained from Hafiz; what is ‘newer’ is what he now brings 
to his own poems, in tones not heard before in his verse. Here too he boldly 
proclaims his twinship — and his rivalry - with Hafiz. 

15 source, as in a spring of water (Quelle). 

16 The German word Schlund can simply mean ‘mouth’ but here Goethe 
seems to want to evoke something thirstier and more capacious, hence ‘maw’. 
17 Though the poem does not follow the formal pattern of the ghazal, 
here Goethe comes close to evoking its spirit and tone; even the final 


apostrophe to Song echoes the invocation of the poet’s own name in the 
traditional ghazal. 
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Nachbildung 


In deine Reimart hoff’ ich mich zu finden, 

Das Wiederholen soll mir auch gefallen, 

Erst werd’ ich Sinn, sodann auch Worte finden; 
Zum zweytenmal soll mir kein Klang erschallen, 
Er müßte denn besondern Sinn begründen, 

Wie du’s vermagst begiinstigter vor allen. 


Denn wie ein Funke fähig zu entzünden 

Die Kaiserstadt, wenn Flammen grimmig wallen, 
Sich winderzeugend, glühn von eignen Winden, 
Er, schon erloschen, schwand zu Sternenhallen; 
So schlangs von dir sich fort mit ew’gen Gluten 
Ein deutsches Herz von frischem zu ermuthen. 


Zugemeßne Rhythmen reizen freylich, 

Das Talent erfreut sich wohl darin; 

Doch wie schnelle widern sie abscheulich, 
Hohle Masken ohne Blut und Sinn. 

Selbst der Geist erscheint sich nicht erfreulich, 
Wenn er nicht, auf neue Form bedacht, 

Jener todten Form ein Ende macht. 
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24 


Imitation 


In the art of your rhymes I hope to find myself, repetition" 
shall be my pleasure too; first PI find the sense and then I 
will find the words; on a second try no echo will sound for 
me, it has to establish the specific sense, as you do, most 
gifted of all! 


Then, like the spark that can kindle the imperial city? when 
the flames rage furiously, and engendered by the wind glow 
in their own hot drafts, and the spark, long extinguished, 
disappears in the great halls of the stars: so it spirals on from 
you, with eternal glow, to fire up a German heart afresh. 


It’s true that measured cadences can charm, and talent 
takes keen pleasure in them; and yet, how quickly they turn 
tiresome and repel, hollow masks” that lack both blood 
and sense. The mind seems not to enjoy itself when, set on 
new form, it doesn’t put an end to such dead form. 


18 ‘repetition’, an allusion to the repeating rhymes in a ghazal. 


19 An allusion to the burning of Moscow, in 1812, by the Muscovites 
to thwart the invading army of Napoleon. The metaphor is somewhat 
elusive: the spark kindles the conflagration of the city which is then 
whipped by the wind to a blaze while the spark itself disappears into 
space. So too the spark set alight by Hafiz’s poems kindles the poet’s 
inspiration but then vanishes. He begins in imitation but boldly breaks 
free, like the blaze itself; he will not follow Hafiz, or any other poet, 
slavishly but will invent new form. This internal complexity — twinship 
with Hafiz along with independence from his example - gives the Divan 
its particular, often tacit, inner tension. 


20 With ‘hollow masks’ Goethe distances himself from the classical 
measures, such as hexameter, which he had often used in the past. 
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25 
Offenbar Geheimnis 


Sie haben dich heiliger Hafıs 

Die mystische Zunge genannt, 

Und haben, die Wortgelehrten, 

Den Werth des Worts nicht erkannt. 


Mystisch heißest du ihnen, 

Weil sie närrisches bey dir denken, 
Und ihren unlautern Wein 

In deinem Namen verschenken. 


Du aber bist mystisch rein 

Weil sie dich nicht verstehn, 

Der du, ohne fromm zu seyn, selig bist! 
Das wollen sie dir nicht zugestehn. 


26 
Wink’ 


Und doch haben sie Recht die ich schelte: 
Denn daf ein Wort nicht einfach gelte 

Das müßte sich wohl von selbst verstehn. 

Das Wort ist ein Facher! Zwischen den Staben 
Blicken ein Paar sch6ne Augen hervor. 

Der Facher is nur ein lieblicher Flor, 

Er verdeckt mir zwar das Gesicht; 

Aber das Madchen verbirgt er nicht, 

Weil das schönste was sie besitzt 

Das Auge, mir in’s Auge blitzt. 


* Poem 26 is a continuation of, and response to, Poem 25. 
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Open Secret 


Holy Hafiz, they have called you the mystical tongue” but 
those men so learned in words haven’t recognised the value 
of the word. 


For them you are called mystical because they think foolish 
things of you and pass their illicit wine around in your name. 


But you are mystically pure because they do not understand 
you — you who without being pious, are blessed!” They will 
never concede you that. 


26 
Hint 


And yet, those whom I scold are right: That a word not 
simply be valid, that must be understood of itself. The word 
is a fan! Between its pleats a pair of lovely eyes gazes out. 
The fan is only the thinnest veil. True, it hides her face from 
me and yet, it does not conceal the girl. For the loveliest 
thing she owns - her eye - flashes upon my eye. 


21 ‘the mystical tongue’ is more usually given as ‘the tongue of the invis- 
ible’ (lisan al-ghayb) in encomia of the poet because of the presumed 
mystical depth of his poetry. 


22 For Goethe, in accord with his view of Hafiz as a Persian Voltaire, 


his reputation as a mystic rests only on the incomprehension of his 
interpreters, not on his own particular insights. 
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27 
An Hafis* 


Was alle wollen weifst du schon 

Und hast es wohl verstanden: 

Denn Sehnsucht hält, von Staub zu Thron, 
Uns all in strengen! Banden. 


Es thut so weh, so wohl hernach 
Wer straubte sich dagegen? 

Und wenn den Hals der eine brach 
Der andre bleibt verwegen. 


Verzeihe Meister, wie du weift 
Dass ich mich oft vermesse* 

Wenn sie das Auge nach sich reisst, 
Die wandelnde Cypresse. 


Wie Wurzelfasern schleicht ihr Fuss 
Und buhlet mit dem Boden 

Wie leicht Gewolk verschmilzt ihr Gruss 
Wie Ost-Gekos ihr Oden.’ 


Das alles drängt uns ahndevoll' 
Wo Lock’ an Locke kräuselt, 

In brauner Fülle ringelnd schwoll, 
Sodann im Winde säuselt. 


* Poem 27 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan to form the 
concluding verses of The Book of Hafız. 


t strengen: festen 

t sich vermessen: sich erkühnen 

§ Ost-Gekos: Ostwind; Oden: Odem, Atem 
|| ahndevoll: ahnungsvoll 
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27 
To Hafiz” 


You already know what everyone wants and have under- 
stood it well: for longing” holds us all, from the dust-speck 
to the throne, in mighty bonds. 


It hurts so and yet afterwards it is good, who can struggle 
against it? If one breaks his neck, another remains embold- 
ened. 


Pardon, Master, as you know that often I presume when she 
tears her eyes away, that strolling cypress.” 


Like root-tendrils her foot creeps on and forms liaisons with 
the ground; like light cloud her greeting melts, like the east 
wind her breath. 


That all urges us mysteriously where lock” upon lock is 
tousled, swells up curling in brown profusion, then mur- 
murs in the wind. 


23 The final poem in The Book of Hafiz - strict quatrains in iambic 
tetrameter — exemplifies Goethe’s attempt to write in the manner of Hafiz. 
He draws on loosely linked clusters of phrases and standard tropes 
common in Persian poetry (the cypress, the tousled locks, etc.), the sense 
of which is not always immediately apparent. Such parataxis figures 
often in Hafiz, e.g., in his first ghazal: ‘Dark night and dread wave, whirl- 
pool, how terrible ... !’ 


24 ‘Longing’ (Sehnsucht) is a key theme in the Divan, as already shown 
in Poem 17. 


25 ‘cypress’ is a standard figure for the beloved in all his or her grace. 


26 The motif of the locks of the beloved’s hair, much favoured by Hafiz. 
will be further developed in The Book of Love (e.g., Poem 33). 
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Nun öffnet sich die Stirne klar 

Dein Herz damit zu glatten, 
Vernimmst ein Lied so froh und wahr 
Den Geist darin zu betten. 


Und wenn die Lippen sich dabey 
Aufs niedlichste bewegen; 

Sie machen dich auf einmal frey 
In Fesseln dich zu legen. 


Der Athem will nicht mehr zuriick, 
Die Seel’ zur Seele fliehend 
Gerüche winden sich durchs Glück 
Unsichtbar wolkig ziehend. 


Doch wenn es allgewaltig brennt, 
Dann greifst du nach der Schaale 

Der Schenke läuft der Schenke kömmt 
Zum erst und zweytenmale. 


Sein Auge blitzt, sein Herz erbebt 

Er hofft auf deine Lehren, 

Dich, wenn der Wein den Geist erhebt, 
Im höchsten Sinn zu hören. 


Ihm öffnet sich der Welten Raum 

Im Innern Heil und Orden,“ 

Es schwillt die Brust, es bräunt der Pflaum, 
Er ist ein Jüngling worden. 


Und wenn dir kein Geheimnis blieb, 
Was Herz und Welt enthalte, 

Dem Dencker winckst du treu und lieb 
Dass sich der Sinn entfalte. 


* Orden: Ordnung 
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Now the brow opens up in its clarity to soothe your heart, 
you hear a song so glad and true, you lay your mind down 
in it. 


And when lips move in the most fetching way they set you 
free at once to lay yourself in shackles down. 


The breath will return no more, soul fleeing to soul, scents coil 
themselves through the happiness, invisibly cloudily drawing.” 


But when all-consumingly it burns, then you reach for the 
cup; the cup-bearer” runs, the cup-bearer comes for a first 
and a second time. 


His eye flashes, his heart trembles. He is hoping for instruc- 
tion” from you, to hear you when wine exalts your mind to 
its sublimest sense. 


For him the space of the worlds falls open. Salvation and 
order deep within, his breast swells, his down” darkens, he 
has become a young man. 


And if you have no secret left that encompasses heart 
and world, you offer hints*' both true and fond so that the 
meaning may unfold. 


27 This beautiful line (‘unsichtbar wolkig ziehend’), at once dense and 
evocative, demonstrates just how closely Goethe echoes the particular 
expressive qualities of Persian poetry. 


28 The cup-bearer (sägi in Arabic and Persian), often evoked in the 
ghazal, is a standard figure, at once a disciple and an object of desire (as 
well as a youth eager for instruction). 


29 The cup-bearer lingers in the hope of garnering some wisdom from 
the (increasingly tipsy) poet and sage. 

30 ‘down’ signifies the onset of maturity. Sufis often practised a kind 
of cult of the ‘beardless youth’ that entailed a rapt gaze at a handsome 
young man in which a sublimated sexual longing sought ‘the beauty of 
God’ in human form. 


31 ‘hints’: Goethe here alludes to the Sufi practice whereby the master 
taught not only by words but by gestures and hints (isharät in Arabic); 
for example, by casting the glance upwards instead of merely saying 
‘heaven’. 
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Auch dass vom Throne Firstenhort 
Sich nicht fiir uns verliere 

Giebst du dem Schach ein gutes Wort 
Und giebst es dem Veziere. 


Das alles kennst und singst du heut 
Und singst es morgen eben. 

So tragt uns freundlich dein Geleit 
Durchs rauhe milde” Leben. 


* milde: freundlich, freigebig 
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So, too, that the princely hoard from the throne may not 
be lost to us, give the Shah” a goodly word, and give the 
vizier one too. 


All this you know and you sing it today, and you’ll sing 
it again tomorrow. So may your friendship companion us 
through life both rough and genial. 


32 Rulers and their viziers often summoned Sufi masters to court in 
order to benefit from their wisdom and perception; and sometimes, too, 
for the pleasure of being scolded and rebuked by them. 


Uschk Nameh 


BUCH DER LIEBE’ 


THE BOOK OF LOVE 


Sage mir, 
Was mein Herz begehrt? 


Mein Herz ist bey dir, 
Halt es werth. 


Tell me, what your heart 
desires? My heart is with 
you, hold it dear.! 


* The third book of the Divan is devoted to love, the first of the four 
essential poetic themes listed in ‘Elements’ in Book 1. This is passionate, 
erotic love, denoted by the Arabic word ‘ishq (32), a word taken over 
in Persian, Turkish, Urdu and other languages of Islam. The word has 
strong sexual connotations. When used by Sufis in their love poems and 
prayers to God, its usage caused scandal. But it was the word favoured 
also by the philosophers in the Arabic Aristotelian tradition to indicate 
love of God who is always, in the words of Avicenna, ‘the first Beloved’ 
(al-ma'shüq al-awwal). 

t The epigraph to Book 3 is disputed. Some scholars, such as Erich Trunz 
(in the Hamburg edition) have argued that it is based on an editorial error 
and should read: “Tell me what your heart desires.’ This would accord 
better with the theme throughout of exchanges between lovers and Ihave 
translated it thus. It was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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28 
Musterbilder 


Hor’ und bewahre 

Sechs Liebespaare. 
Wortbild entziindet, Liebe schiirt zu: 

Rustan und Rodawu. 
Unbekannte sind sich nah: 

Jussuph und Suleika. 
Liebe nicht Liebesgewinn: 

Ferhad und Schirin. 
Nur fiir einander da: 

Medschnun und Leila. 
Liebend im Alter sah 

Dschemil auf Boteinah. 
Süße Liebeslaune, 

Salomo und die Braune! 
Hast du sie wohl vermerkt, 

Bist im Lieben gestarkt. 
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28 
Exemplary Images 


Hear and hold close six pairs of lovers. Word-image' 
enflames, love stokes it: Rustam and Rudaba.* Unknown to 
each other, they are close: Yusuf and Suleika.’ Love, not love’s 
reward: Farhad and Shirin.* Only there for one another: 
Majnun and Layla.’ Loving in age Jamil glimpsed Buthay- 
nah.‘ Sweet moods of love: Solomon and the Dark One!’ If 
you’ve marked these well, you are made strong in your love. 


1 Wortbild: The compound noun announces the theme. The mere enun- 
ciation of the lover’s name forms an image in the mind. The very syllables 
of the name shed radiance. The mention of each pair of lovers — each of 
whom is often invoked by Hafiz - is preceded by a phrase that encapsu- 
lates the story of their love. 


2 Rustam is the fabled ‘elephant-bodied’ warrior of pre-Islamic Persia, 
whose exploits are recounted in the Book of Kings (Shah-nameh) by the 
eleventh-century Persian epic poet Firdowsi (on whom Goethe comments 
in the ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 377-9). In fact, Goethe has here conflated 
Rustam with his father Zal who fell in love with Rüdäba, as she with him, 
merely upon hearing each other’s names mentioned. 


3 Yusuf (the Biblical Joseph) is the subject of sūra 12 of the Qur’än where 
the attempt by Potiphar’s wife to seduce him is vividly described. The wife 
is not named in the Qur’an but in later poetic accounts, she became 
known as Zulaykha, admired for her chastity and love of God. For Sufis, 
Yusuf is a paragon of manly beauty; he is ‘the moon of Canaan’ and 
indeed, the human embodiment of the beauty of God. The story was 
immortalised by the work of the fifteenth-century Persian poet Jami (on 
whom see ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 385-6). 


4 Farhad and Shirin Farhad was the legendary unrequited lover of Shirin 
from ancient pre-Islamic Persia. The great Persian poet Nizami in 1180 
wrote his epic Khusraw wa-Shirin in which the love triangle is most 
famously celebrated. 


5 Majnün was a seventh-century Arab poet known popularly as ‘Majnün 
Layla’, or ‘the man driven mad for Layla.’ Like Jamil, he was one of the 
so-called ‘Udhri poets, who wrote of chaste, unrequited passion. Goethe 
mentions this couple again in Poem 42 below (‘Most Secret’). Heinrich 
Heine celebrated this group in his 1851 poem ‘Der Asra’ as ‘jene Asra/ 
welche sterben, wenn sie lieben’ (those Asra who die when they love). 


6 Jamil, another early Arab poet, fell in love with Buthaynah after a 
glimpse of her but was prevented by her tribe from pursuing his passion. 


7 The Biblical King Solomon who fell madly in love with the Queen 
of Sheba. Goethe calls her ‘the dark one’ (die Braune), probably with 
reference to The Song of Solomon (1:5): ‘I am black but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem.’ (In the Luther Bible of 1545 the verse reads: ‘ich 
bin schwartz aber gar lieblich, ihr Töchter Jerusalems.’) 
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29 


Noch ein Paar* 


Ja! Lieben ist ein gross Verdienst! 

Wer findet schöneren Gewinnst'? — 

Du wirst nicht mächtig, wirst nicht reich; 
Jedoch den grössten Helden gleich. 
Man wird so gut wie vom Propheten, 
Von Wamik und von Asra reden. — 
Nicht reden wird man, wird sie nennen. 
Die Nahmen müssen alle kennen. 

Was sie gethan, was sie geübt 

Das weiss kein Mensch! Dass sie geliebt 
Das wissen wir. Genug gesagt! 

Wenn man nach Wamik und Asra fragt. 


* Poem 29 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
t Gewinst: Gewinn (Grimm). 
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29 


Another Couple 


Yes! Love is a great accomplishment! Who can discover a 
lovelier gain? — You won’t become mighty, you won’t get 
rich, but you'll be like the greatest heroes. One should speak 
of Wamiq* and of Asra in the same way one speaks well 
of the Prophet. — But we won’t just talk, we will name them. 
All must know the names. What they did, what they carried 
out, nobody knows! That they loved, that’s what we know. 
Enough said! If anyone asks about Wamiq and Asra. 


8 The name Wamiq simply means ‘ardent lover’ in Arabic while ‘Adhra’ 
means ‘virgin’. The original story, derived from an early Greek novel 
about Metiochos and Parthenope by an unknown author, formed the 
basis of the eleventh-century Persian poet ‘Unsuri’s “The Lover and the 
Virgin’. The original Old Persian text of the tale survives only in frag- 
ments. For Goethe what matters is that the lovers’ names are a ‘Wortbild’ 
(word picture) and still radiate with a magical intensity. 
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30 
Lesebuch 


Wunderlichstes Buch der Bücher 
Ist das Buch der Liebe; 
Aufmerksam hab’ ich’s gelesen: 
Wenig Blatter Freuden, 

Ganze Hefte Leiden, 

Einen Abschnitt macht die Trennung. 
Wiedersehen! ein klein Capitel 
Fragmentarisch. Binde Kummers 
Mit Erklärungen verlängert, 
Endlos ohne Maas. 

O! Nisami! - doch am Ende 
Hast den rechten Weg gefunden; 
Unauflösliches wer löst es? 
Liebende sich wieder findend. 


31° 


Ja! die Augen waren’s, ja der Mund, 
Die mir blickten, die mich küssten. 
Hüfte schmal der Leib so rund, 

Wie zu Paradieses Listen. 

War sie da? Wo ist sie hin? 

Ja! sie war’s, sie hat’s gegeben, 

Hat gegeben sich im Fliehn 

Und gefesselt all’ mein Leben. 


* Poem 31 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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30 
Reader’ 


The most wonderful book of all books is the book of love; 
I’ve read it attentively: a few pages of joy, entire fascicles 
of suffering; ‘Separation’ forms one chapter. ‘See you again!’ 
a tiny chapter, a fragmentary one. Tomes of anxiety length- 
ened by annotations, unending, beyond all measure. O 
Nizami!” - still, by the end you’ve found the right way. 
Who could ever unravel this tangle? Lovers who find each 
other again. 


34" 


Yes, the eyes it was! Yes, the mouth, that looked at me, 
that kissed me. Slender the hips, the body so rounded, as 
though for pleasures of paradise. Was she there? Where has 
she gone? Yes, it was she, she gave herself, gave herself in 


flight and shackled my whole life. 


9 That is, a book of readings (Lesebuch). 


ro Nizami (d. 1180), Persian poet and author of epical romances, is 
discussed by Goethe in ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 380-1. 


11 Poem 31, written spontaneously while the first edition of the Divan 
was in the press, in 1819, was reportedly inspired by Goethe’s recollec- 
tion of Marianne von Willemer, his lover and collaborator — and his 
inspiration for much of the Divan. 
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32 


Gewarnt 


Auch in Locken hab’ ich mich 
Gar zu gern verfangen, 

Und so Hafıs! wär’s wie dir 
Deinem Freund ergangen. 


Aber Zöpfe flechten sie 
Nun aus langen Haaren, 
Unterm Helme fechten sie, 
Wie wir wohl erfahren. 


Wer sich aber wohl besann 
Laft sich so nicht zwingen: 
Schwere Ketten fürchtet man, 
Rennt in leichte Schlingen. 
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32 
Warned” 


I have myself all too willingly become entangled in locks 
of hair, and so, Hafiz, it would be for your friend as it was 
for you. But now they wind braids out of their long hair, 
they fight as though wearing helmets, as we both know well 
from experience. 


But whoever reflects well doesn’t let himself be so com- 
pelled: you fear heavy chains but stumble into flimsy snares. 


12 The poem adopts the motif endlessly elaborated by Persian poets, that 
of the bewitching and beguiling locks of hair (Locken) that the beloved 
uses to ensnare the poet; but Goethe introduces a European hair-style as 
well, that of the braid (Zopf).The two styles are woven together by rhyme 
(internal as well as end-rhyme: flechten/ fechten in stanza 2) and by con- 
trast: the locks or ringlets are the ‘heavy chains’, an obvious snare, but 
the lover all too easily runs into the less obvious ‘light snares’ (leichte 
Schlingen) of the braids, rather humorously seen as helmets donned for 
battle. This motif occurs also in Western poetry; see, for example (among 
others), Milton’s ‘Lycidas’, where he writes: ‘Were it not better done, as 
others use,/ To sport with Amaryllis in the shade,/ Or with the tangles of 
Neaera’s hair?’ 
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33 


Versunken 


Voll Locken kraus ein Haupt so rund! - 

Und darf ich dann in solchen reichen Haaren, 
Mit vollen Händen hin und wieder fahren 

Da fühl’ ich mich von Herzensgrund gesund. 
Und küss’ ich Stirne, Bogen,* Auge, Mund, 
Dann bin ich frisch und immer wieder wund.' 
Der fünfgezackte Kamm! wo sollt’ er stocken? 
Er kehrt schon wieder zu den Locken. 

Das Ohr versagt sich nicht dem Spiel, 

Hier ist nicht Fleisch, hier ist nicht Haut, 

So zart zum Scherz so liebeviel!‘ 

Doch wie man auf dem Köpfchen kraut, 

Man wird in solchen reichen Haaren 

Für ewig auf und nieder fahren. 

So hast du Hafıs auch gethan, 

Wir fangen es von vornen an. 


* Bogen: die Augenbrauen 

+ wund: verletzt, verwunden 

+ Der fünfgezackte Kamm: die Hand 

$ liebeviel: an adjective coined by Goethe. 
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33 


Immersed” 


So round a head full of curly ringlets! And if I may roam 
with full hands back and forth in such rich hair, I feel whole 
and healed in the depth of my heart. And when I kiss brow, 
eyebrows, eye, mouth, then I am fresh and wounded all 
over again. How should the five-toothed comb ever snag? 
It returns to the ringlets again. Nor does the ear deny itself 
the game, here is not flesh, here is not skin, so tender to 
frivolity, so love-abundant! Yet just as one lovingly tousles 
the head, so may he forever ramble up and down in such 
rich hair. Just as you too, Hafiz, have done, we start from 
the beginning all over again. 


13 Another poem that plays on the ringlet-motif. Here Goethe approaches 
the ghazal form more boldly, with his repeated rhymes (a-b-b-a, a-a) only 
to continue in alternating couplets, all in iambic measure. He also draws 
more on figurative epithets (‘the five-toothed comb’ for the hand). The 
sense of touch is paramount; the ear plays a part but it too is something 
to be fondled amid the hair. His coinage liebeviel has the effect of a 
familiar adjective (e.g., liebevoll) but is far more suggestive. 
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34 
Bedenklich 


Soll ich von Smaragden reden, 

Die dein Finger niedlich zeigt? 
Manchmal ist ein Wort vonnöthen. 
Oft ist’s besser daßß man schweigt. 


Also sag’ ich: daß die Farbe 

Grün und augerquicklich sey! 

Sage nicht daß Schmerz und Narbe 
Zu befürchten nah dabey. 


Immerhin! du magst es lesen! 
Warum übst du solche Macht! 
‘So gefährlich ist dein Wesen 
Als erquicklich der Smaragd.’ 


35° 


Liebchen, ach! im starren Bande 
Zwangen sich die freyen Lieder, 
Die im reinen Himmelslande 
Munter flogen hin und wieder. 
Allem ist die Zeit verderblich, 
Sie erhalten sich allein! 

Jede Zeile soll unsterblich, 
Ewig wie die Liebe seyn. 


* Poem 35 was written in 1819, but only included in the 1827 edition 
of the Divan, inspired presumably by Goethe’s inspection of the freshly 
printed first edition (like Poem 31 above). 
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34 


Dubious“ 


Shall I speak of the emerald’ that your finger coyly sports? 
Sometimes a word is requisite. Often it’s better to keep still. 


And so I say that the colour is green and refreshes the eye! 
Don’t say that sorrow and scar stand close at hand to be feared. 


And yet! You may read it! Why do you exert such force! 
“Your being is as dangerous as the emerald is restorative.’ 


35 


Ah, Darling! The free songs that once flitted joyously back 
and forth in the pristine realm of the heavens are pressed 
into rigid confines." Time corrupts everything, they alone 
remain fresh! Every line should be deathless, eternal as love 
itself is. 


14 Three quatrains in trochaic tetrameter, written — not for Marianne — 
but for a 15-year-old Dutch girl, the baroness Betty Strick van Linschoten, 
in 1815; it is she who can ‘exert such force’ on the infatuated elderly 
poet and for whom his praise of silence and discretion is intended (‘Often 
it is better to keep still’). 


15 Goethe was much taken with the supposed healing properties of 
the emerald, especially when applied to the eyes. In his novel Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften (Elective Affinities) he writes of its soothing and 
restorative effects. Various occult powers were attributed to the emerald 
in medieval Muslim sources; for example, it could destroy the eyes of a 
serpent if brandished in front of it. See the eleventh-century poet and 
philosopher Nasir-i Khusraw’s final work, the Jami‘ al-Hikmatayn, trans- 
lated as Between Reason and Revelation (London: I.B. Tauris, 2012) by 
the present writer, p. 163; see also Manfred Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1972), p. 399. 


16 confines: literally, bonds (Bande); the motif of being bound, tied up, 
shackled, occurs frequently in the Divan (as also in the poems of Hafiz). 
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36 


Schlechter Trost 


Mitternachts weint’ und schluchtzt’” ich, 
Weil ich dein entbehrte. 

Da kamen Nachtgespenster 
Und ich schämte mich. 
Nachtgespenster, sagt ich, 
Schluchzend und weinend 
Findet ihr mich, dem ihr sonst 
Schlafendem vorüberzogt. 
Große Güter vermiss’ ich. 
Denkt nicht schlimmer von mir 
Den ihr sonst weise nanntet, 
Großes Uebel betrifft ihn! — 
Und die Nachtgespenster 

Mit langen Gesichtern 

Zogen vorbey, 

Ob ich weise oder thorig' 
Völlig unbekiimmert. 


37 


Genügsam 


“Wie irrig wähnest du 

Aus Liebe gehöre das Mädchen dir zu. 
Das könnte mich nun gar nicht freuen, 
Sie versteht sich auf Schmeicheleyen.’ 


* weint’ und schluchzt’: weinte und schluchzte 
+ thörig: töricht 
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36 


False Comfort 


At midnight I was weeping and sobbing, because I was 
bereft of you. Then night-spirits arrived and I was ashamed. 
Night-spirits, I said, you find me here sobbing and weep- 
ing, I whom you used to pass over while asleep. I am 
missing great good things. Don’t think worse of me whom 
you once called wise. A great evil has afflicted him! And the 
night-spirits with long faces passed by, utterly unconcerned 
as to whether I was wise or foolish.” 


34 


Content" 


‘How wrongly you assume that the girl is yours 
out of love. That couldn’t make me happy at all; 
she’s concerned only with flirtatious flattery.’ 


17 The poem, unrhymed and in variable measures, takes its inspiration 
from the Book of Job 4:13 ff: ‘In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up...’ The title refers to the false comfort Job 
receives from his censorious and unfeeling friends. 


18 Another poem written in 1815. In his draft Goethe had originally 
inserted the name Hatem but replaced it with ‘the poet’. Hatem was the 
pen-name he had devised for himself in imitation of Hafiz. He will use it 
later, especially in The Book of Suleika (see Poem 106). In its dialogue 
form the poem echoes a convention of early Arabic poetry in which a 
spying busybody chides the love-obsessed poet. 
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DICHTER Ich bin zufrieden daß ich’s habe! 
Mir diene zur Entschuldigung: 
Liebe ist freywillige Gabe 
Schmeicheley Huldigung. 


38 


Gruss 


O wie selig ward mir! 

Im Lande wandl’* ich 

Wo Hudhud über den Weg läuft. 
Des alten Meeres Muscheln 

Im Stein sucht’ ich die versteinten, 
Hudhud lief einher 

Die Krone entfaltend. 

Stolzirte, neckischer Art, 

Ueber das Todte scherzend, 

Der Lebend’ge. 

Hudhud, sagt’ ich, fürwahr! 

Ein schoener Vogel bist du. 

Eile doch, Wiedehopf! 

Eile der Geliebten 

Zu verkünden daß ich ihr 

Ewig angehöre. 

Hast du doch auch 

Zwischen Salomo 

Und Saba’s Königin 

Ehemals den Kuppler gemacht. 


* wandl: wandle 
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POET I am content that I have it! This serves me as an 
excuse: Love is a freely given gift, flattery fealty. 


38 


Greeting” 


O how blessed it was for me! I wandered in the countryside 
where Hudhud” ran along the path. From the ancient sea’s 
shells I searched for those that were petrified; Hudhud ran 
about, unfurling his crown-crest, in a swaggering, frivolous 
way, cracking jokes about the dead, the living. Hudhud, 
I said, Really! You’re one fine bird. Hurry up, Hoopoe! 
Hurry to announce to my beloved that I am hers for ever. 
As you once played the matchmaker between Solomon and 


the Queen of Sheba! 


19 Written in short, unrhymed ‘free verse’ lines with variable measures, 
reminiscent of Goethe’s earlier, very spontaneous poems. The poem also 
alludes to his abiding interest in matters geological. 

20 Hudhud is the word for the hoopoe (Upupa epops) in Arabic, a clever 
and mischievous bird that plays a big role in Persian poetry; thus, in The 
Parliament of the Birds (Mantiq al-Tayr) of the Persian mystical poet 
Farid al-Din ‘ Attar, the hoopoe is both the protagonist and the spokesman 
for the other birds. 
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DICHTER 


39 


Ergebung 


‘Du vergehst und bist so freundlich, 
Verzehrst dich und singst so schön?’ 


Die Liebe behandelt mich feindlich! 
Da will ich gern gestehn 

Ich singe mit schwerem Herzen. 
Sieh doch einmal die Kerzen, 

Sie leuchten indem sie vergehn. 


Eine Stelle suchte der Liebe Schmerz,” 
Wo es recht wiist und einsam ware; 
Da fand er denn mein oedes Herz 
Und nistete sich in das leere. 


* This stanza was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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39 


Resignation” 


‘You pass by and are so friendly, do you consume 
yourself yet sing so beautifully?’ 


POET Love treats me with hostility! So I will be glad to 
admit: I sing with a heavy heart. Just take a look 
at candles, they glow as they go under. 


Love’s sorrow sought out a place where it would 
be lonely and desolate; it then discovered my heart 
laid waste and made a nest for itself in that empty 
place. 


21 Another brief, irregularly rhymed dialogue concluding with a strict 
quatrain. The image of the candles occurs often in the Persian poets; so 
too does the conceit that sorrow nests in the lovelorn heart, e.g., Hafiz, 
‘Sorrow has nested in the narrow heart.’ Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall 
(ed.), Fundgruben des Orients, bearbeitet durch eine Gesellschaft von 
Liebhabern. 6 vols. (Vienna: A. Schmid, 1809-18), vol. 2, p. 31. Hereafter, 
von Hammer. 
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40 


Unvermeidlich 


Wer kann gebieten den Vögeln 
Still zu seyn auf der Flur? 

Und wer verbieten zu zappeln 
Den Schafen unter der Schur? 


Stell’ ich mich wohl ungebärdig 

Wenn mir die Wolle kraust? 

Nein! Die Ungebärden entzwingt* mir 
Der Scheerer der mich zerzaust. 


Wer will mir wehren zu singen 
Nach Lust zum Himmel hinan? 
Den Wolken zu vertrauen 

Wie lieb sie mir’s angethan. 


41 


Geheimes 


Ueber meines Liebchens Aeugeln 
Stehn verwundert alle Leute, 
Ich, der Wissende, dagegen 
Weiß recht gut was das bedeute. 


Denn es heißt: ich liebe diesen, 
Und nicht etwa den und jenen, 
Lasset nur ihr guten Leute 
Euer Wundern, euer Sehnen. 


* entzwingen: abnötigen 
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40 
Unavoidable 


Who can command the birds to be still in the field?” And 
who can prohibit the sheep from squirming under the 
shear? 


Do I set myself up as unruly when my wool springs out? 
No! The shearer” who tousles me compels me to unruliness. 


Who could prevent me from singing with joy to heaven on 
high, to confide in the clouds, how lovingly she has treated 
me? 


41 


Secret” 


Everybody stands bedazzled by my sweetheart’s shy side- 
long glances. By contrast, I, who am in the know, know 
very well what that signifies. 


For it means: I love this one, and not that one or the other. 
You good people, leave off your amazement, your yearning. 


22 Goethe takes the image from Hafiz who wrote, ‘Who can order the 
birds to be still in the field? When I thirst for your sign, where then is 
patience?’ (von Hammer, vol. 2, p. 87). Goethe had initially entitled this 
poem ‘Ungeduld’ (Impatience). 

23 The shearer in this conceit is the embodiment of destiny but the poet 
cannot be gentled for the shears: the need to sing out his love is irresist- 
ible, a force of nature. 


24 Three quatrains, again in trochaic tetrameter, with alternating rhyme. 
Goethe took the conceit straight from Hafiz: ‘All the unwitting are 
amazed at my beloved’s glances...’ (von Hammer, vol. 1, p. 368). 
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Ja, mit ungeheuren Mächten 
Blicket sie wohl in die Runde; 
Doch sie sucht nur zu verkünden 
Ihm die nächste süße Stunde. 


42 


Geheimstes 


“Wir sind emsig nachzuspüren, 
Wir, die Anecdotenjager, 

Wer dein Liebchen sey und ob du 
Nicht auch habest viele Schwager. 


Denn daf du verliebt bist sehn wir, 
Mögen dir es gerne gönnen; 

Doch daß Liebchen so dich liebe, 
Werden wir nicht glauben können.’ 


Ungehindert, liebe Herren, 

Sucht sie auf, nur hört das Eine: 
Ihr erschrecket wenn sie dasteht, 
Ist sie fort, ihr koost* dem Scheine. 


* koost: kost 
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Yes, with enormous powers she shoots her glance all around; 
and yet, she is only seeking to alert him to the next sweet 
hour. 


42 


Most Secret” 


‘We are dying to track down — we hunters of anecdotes — 
who your sweetheart may be and whether you might not 
also have a lot of rivals.” 


For we see that you’re in love, and are glad to see it grant- 
ed you; still, that a sweetheart might love you so we really 
can’t manage to believe.’ 


Dear Sirs, without hindrance seek her out! But just heed 
one thing: You’ll take fright when she appears; when she’s 
gone you'll taste her semblance. 


25 The ‘most secret’ of the title has nothing to do with matters mystical. 
In 1810 Goethe had fallen under the spell of the lovely Austrian empress 
Maria Ludovica, then a mere twenty-three years old, and his affection 
was reciprocated, especially after she and Goethe performed together 
in a comedy which he had written for her court. Goethe was sworn to 
silence about their relationship, hence the oblique references in the poem 
(‘the imperial throne’). The Empress died in 1816, three years before the 
Divan was published, and Goethe was grief-stricken. 


26 ‘brothers-in-law’ (Schwager), here in the sense of rivals. For this 
sense, see Birus, vol. 2, p. 1055. 
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Witt ihr wie Schehab-eddin 
Sich auf Arafat entmantelt, 
Niemand haltet ihr für thörig 
Der in seinem Sinne handelt. 


Wenn vor deines Kaysers Throne, 
Oder vor der Vielgeliebten 

Je dein Name wird gesprochen 
Sey es dir zu höchstem Lohne. 


Darum war’s der höchste Jammer, 
Als einst Medschnun sterbend wollte 
Daß vor Leila seinen Namen 

Man forthin nicht nennen sollte. 
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You know how Shihab al-Din” stripped off his cloak at 
Arafat.” No one will think you fools if you act in his way. 


If ever your name be spoken before the imperial throne or 
before the dearly beloved, may it be to your highest praise. 


Just so, there was the loudest lamentation when dying 
Majnun” expressed the wish that his name never afterward 
be spoken before Layla. 


27 It is not clear which Sufi saint this Shihab al-Din was. It may 
have been the great thirteenth-century Sufi master Shihab al-Din Abü 
Hafz ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Suhrawardi; see Birus, vol. 2, pp. 1056-57. 
Goethe took from von Hammer an anecdote about how the saint stripped 
off his cloak while on pilgrimage at the station of Arafat as a gesture of 
humility and thankfulness to God. Goethe seems to have coined the verb 
entmanteln by analogy with French démanteler or English dismantle. 

28 Arafat: This is the plain of ‘Arafat, some 21 km. east of Mecca, where 
pilgrims congregate during the hajj, the obligatory pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina; the stop at ‘Arafat - ‘the Day of ‘Arafat’ - is considered by 
many the high point of the pilgrimage. 

29 For Majnün and Layla, see Poem 28 above with its note. 


Tefkir Nameh 


BUCH DER BETRACHTUNGEN 
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* The fourth book of the Divan is devoted to reflection, or tafkir (S33), 
with an emphasis on ethical advice. In Goethe’s words, the book is 
‘devoted to practical morality and life-wisdom in accord with Oriental 
custom and practice’. Most of the brief edifying lyrics are untitled. Often 
they represent Goethe’s very personal dialogues with himself. 
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43 


Höre den Rath den die Leyer tönt; 
Doch er nutzet nur wenn du fähig bist; 
Das glücklichste Wort es wird verhöhnt 
Wenn der Hörer ein Schiefohr* ist. 


“Was tönt denn die Leyer?’ sie tönet laut: 
Die schönste das ist nicht die beste Braut, 
Doch wenn wir dich unter uns zählen sollen, 
So mußt du das Schönste, das Beste wollen. 


44 
Fünf Dinge‘ 


Fünf Dinge bringen fünfe nicht hervor, 

Du, dieser Lehre öffne du dein Ohr: 

Der stolzen Brust wird Freundschaft nicht entsprossen. 
Unhöflich sind der Niedrigkeit Genossen; 

Ein Bösewicht gelangt zu keiner Größe; 

Der Neidische erbarmt sich nicht der Blöße; 

Der Lügner hofft vergeblich Treu’ und Glauben; 

Das halte fest und niemand laß dir’s rauben. 


* Schiefohr: ‘one who hears badly or incorrectly’ (Grimm). 


+ Goethe derived this advice from the Pand-nameh (The Book of Advice), 
a work by the Persian poet and mystic Farid al-Din ‘Attar (c. 1129-1230) 
in the French translation of Silvestre de Sacy (see ‘Notes and Essays’, 
p. 510). Hellmut Ritter, the great authority on ‘Attar, describes this as ‘a 
moral booklet which has long been popular in the East as a schoolbook’ 
(Hellmut Ritter, The Ocean of the Soul (Leiden: Brill, 2003), p. 1.) 
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43 


Hear the advice that the lyre sounds out; and yet, it’s of 
use only if you’re capable. The most felicitous word will be 
scorned if the hearer has an untrustworthy ear. 


‘What does the lyre sound out?’ It sounds out loudly: The 
loveliest is not the best bride; still, if we should count you 
one of us, then you must wish for the loveliest, the best. 


44 


Five Things 


Five things do not bring five about; you, open your ear up 
to this teaching: Friendship will never sprout from a vain- 
glorious heart; the companions of baseness are unmannerly; 
a good-for-nothing can never achieve greatness; the envious 
man has no compassion for nakedness; the liar hopes in 
vain for faithfulness and belief — hold fast to this and no- 
body can despoil you. 
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45 
Fiinf Andere 


Was verkiirzt mir die Zeit? 
Thatigkeit! 

Was macht sie unertraglich lang? 
Müssiggang! 

Was bringt in Schulden? 
Harren und Dulden! 

Was macht Gewinnen? 
Nicht lange besinnen! 

Was bringt zu Ehren? 
Sich wehren! 


46 


Lieblich ist des Mädchens Blick der winket, 
Trinkers Blick ist lieblich eh er trinket, 

Gruß des Herren der befehlen konnte, 
Sonnenschein im Herbst der dich besonnte. 
Lieblicher als alles dieses habe 

Stets vor Augen, wie sich kleiner Gabe 

Dürft’ge Hand so hübsch entgegen dränget, 
Zierlich dankbar was du reichst empfänget. 
Welch ein Blick! ein Gruß! ein sprechend Streben! 
Schau es recht und du wirst immer geben. 
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45 
Five Others 


What shortens time for me? Activity! 

What makes it unbearably long? Idleness! 

What brings blame? Procrastination and long-suffering! 
What produces gains? Not pondering over-much! 
What leads to honour? Resistance! 


46 


The young girl’s glance, when she signals, is precious, the 
drinker’s glance, before he drinks, is precious, as is the greet- 
ing of the ruler who can command, the sunshine in autumn 
that shines down on you. But keep in sight, more precious 
than all of these, how a hand in need so prettily presses 
even a little gift to itself, how exquisitely thankful it accepts 
what you hold out. What a glance! What a greeting! What 
an expressive effort! See it rightly and you will always give. 
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Und was im Pend-Nameh steht 

Ist dir aus der Brust geschrieben: 
Jeden dem du selber giebst 

Wirst du wie dich selber lieben. 
Reiche froh den Pfennig hin, 

Häufe nicht ein Gold-Vermächtniß, 
Eile freudig vorzuziehn 

Gegenwart vor dem Gedachtnifs. 


48 


Reitest du bey e’nem Schmied vorbey, 

Weifst nicht wann er dein Pferd beschlagt; 
Siehst du eine Hiitte im Felde frey, 

Weifst nicht ob sie dir ein Liebchen hegt; 
Einem Jiingling begegnest du schön und kühn, 
Er überwindet dich künftig oder du ihn. 

Am sichersten kannst du vom Rebstock sagen 
Er werde für dich was Gutes tragen. 

So bist du denn der Welt empfohlen, 

Das Uebrige will ich nicht wiederholen. 
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47 


And what stands written in the Pand-nameh' comes to 
you from the heart: everyone to whom you give yourself, 
you will come to love as yourself. Give your penny happily, 
don’t pile up a legacy of gold, make haste joyously to prefer 
the present to its memory. 


48 


You ride past a blacksmith but you don’t know when he 
may shoe your horse; you see a vacant hut in the field, but 
don’t know whether it harbours a beloved for you; you 
encounter a young man, handsome and bold, someday he 
may overcome you or you him; the surest thing you can 
say of the vine is that it will bear something good for you. 
In this way are you then commended to the world; the rest 
I won’t reiterate. 


1 For this work, see note } to ‘Fünf Dinge’, Poem 44. 
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Den Gruss des Unbekannten ehre ja! 

Er sey dir werth als alten Freundes Gruss. 
Nach wenig Worten sagt ihr Lebewohl! 
Zum Osten du, er westwärts Pfad an Pfad - 
Kreutzt euer Weg nach vielen Jahren drauf 
Sich unerwartet, ruft ihr freudig aus: 

Er ist es! Ja! da wars! als hätte nicht 

So manche Tagefahrt zu Land und See, 

So manche Sonnenkehr sich drein gelegt. 
Nun tauschet Waar’ um Waare, theilt Gewinn! 
Ein alt Vertrauen wirke neuen Bund - 

Der erste Gruss ist viele Tausend werth, 
Drum grüsse freundlich jeden der begrüsst. 


Sot 


Haben sie von deinen Fehlen 
Immer viel erzaehlt, 

Und für wahr sie zu erzählen 
Vielfach sich gequaelt. 

Hätten sie von deinem Guten 
Freundlich dir erzählt, 

Mit verständig treuen Winken, 
Wie man bessres waehlt; 

O! gewiss! das Allerbeste 
Blieb mir nicht verheelt, 


* Poem 49, another untitled poem, this time in iambic pentameter, was 
added to the 1827 edition of the Divan, as were Poems 50-55. 


t This untitled poem with its strict a-b rhymes is another of Goethe’s 
approximations of the ghazal, despite obvious formal differences; its 
alternating long and short trochaic lines echo the musicality of the ghazal. 
Not an imitation but an attempt to capture something essential about the 
ghazal in a German - or perhaps, better, a ‘European’ - form. 
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49 


Honour the greeting of the unknown man! It will be as pre- 
cious to you as an old friend’s salutation. After few words 
you say Farewell! You head for the East, he to the West, 
path upon path - should your paths cross once again after 
many years unexpectedly, greet each other joyously: It is 
he! It was there! As if so many journeys over land and sea, 
so many returning suns, had not occurred. Now trade goods 
for goods, share the profit! An old trustworthiness effects 
a new bond - the first greeting is worth many a thousand; 
and so give a friendly greeting to everyone who greets you. 


50° 


They’ve always had a lot to say about your failings, and to 
recount them rightly, they have troubled themselves might- 
ily. Had they told of your good points in a friendly way, 
with clear and honest pointers as to how one goes about 
choosing what is better, O for sure the best of all would not 
have been hidden from me, that best that counts only a few 


2 This rather cryptic lyric addresses Goethe’s many critics over the years, 
ranging from Frederick the Great to the poet Klopstock and the dramatist 
Lessing. As Max Rychner (Rychner, p. 454) summarises the poem, ‘they 
have always made a great stir about my failings and in so doing went 
beyond the truth while laboriously maintaining its appearance. Had they 
promoted the good that was in me rather than carping negatively, and 
strengthened my confidence, they might have shown me the way to what 
is better. O but I found the best of all without their help, the best that 
only the elect know. It chose me as a pupil; it teaches me penitence and 
a turn to what is productive when I go wrong.’ 


102 
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Das fürwahr nur wenig Gäste 

In der Clause zaehlt, 

Nun als Schüler mich, zu kommen, 
Endlich auserwaehlt, 

Und mich lehrt der Busse Frommen, 
Wenn der Mensch gefehlt. 


51 


Märkte reizen dich zum Kauf; 
Doch das Wissen blähet auf. 
Wer im Stillen um sich schaut 
Lernet wie die Lieb’ erbaut. 
Bist du Tag und Nacht beflissen 
Viel zu hoeren viel zu wissen; 
Horch an einer andern Thüre 
Wie zu wissen sich gebühre. 
Soll das Rechte zu dir ein 

Fühl’ in Gott was Rechts zu seyn: 
Wer von reiner Lieb entbrannt 
Wird vom Lieben Gott erkannt. 


52 


Wie ich so ehrlich war 

Hab ich gefehlt, 

Und habe Jahre lang 

Mich durch gequaelt; 

Ich galt und galt auch nicht, 
Was sollt es heissen? 

Nun wollt ich Schelm seyn 
Thät mich befleissen; 
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guests in its confraternity, and now to come to me as if to 
a pupil, at last singled out. And piety instructs me in repen- 
tance when the man himself goes wrong. 


51 


Markets stimulate you to buy; but knowledge is puffed up. 
Whoever gazes about himself in stillness learns how love ed- 
ifies. If you are studious by day and by night, much to hear 
and much to know: listen at another door how it is most 
fitting to know. Should the good be within you, feel what 
the good is in God: whoever blazes up in pure love. will be 
acknowledged by the loving God.’ 


52 


When I was so very honest I went wrong and for years I 
went about tormenting myself; I was worthy and yet un- 
worthy as well; how was that possible? I resolved then to 
be a good-for-nothing and went at it energetically; that 


3 Another brief lyric addressed to himself in rhyming couplets. The con- 
flict between knowledge and love was perhaps inspired by I Corinthians 
8:1: ‘Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.’ (In the Luther Bible the 
passage reads: ‘Das Wissen bläst auf, aber die Liebe bessert.’) 
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Das wollt mir gar nicht ein 
Musst mich zerreissen. 

Da dacht ich ehrlich seyn 
Ist doch das beste, 

War es nur kümmerlich 

So steht es feste. 


53 


Frage nicht durch welche Pforte 
Du in Gottes Stadt* gekommen, 
Sondern bleib’ am stillen Orte 

Wo du einmal Platz genommen. 


Schaue dann umher nach Weisen, 
Und nach Mächtigen, die befehlen; 
Jene werden unterweisen, 

Diese That und Kräfte stählen. 


Wenn du nüztlich und gelassen 
So dem Staate treu geblieben, 
Wisse! Niemand wird dich hassen 
Und dich werden Viele lieben. 


Und der Fürst erkennt die Treue, 
Sie erhält die That lebendig; 

Dann bewährt sich auch das Neue 
Nächst dem Alten erst beständig. 


* Gottes Stadt, here to be understood as: die Welt (the world). 
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didn’t suit me either, and I had to lacerate myself. Then I 
thought: to be honest is still the best; even if it’s of small 
account, yet it still holds fast. 


53 


Don’t ask by which gate you came into God’s city but stay 
in the silent place where you once found a space. 


Then gaze around for the wise and for the powerful who 
give commands; the former will instruct you, the latter steel 
you in act and strength. 


If you are useful and serene, remain true to the state, then 
know: no one will hate you, and many will love you. 


And the prince will acknowledge your fidelity, your deeds 
will keep it alive; so then the new will also be protected as 
something lasting alongside the old. 
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54 


Woher ich kam? Es ist noch eine Frage, 

Mein Weg hierher, der ist mir kaum bewusst,” 
Heut nun, und hier, am himmel-frohen Tage, 
Begegnen sich, wie Freunde, Schmerz und Lust. 
O! süsses Glück! Wenn beyde sich vereinen! 
Einsam, wer möchte lachen? möchte weinen? 


55 


Es geht eins nach dem andern hin, 

Und auch wohl vor dem andern; 

Drum lasst uns rasch und brav und kühn 
Die Lebenswege wandern. 

Es haelt dich auf, mit Seitenblick, 

Der Blumen viel zu lesen; 

Doch hält nichts grimmiger zurück, 

Als wenn du falsch gewesen. 


* An echo of Proverbs 20:24 in the Luther Bible (1545): ‘Jedermanns 
Gänge kommen vom Herrn. Welcher Mensch versteht seinen Weg?’ 
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54 


Where did I come from? This is still a question, my way 
here is scarcely known to me; today, right here, on a day 
when the heavens are glad, grief and delight come together 
as friends. O sweet felicity, when these two are as one! Who 
would wish to laugh, who would wish to weep, all alone?* 


55 


One goes hence after another, and sometimes too before the 
other; so let us walk on life’s pathways intrepidly, bravely 
and boldly. It holds you up when you glance aside to pluck 
the flowers; and yet, nothing more fatally holds you back 
than if you have been false.” 


4 The poem was inspired by a chance encounter on the way to Karlsbad 
with the husband of the deceased Empress Maria Ludovica (see ‘Most 
Secret’, Poem 42, above) whom Goethe had loved. Goethe called the 
poem ‘a gentle greeting to spirits in infinity, a final echo of vanished and 
convivial days’ (Rychner, p. 456). There is an echo perhaps of Hafiz, ‘why 
I came and where I have been is still obscure’ (von Hammer, vol. 2, 
p. 180), as well as of Proverbs 20:24: ‘Man’s goings are of the Lord; how 
can a man then understand his own way?’ 


5 As Rychner notes (p. 456), Goethe, in a letter from 1775, mentioned a 
‘Christian hymn’ that begins ‘Man trägt eins nach dem andern hin’ (One 
after another is borne away...) and the recollection may have inspired 
this poem. But the moral Goethe draws is far from Christian resignation 
in the face of mortality! 
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56 


Behandelt die Frauen mit Nachsicht! 

Aus krummer Rippe ward sie erschaffen, 
Gott konnte sie nicht ganz grade machen. 
Willst du sie biegen, sie bricht. 

Lafst du sie ruhig, sie wird noch krummer, 
Du guter Adam, was ist denn schlimmer? — 
Behandelt die Frauen mit Nachsicht: 

Es ist nicht gut daß euch eine Rippe bricht. 


SZA 


Das Leben ist ein schlechter Spafs, 

Dem fehlts an Dies, dem fehlts an Das, 

Der will nicht wenig, der zu viel 

Und Kann und Glück kommt auch in’s Spiel. 
Und hat sich’s Ungliick drein gelegt 

Jeder wie er nicht wollte tragt. 

Bis endlich Erben mit Behagen 

Herrn Kannicht-Willnicht weiter tragen. 


* Poem 57 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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56 


Be gentle in dealing with women! They were created from 
a crooked rib. God couldn’t make it quite straight. If you 
bend it, it breaks; if you leave it be, it gets even crookeder. 
O good Adam, which of these is worse? Be careful in deal- 
ing with women: it isn’t good to break a rib of your own. 


37 


Life is a bad joke: this one lacks that, that one lacks this, 
this one doesn’t want less, that one wants too much, and 
luck and ability come also into play. And if misfortune is 
mixed in too, each man bears it even unwillingly. Until 
at the end the heirs show up to carry Mr Cannot-Willnot 
gleefully away. 
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58 


Das Leben ist ein Gänsespiel: 

Je mehr man vorwarts gehet, 

Je früher kommt man an das Ziel, 
Wo niemand gerne stehet. 


Man sagt die Ganse waren dumm, 
O! glaubt mir nicht den Leuten: 
Denn eine sieht einmal sich rum 
Mich rückwärts zu bedeuten. 


Ganz anders ist’s in dieser Welt 
Wo alles vorwarts driicket, 
Wenn einer stolpert oder fallt 
Keine Seele rückwärts blicket. 


39° 


‘Die Jahren nahmen dir, du sagst, so vieles: 

Die eigentliche Lust des Sinnespieles, 

Erinnerung des allerliebsten Tandes' 

Von gestern, weit und breiten Landes 

Durchschweifen frommt nicht mehr; selbst nicht von Oben 
Der Ehren anerkannte Zier, das Loben 

Erfreulich sonst. Aus eignem Thun Behagen 

Quillt nicht mehr auf, dir fehlt ein dreistes Wagen! 

Nun wüsst’ ich nicht was dir Besondres bliebe?’ 


Mir bleibt genug! Es bleibt Idee und Liebe! 


* Poem 59 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 


t Tand: a trivial object of little value such as a child’s toy or game; cf. 
Birus, vol. 2, p. 1643. 
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58 


Life is a ‘goose-game’:* the farther forward you move the 
quicker you come to the goal where no one wants to stop. 


They say that geese are stupid; O don’t give credence to 
such people: for sometimes a goose looks around to tell me 
to move back. 


In this world it goes quite otherwise where everything 
presses forward: if someone stumbles or falls, not a single 
soul looks back. 


59 


‘The years, you say, have taken so much from you: the 
lively pleasure in the senses’ play, remembrance of the 
all-precious fripperies of yesterday, the roaming through 
lands far and wide that no longer satisfies; not even the 
cherished adornment of honour from on high, the acclama- 
tion, once so delightful. No satisfaction bubbles up from 
your own deeds, you are lacking in audacious daring! Now 
I don’t even know whether anything remains for you at all.’ 


Enough remains for me! Love remains, and the idea! 


6 The ‘goose-game’ is an old board game with numbered squares; each 
player casts dice and moves his metal goose forward according to the 
number cast. There are unlucky squares, such as number 58 ‘where no 
one wants to stop’, designated by a dead goose; whoever lands there is 
out of the game. The game is still in vogue under various names. 
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60 


Vor den Wissenden sich stellen 
Sicher ist’s in allen Fallen! 

Wenn du lange dich gequälet 
Weiss er gleich wo dir es fehlet; 
Auch auf Beyfall darfst du hoffen, 
Denn er weiss wo du’s getroffen. 


61 


Freygebiger wird betrogen, 
Geizhafter ausgesogen, 
Verstandiger irrgeleitet, 
Verniinftiger leer geweitet, 
Der Harte wird umgangen, 
Der Gimpel wird gefangen. 
Beherrsche diese Luge, 
Betrogener betrige! 
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60 


To set yourself in the presence of those who know is the 
surest thing in every case! If you have been long troubled 
he will know at once where you’ve gone astray; you may 
even hope for applause since he knows when you have hit 
the mark.’ 


61 


The generous is deceived, the miser is divested, the intelli- 
gent is misled, the reasonable drawn into the void, the rigid 
man is circumvented, the fool is ensnared. Master these lies, 
deceived, turn deceiver! 


7 Poem 60 was originally written as an inscription in the copy of the 
Divan that Goethe sent to the Orientalist Johann Gottfried Eichhorn 
(1752-1827), with thanks for his scholarly assistance, in 1819; it was 
added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. For Eichhorn, see Goethe’s 
remarks in his ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 486-7. 
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62 


Wer befehlen kann wird loben 
Und er wird auch wieder schelten, 
Und das muß dir, treuer Diener, 
Eines wie das andre gelten. 


Denn er lobt wohl das Geringe, 
Schilt auch, wo er sollte loben, 
Aber bleibst du guter Dinge 
Wird er dich zuletzt erproben. 


Und so haltet’s auch ihr Hohen 
Gegen Gott wie der Geringe, 
Thut und leidet, wie sich’s findet, 
Bleibt nur immer guter Dinge. 


63 
An Schach Sedschan und Seines Gleichen 


Durch allen Schall und Klang 
Der Transoxanen 

Erkühnt sich unser Sang 

Auf deine Bahnen! 

Uns ist für gar nichts bang, 
In dir lebendig, 

Dein Leben daure lang 

Dein Reich beständig! 
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62 


He who can command will praise and he will also scold 
at times; and that must you, you faithful servant, take, one 
with the other. 


For he may praise the trivial, may scold when he ought to 
praise; but if you remain well disposed, he will also reckon 
you at your true worth. 


And you, you Lofty Ones, behave yourselves towards God 
as the little man does: act and suffer things as they are, while 
remaining always well disposed. 


63 


To Shah Shuja‘ and his Counterparts 


Through all the roar and clang of the Transoxanian troops, 
our song makes bold along your ways! We are afraid of 
nothing, in you we live; may your life be long, may your 
reign endure forever!’ 


8 Shah Shuja‘ ruled during Häfiz’s lifetime. Transoxania - the land 
beyond the Oxus River - is the region in Central Asia where the Janissaries 
created their loud and clangorous war-music, rich in drums and brass. 
Goethe wrote the poem as a tribute to Karl August who was then taking 
part in the Vienna Congress. 
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64 


Hochste Gunst 


Ungezahmt so wie ich war 

Hab’ ich einen Herrn gefunden, 
Und gezähmt nach manchem Jahr 
Eine Herrin auch gefunden. 

Da sie Prüfung nicht gespart 
Haben sie mich treu gefunden, 
Und mit Sorgfalt mich bewahrt 
Als den Schatz den sie gefunden. 
Niemand diente zweyen Herrn 
Der dabey sein Glück gefunden; 
Herr und Herrin sehn es gern 
Daß sie beide mich gefunden, 
Und mir leuchtet Glück und Stern 
Da ich beyde Sie gefunden. 


65 


Ferdusi spricht 


O Welt! wie schamlos und boshaft du bist! 
Du nährst und erziehest und tödtest zugleich. 


Nur wer von Allah begünstiget ist, 
Der nährt sich, erzieht sich, lebendig und reich. 


Was heifst denn Reichthum? — Eine wärmende Sonne, 
Geniefst sie der Bettler, wie wir sie genießen! 

Es möge doch keinen der Reichen verdrießen 

Des Bettlers, im Eigensinn, selige Wonne. 
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64 


Highest Favour 


Untamed, as I was then, I found a master and, tamed, after 
many a year, I found a mistress too. When they were sorely 
put to the test, they found me to be true and they kept me 
with care as the treasure that they had found. No one served 
two masters who has found his happiness therein. Master 
and mistress are glad to see that both of them have found 
me; and for me my felicity and my star have shone since I 
found them both.’ 


65 


Firdowsi Speaks 


‘O world! how shameless and wicked you are! You nourish 
and rear us and kill at once.’'” 


Only he whom Allah has favoured is nourished and reared, 
living and rich. 


What then does wealth mean? A beggar enjoys the sun that 
warms him just as we do! So let none of the wealthy despise 
the blessed delight of the beggar in his own innermost way. 


9 Another tribute to the Duke Karl August and his Duchess Louisa. 
Goethe’s repetition of the rhyme on ‘gefunden’ (‘found’) throughout the 
poem is meant to suggest the repeating rhymes of a ghazal. 


ro The opening couplet is taken from the eleventh-century Persian epic 
poet Firdowsi, and Goethe’s rejoinder follows. The verses are in dactylic 
measure, perhaps to suggest Firdowsi’s epic style. For Goethe’s comments 
on Firdowsi, see his ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 377-9. 
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66 
Dschelal-eddin Rumi spricht 


Verweilst du in der Welt, sie flieht als Traum, 
Du reisest, ein Geschick bestimmt den Raum, 
Nicht Hitze, Kälte nicht vermagst du fest zu halten, 
Und was dir blüht, sogleich wird es veralten. 


67 


Suleika spricht 


Der Spiegel sagt mir ich bin schön! 

Ihr sagt: zu altern sey auch mein Geschick. 
Vor Gott muß alles ewig stehn, 

In mir liebt Ihn, für diesen Augenblick. 
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66 
Jalal al-Din Rumi Speaks" 


If you linger in the world it flees like a dream; you travel but 
destiny decrees the space; you cannot retain either heat or 
cold, and whatever flowers for you withers away at once. 


67 
Suleika Speaks” 


The mirror says to me: I am beautiful! You say: To grow old 
will be your fate as well. Before God everything must stand 
eternally, love Him in me for this instant. 


11 Goethe was much taken by the great Persian mystical poet, Rumi; see 
his ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 381-3. 

12 Suleika, as noted earlier, was the name given to Potiphar’s wife who 
tried to seduce Joseph and in later Islamic tradition, came to be a model 
of chastity and virtue. For the original story, see Qur’an, süra 12. 


Rendsch Nameh” 


BUCH DES UNMUTHS 


THE BOOK OF ILL-HUMOUR 


* The fifth book of the Divan deals with displeasing things, as listed in 
The Book of the Singer, Poem 7 (‘Elements’). The Persian word ranj (&5)) 
denotes ‘pain, discomfort, affliction, displeasure’. Goethe uses it to 
encompass all that is ugly, disagreeable, toilsome in life for these too are 
essential elements of poetry. 
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68 


‘Wo hast du das genommen? 
Wie konnt’ es zu dir kommen? 
Wie aus dem Lebensplunder 
Erwarbst du diesen Zunder? 
Der Funken letzte Gluthen 
Von frischem zu ermuthen?’* 


Euch mög? es nicht bedünkeln 
Es sey gemeines Fünkeln;' 
Auf ungemeßner Ferne, 

Im Ocean der Sterne, 

Mich hatt’ ich nicht verloren, 
Ich war wie neugeboren. 


Von weißer Schaafe Wogen 

Die Hügel überzogen, 

Umsorgt von ernsten Hirten, 
Die gern und schmal bewirthen. 
So ruhig, liebe Leute, 

Daß jeder mich erfreute. 


In schauerlichen Nächten, 
Bedrohet von Gefechten, 

Das Stöhnen der Cameele 
Durchdrang das Ohr, die Seele, 
Und derer die sie führen 
Einbildung und Stolziren. 


Und immer ging es weiter 
Und immer ward es breiter 
Und unser ganzes Ziehen 

Es schien ein ewig Fliehen, 
Blau, hinter Wüst’ und Heere, 
Der Streif erlogner Meere. 


* ermuten: beleben, anfachen 
t Fünkeln: aufglimmen 
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68 


‘Where did you get this? How could it come to you? How 
did you get this tinder out of life’s plunder, to revive the 
final glimmer of the spark afresh?’ 


It ought not be obscure to you, it is a glimmering common 
to everyone; at immeasurable distance, in the ocean of the 
stars, I did not lose myself; I was as though newborn. 


From the surge of white sheep enveloping the hill, tended 
by serious shepherds who take pleasure in offering modest 
hospitality, such peaceful loving folk, each one of whom 
delights me. 


In nights of shuddering, menaced by war, the groaning of 
the camels shot through the ear and the soul, through the 
imagination and the swagger, of those who led them. 


And always it went further, always it grew broader, and 
all our dragging effort seemed an eternal flight from the 
pitched battle of illusory seas,' blue, behind the wasteland 
and the troops. 


1 ‘illusory seas’, i.e., a mirage. 
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69 


Keinen Reimer wird man finden 
Der sich nicht den besten hielte, 
Keinen Fiedler der nicht lieber 
Eigne Melodieen spielte. 


Und ich konnte sie nicht tadeln; 
Wenn wir andern Ehre geben 
Müssen wir uns selbst entadeln. 
Lebt man denn wenn andre leben? 


Und so fand ich’s denn auch juste 
In gewissen Antichambern, 

Wo man nicht zu sondern wußte 
Mausedreck von Koriandern. 


Das Gewesne wollte hassen 
Solche riistige neue Besen, 
Diese dann nicht gelten lassen 
Was sonst Besen war gewesen. 


Und wo sich die Völker trennen, 
Gegenseitig im Verachten, 

Keins von beyden wird bekennen 
Daß sie nach demselben trachten. 


Und das grobe Selbstempfinden 
Haben Leute hart gescholten, 
Die am wenigsten verwinden, 
Wenn die andern was gegolten. 
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No rhymester can be found, who doesn’t think himself the 
best; no fiddler who’d not rather play his own melodies. 


And I really couldn’t fault them; if we honour others, must 
we deprecate ourselves? Do we then live if others do? 


And this is just what I found to be true in certain ante- 
chambers? where nobody knew how to distinguish mouse- 
shit from coriander-seeds. 


What-has-been meant to hate such rough new brooms, but 
these in turn wouldn’t value what-had-once-been broom too. 


And when people are divided by mutual contempt, neither 
will acknowledge that they are striving for the same thing. 


And people who have harshly reproved crass self-regard 
are the very ones who have the hardest time accepting what 
others have found of value. 


2 antechambers: that is, this attitude is widespread not only among poets 
and musicians but in the corridors of power. 
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70 


Befindet sich einer heiter und gut, 
Gleich will ihn der Nachbar peinigen; 
So lang der Tiichtige lebt und thut, 
Mochten sie ihn gerne steinigen. 
Ist er hinterher aber todt, 

Gleich sammeln sie große Spenden, 
Zu Ehren seiner Lebensnoth 

Ein Denkmal zu vollenden, 

Doch ihren Vortheil sollte dann 
Die Menge wohl ermessen, 
Gescheiter wär’s den guten Mann 
Auf immerdar vergessen. 


71 


Uebermacht, Ihr könnt es spüren, 
Ist nicht aus der Welt zu bannen; 
Mir gefällt zu conversiren 

Mit Gescheiten, mit Tyrannen. 


Da die dummen Eingeengten 
Immerfort am stärksten pochten, 
Und die Halben, die Beschränkten 
Gar zu gern uns unterjochten; 


Hab’ ich mich für frey erkläret, 
Von den Narren, von den Weisen, 
Diese bleiben ungestöret, 

Jene möchten sich zerreißen. 
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70 


If anyone happens to be cheerful and good his neighbour 
plagues him at once; for as long as the worthy man lives and 
acts, they’d really rather stone him. But no sooner is he dead 
than they solicit donations to set up a monument to honour 
his life of wretchedness. But the mob should really calculate 
what’s to its best advantage. It would really be cleverer to 
forget the good man for good. 


71 


Superiority, you can sense it, cannot be banned from the 
world; I like to converse with the clever and with despots. 


Since the stupid and limited always throb the most, and the 
mediocre, the hemmed-in, would all too eagerly subdue us, 


I have declared myself free from both the fools and the 
wise; the latter remain unruffled while the former can savage 
themselves as they wish. 
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Denken in Gewalt und Liebe 
Müfsten wir zuletzt uns gatten, 
Machen mir die Sonne trübe 
Und erhitzen mir den Schatten. 


Hafıs auch und Ulrich Hutten 
Muften ganz bestimmt sich rüsten 
Gegen braun’ und blaue Kutten; 
Meine gehn wie andre Christen. 


“Aber nenn’ uns doch die Feinde!’ 
Niemand soll sich unterscheiden: 
Denn ich hab’ in der Gemeinde 
Schon genug daran zu leiden. 


72 


Wenn du auf dem Guten ruhst, 
Nimmer werd’ ich’s tadeln, 
Wenn du gar das Gute thust, 
Sieh das soll dich adeln; 

Hast du aber deinen Zaun 

Um dein Gut gezogen, 

Leb ich frey und lebe traun 
Keineswegs betrogen. 


Denn die Menschen sie sind gut, 
Würden besser bleiben, 

Sollte nicht wie’s einer thut, 
Auch der Andre treiben. 

Auf dem Weg da ists ein Wort, 
Niemand wird’s verdammen: 
Wollen wir an Einen Ort, 

Nun! wir gehn zusammen. 
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They think that in the end we must be allied in power and 
love, they make the sun sad upon me, and they heat up my 
cooling shades. 


Hafiz too and Ulrich Hutten? must certainly gird themselves 
against brown and blue habits;* mine proceed like other 
Christians. 


‘But just give us the enemies’ names!’ Let no one single them 
out: as it is, I have already enough to put up with in this 
society. 


72 


If you rest pleased with the good you’ve done, PIL never 
find fault with you; and if you actually do what’s good, see 
here, that must ennoble you! But if you’ve stretched a fence 
all around your good, PII live freely at my ease, in no way 
deceived. 


For people are good and would be even better if one man 
did not act just as another does. Underway - that’s a word 
nobody will condemn - if we want to reach the same place, 
fine, let’s go together!’ 


3 Goethe had an abiding respect for the reformer and poet Ulrich von 
Hütten (1488-1523) as a liberator of human thought. 


4 The brown habits are those of Christian monks, the blue those of the 
more pious members of Häfiz’s circle. 


5 As Birus notes (vol. 2, p. 1110) this is Goethe’s way of countering the 
view of the theorists of the French Revolution that human perfectibility 
is possible through social egalitarianism. For Goethe, a human being is 
born good and it is preferable to ‘remain better’ (besser bleiben) rather 
than to strive to become better by being like everyone else. 
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Vieles wird sich da und hie 
Uns entgegen stellen. 

In der Liebe mag man nie 
Helfer und Gesellen, 

Geld und Ehre hatte man 

Gern allein zur Spende 

Und der Wein, der treue Mann, 
Der entzweyt am Ende. 


Hat doch tiber solches Zeug 

Hafis auch gesprochen, 

Ueber manchen dummen Streich 

Sich den Kopf zerbrochen, 

Und ich seh nicht was es frommt 

Aus der Welt zu laufen, 

Magst du, wenn das Schlimmste kommt, 
Auch einmal dich raufen. 


73 


Als wenn das auf Namen ruhte! 
Was sich schweigend nur entfaltet. 
Lieb’ ich doch das schöne Gute 
Wie es sich aus Gott gestaltet. 


Jemand lieb’ ich, das ist nöthig, 
Niemand hass’ ich; soll ich hassen; 
Auch dazu bin ich erbötig,* 

Hasse gleich in ganzen Massen. 


” 


erbötig: bereit, bereitwillig 
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Many things will oppose us here and there: in love neither 
helpers nor companions are desired; with gold and with 
honour one prefers to spend all alone; and even wine, that 
faithful fellow, can cause discord in the end. 


But about all this stuff Hafiz has spoken too; he racked his 
brain over many a stupid prank. And I don’t see what use it 
is to run away from the world. When the very worst comes 
to pass you can always choose to fight. 


73 


As if it depended on names, what in silence only unfurls and 
reveals itself! Yet I love the good that is beautfiful as it takes 
its form from God. 


That I love someone, that is necessary; I hate no one; but if I 
have to hate I’m ready for that too but then I hate massively, 
with no holds barred. 
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Willst sie aber naher kennen, 

Sieh auf’s Rechte, sieh auf’s Schlechte, 
Was sie ganz firtrefflich* nennen, 

Ist wahrscheinlich nicht das Rechte. 


Denn das Rechte zu ergreifen 

Muß man aus dem Grunde leben, 
Und saalbadrisch! auszuschweifen 
Dünket mich ein seicht Bestreben. 


Wohl! Herr Knitterer er kann sich 
Mit Zersplitterer vereinen, 

Und Verwitterer alsdann sich 
Allenfalls der beste scheinen. 


Daß nur immer in Erneuung 

Jeder täglich neues höre, 

Und zugleich auch die Zerstreuung 
Jeden in sich selbst zerstöre. 


Dies der Landsmann wünscht und liebet, 
Mag er Deutsch mag Teutsch sich schreiben, 
Und das Lied nur heimlich piepet: 

Also war es und wird bleiben. 


74 


Medschnun heißt - ich will nicht sagen 
Daß es grad ein Toller heiße; 

Doch ihr müfßst mich nicht verklagen 
Daß ich mich als Medschnun preise. 


* fürtrefflich: vortrefflich 
+ saalbadrisch: cf. Salbaderei 
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But do you want to have a closer acquaintance? Consider 
the Good, consider the Bad; what others call most excellent, 
is most likely not the Good. 


For to get hold of the Good, you have to live from your 
depths and exaggerated twaddle strikes me as a shallow 
endeavour.‘ 


Fine, Mr Scribbler, the hack, can team up with Mr Wrecker, 
so that in the end, Mr Sniffy-Snooper can come off as All- 
time Best! 


That everyone, every day after day, hears some novelty in 
never-ending renewal, and right away at the same time the 
distraction destroys each man in himself. 


This is what our compatriot wants and loves, let him sign 
himself as ‘German’ or ‘Cherman’.’ But in secret the little 
song only keeps on cheeping: So it was and so it will remain. 


74 


Majnun? means — I won’t say that it designates a madman; 
and yet, you mustn’t complain of me that I praise myself as 
Majnun. 


6 This, and the following stanzas, represent Goethe’s attack on three of 
the newspapers of the day; he conveys his scorn by the triple internal 
rhymes as well (Knitterer, Zersplitterer, Verwitterer). 


7 Certain Romantic writers preferred to call themselves Teutsch rather 
than Deutsch because it sounded more ancient, more primeval. 

8 Majnün, better known as Majnün Layla, was the early Arab poet driven 
mad by his love for Layla. See above, The Book of Love, Poem 28, note 5. 
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Wenn die Brust, die redlich volle, 
Sich entladet euch zu retten, 
Ruft ihr nicht: Das ist der Tolle! 
Holet Stricke, schaffet Ketten! 


Und wenn ihr zuletzt in Fesseln 
Seht die Klügeren verschmachten, 
Sengt es euch wie Feuernesseln 
Das vergebens zu betrachten. 


75 


Hab’ ich euch denn je gerathen 
Wie ihr Kriege führen solltet? 
Schalt ich euch nach euren Thaten 
Wenn ihr Friede schließen wolltet? 


Und so hab’ ich auch den Fischer 
Ruhig sehen Netze werfen, 

Brauchte dem gewandten Tischer 
Winkelmaas nicht einzuschärfen. 


Aber ihr wollt’ besser wissen 
Was ich weiß, der ich bedachte 
Was Natur, für mich beflissen, 
Schon zu meinem Eigen machte. 


Fühlt ihr euch dergleichen Stärke, 
Nun, so fördert eure Sachen; 
Seht ihr aber meine Werke, 
Lernet erst: so wollt’ er’s machen. 
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When the heart full of eloquence unburdens itself to redeem 
you, don’t shout, “That is the madman! Fetch restraints, 
forge shackles!’ 


And when at last you observe the wisest languishing in 
chains, it will sting you like fiery nettles to witness that 
helplessly. 


75° 


Have I ever advised you as to how you should wage your 
wars? Have I scolded you for your deeds when you wanted 
to conclude a peace? 


So have I calmly watched the fisherman cast out his nets; 
I’ve had no need to tell the carpenter to use his level. 


But you claim to know better what I know than I ever imag- 
ined, and what Nature, ever busy on my behalf, gave me as 
my very own. 


Do you really feel the same strength? Good, then push on 
with your projects! But when you consider my works, know 
this first of all: he meant to do it that way. 


9 Goethe is addressing his compatriots whom he often accused of 
Besserwisserei — of being know-it-alls. 
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76 


Wanderers Gemiithsruhe 


Ueber’s Niedertrachtige 
Niemand sich beklage; 
Denn es ist das Machtige, 
Was man dir auch sage. 


In dem Schlechten waltet es 
Sich zu Hochgewinne, 

Und mit Rechtem schaltet es 
Ganz nach seinem Sinne. 


Wandrer! — Gegen solche Noth 
Wolltest du dich sträuben? 
Wirbelwind und trocknen Koth 
Laß sie drehn und stäuben. 


77 


Wer wird von der Welt verlangen? 
Was sie selbst vermifßt und träumet, 
Rückwärts oder seitwärts blickend 
Stets den Tag des Tags versäumet. 
Ihr Bemühn ist guter Wille, 

Hinkt nur nach dem raschen Leben 
Und was du vor Jahren brauchtest, 
Möchte sie dir heute geben. 
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76 
Wanderer’s Peace of Mind 


Let no one raise a complaint over the malign; for it is mighty, 
whatever one may tell you. 


In evil it presides and makes big winnings, and it deals with 
the good exactly as it pleases. 


Wanderer! Do you really want to battle against such 
necessity? Whirlwind and desiccated dung. Let it spin and 
crumble. 


77 


Whoever demands of the world what it lacks and is only 
dreamt of forever neglects this present day of days in glanc- 
ing backwards or sideways. Your striving is your good will, 
it only hobbles behind life that rushes on. And what you 
needed years ago, she may give you today. 
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78* 


Sich selbst zu loben ist ein Fehler, 

Doch jeder thuts der etwas Gutes thut; 
Und ist er dann in Worten kein Verhehler, 
Das Gute bleibt doch immer gut. 


Lasst doch, ihr Narren, doch die Freude 
Dem Weisen, der sich weise haelt, 

Dass er, ein Narr wie ihr, vergeude 

Den abgeschmackten Danck der Welt. 


79 


Glaubst du denn von Mund zu Ohr 
Sey ein redlicher Gewinnst? 
Ueberliefrung, o! du Thor! 

Ist auch wohl ein Hirngespinnst. 
Nun geht erst das Urtheil an. 

Dich vermag aus Glaubensketten 
Der Verstand allein zu retten, 

Dem du schon Verzicht gethan. 


* Poem 78 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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78 


To praise yourself is a fault and yet, everyone who does 
something good does so; and even if he’s not given to hiding 
in his words, the good still remains ever good. 


You fools, yet leave this joy to the wise man who sees 
himself as wise, that he, a fool like you, may squander the 
moronic thanks of the world. 


79 


Do you really think word of mouth is a genuine gain? 
Tradition,'’ O you idiot, is also a phantom of the brain!” 
Here the judgement must fall; reason alone, that reason 
you’ve already forsworn, can deliver you from the shackles 


of belief. 


ro Goethe here attacks religious belief based on oral tradition, ‘from 
mouth to ear’. Reason alone can winnow the truth from transmitted 
knowledge. 


11 That is, a chimera. 
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80 


Und wer franzet oder brittet, 
Italiänert oder teutschet, 
Einer will nur wie der andre 
Was die Eigenliebe heischet. 


Denn es ist kein Anerkennen, 

Weder vieler, noch des einen, 

Wenn es nicht am Tage fördert 

Wo man selbst was möchte scheinen. 


Morgen habe denn das Rechte 
Seine Freunde wohlgesinnet, 

Wenn nur heute noch das Schlechte 
Vollen Platz und Gunst gewinnet. 


Wer nicht von dreytausend Jahren 
Sich weiß Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleib im Dunkeln unerfahren, 
Mag von Tag zu Tage leben. 
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And whoever frenchifies or britannises, italianises or ger- 
manifies:'” each one is just like the other, self-love spurs 
them on. 


For there is no recognition,” either of many persons or of 
one, unless it brings to light what they would like them- 
selves to seem. 


May the True tomorrow find its friends all well disposed, if 
only for today the False a spacious place and favour find. 


Let anyone who over three thousand years” has not come 
to terms with himself, let him remain clueless in darkness, 
let him survive from day to day. 


12 However people dress up their egotism in fashionable foreign man- 
ners — whether French, English, Italian or German - they remain impris- 
oned in blind self-esteem. 


13 They recognise no worth in peoples or individuals unless the recogni- 
tion reflects what they think themselves to be. 

14 By ‘three thousand years’ Goethe means the entire span of human 
history, as it was known in his time. 
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Sonst wenn man den heiligen Coran citirte, 
Nannte man die Sure den Vers dazu, 

Und jeder Moslim, wie sich’s gebürte, 
Fühlte sein Gewissen in Respeckt und Ruh. 
Die neuen Derwische wissens nicht besser, 
Sie schwatzen das Alte, das Neue dazu. 
Die Verwirrung wird täglich grösser, 

O! heiliger Coran! O! ewige Ruh! 


82 


Der Prophet spricht 


Aergert’s jemand dass es Gott gefallen 
Mahomed zu gönnen Schutz und Glück, 
Um den stärcksten Balken seiner Hallen 
Da befestig’ er den derben Strick, 
Knüpfe sich daran! Das hält und trägt, 
Er wird fühlen dass sein Zorn sich legt. 


* Poem 81 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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In the past, when citing the Holy Qur’an, one named 
the sura” and the relevant verse, and every Muslim, as is 
proper, felt his conscience reverent and at rest. The new 
dervishes'® know no better, they jumble the old and the new 
together. The confusion grows greater every day. O Holy 
Qur’an! O everlasting rest! 


82 
The Prophet Speaks” 


If it vexes anyone that God was pleased to give Muhammad 
both protection and favour,'* let him fix the rough cord on 
the firmest beam of his hall and cling to it! It holds and it 
bears: he will feel how his vexation abates. 


15 A sūra (an Arabic word literally meaning a ‘fence’) is a chapter of the 
Qur’än. It is customary to cite the name of the süra and the number of 
the verse. 

16 A dervish, from the Persian darvish (meaning ‘poor’) was a member 
of a Sufi confraternity. Here, however, Goethe uses the term ‘new der- 
vishes’ to mean certain Christian theologians of his day. 

17 This title was added in the 1827 edition of the Divan. 

18 Atthe beginning of his mission Muhammad encountered fierce oppo- 
sition from his Meccan compatriots, especially from the members of his 
own tribe, the Quraysh. Goethe here draws on süra 22 of the Qur’än. 
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83* 
Timur Spricht 
Was? Ihr misbilliget den kraftigen Sturm 
Des Uebermuths, verlogne Pfaffen! 


Hatt Allah mich bestimmt zum Wurm; 
So hätt’ er mich als Wurm geschaffen. 


* Poem 83 was added to the to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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Timur Speaks” 


What? You disapprove of the fierce storm of arrogance, you 
duplicitous parsons!” Had Allah destined me to be a worm, 
He would have created me as a worm. 


19 Timur Lenk (1336-1405) was the Mongol world-conqueror, founder 
of the Timurid Dynasty, better known to English-language readers as 
Tamerlane or Tamburlaine (cf. Christopher Marlowe, Tamburlaine the 
Great, 1587). Here, most commentators agree, he serves as a stand-in for 
Napoleon whom Goethe defended against his detractors until 1814. As 
in the preceding poem, Goethe uses both Muhammad and Timur as 
mouth-pieces in his own self-defence. 


20 ‘parsons’ (Pfaffen); a term of contempt with Goethe. See Faust I, 
366-7, where Faust declares: ‘Zwar bin ich gescheiter als alle die Laffen,/ 
Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und Pfaffen’ (True, Pm smarter than all of 
the fops/ doctors, magisters, writers and parsons). 


Hikmet Nameh* 


BUCH DER SPRUCHE 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM 


* The sixth book of the Divan is devoted to ‘wisdom’, mostly in the form 
of aphoristic verse. The word hikma (äsS>) means ‘wisdom’ but was also 
widely used as a term for ‘philosophy’ in both Arabic and Persian. 
Goethe’s German title literally means Book of Sayings (or Aphorisms). 
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Talismane werd’ ich in dem Buch zerstreuen, 
Das bewirkt ein Gleichgewicht. 

Wer mit glaubiger Nadel sticht 

Ueberall soll gutes Wort ihn freuen. 


Vom heut’gen Tag, von heut’ger Nacht 
Verlange nichts 
Als was die gestrigen gebracht. 


Wer geboren in bösten Tagen 
Dem werden selbst die bösen behagen. 


Wie etwas sey leicht 
Weiß der es erfunden und der es erreicht. 


Das Meer fluthet immer, 
Das Land behält es nimmer. 
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I will strew talismans in the book; that will effect an equi- 
poise. He who stitches with a believing needle, will find a 
good word everywhere to gladden him.' 


From today’s day, from tonight’s night, demand nothing but 
what yesterday brought.’ 


Whoever was born in the worst of times will find content- 
ment even in bad days.’ 


How something can be easy, he who discovered and at- 
tained it knows.’ 


The sea is at flood for ever, the land can never contain it. 


1 The sayings are intended to have the effect of talismans that heal and 
protect. See “Tokens of Blessing’ in Poem 2 above. 


2 Taken from an inscription on a caravanserai in Isfahan, as recorded by 


Chardin. 


3 Based on a dictum in the Sayings of the Fathers, a Tatar collection of 
proverbs ascribed to the legendary Oguz Khan which Goethe knew 
through Diez’s Denkwiirdigkeiten (vol. 1, p. 192) where it is given as 
“Whoever has never experienced good days considers even the bad days 
good.’ 


4 Proverb taken from the same source as the preceding poem; see note 3 
above. 
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Was wird mir jede Stunde so bang? - 
Das Leben ist kurz der Tag ist lang. 
Und immer sehnt sich fort das Herz, 
Ich weiss nicht recht ob himmelwärts 
Fort aber will es hin und hin, 

Und mégte vor sich selber fliehn. 
Und fliegt es an der Liebsten Brust 
Da ruhts im Himmel unbewusst; 

Der Lebe-Strudel reisst es fort 

Und immer hängts an Einem Ort; 
Was es gewollt was es verlohr 

Es bleibt zuletzt sein eigner Thor. 


* Poems 85-8 were all added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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Why does every hour frighten me so? Life is short, the day is 
long. And the heart is ever longing away, and I don’t really 
know if it’s heavenwards; it wants to be up and away, away, 
and it longs to escape from itself. If it flees to the beloved’s 
breast it rests unwittingly in paradise. But the whirlpool of 
life rips it away and it sticks forever in the self-same spot; 
whatever it wanted, whatever it lost, at the end it remains 
its own poor fool. 
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86 


Prüft das Geschick dich weiss es wohl warum, 
Es wünschte dich enthaltsam! Folge stumm. 


Noch ist es Tag, da rühre sich der Mann 
Die Nacht tritt ein, wo niemand wirken kann. 


87 


Was machst du an der Welt sie ist schon gemacht, 
Der Herr der Schöpfung hat alles bedacht. 

Dein Loos ist gefallen, verfolge die Weise, 

Der Weg ist begonnen vollende die Reise: 

Denn Sorgen und Kummer verändern es nicht, 
Sie schleudern dich ewig aus gleichem Gewicht. 


Wenn der Schweergedrückte klagt: 
Hülfe, Hoffnung sey versagt, 
Bleibet heilsam fort und fort 
Immer noch ein freundlich Wort. 


“Wie ungeschickt habt ihr euch benommen, 
Da euch das Glück ins Haus gekommen’ 
Das Mädchen hat’s nicht übel genommen, 
Und ist noch ein paarmal wieder gekommen. 
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If Fate puts you to the test, it knows well why: it wants you 
to be moderate! Obey and hold your tongue. 


It is still day, let the man bestir himself; the night will come 
when no one is able to work.’ 


87 


What can you do with the world? It is already made. The 
Lord of Creation has foreseen all. Your lot is cast, follow 
the path prescribed, the way has begun, finish the journey: 
for care and concern don’t change it at all, they will only 
knock you forever off balance. 


When the man who is sorely beset complains that help and 
hope have failed, still there always remains the healing 
solace of a kindly word. 


‘How clumsily you behaved when Good Fortune came into 
the house!’ The lass‘ didn’t take it badly and she still came 
back a couple of times. 


5 The allusion is to John 9:4: ‘The night cometh, when no man can work.’ 
6 Here Good Fortune (das Gliick) is personified as a young girl. 
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88 


Mein Erbtheil wie herrlich, weit und breit 
Die Zeit ist mein Besitz, mein Acker ist die Zeit. 


Gutes thu rein aus des Guten Liebe! 
Das überliefre deinem Blut; 

Und wenns den Kindern nicht verbliebe 
Den Enkeln kommt es doch zu gut. 


Enweri sagt’s, ein herrlichster der Manner, 

Des tiefsten Herzens, höchsten Hauptes Kenner: 
Dir frommt an jedem Ort, zu jeder Zeit 
Geradheit, Urtheil und Verträglichkeit. 


89 


Was klagst du über Feinde? 
Sollten solche je werden Freunde, 
Denen das Wesen wie du bist 

Im Stillen ein ewiger Vorwurf ist. 


Dümmer ist nichts zu ertragen, 

Als wenn Dumme sagen den Weisen: 
Daß sie sich in großen Tagen 

Sollten bescheidentlich erweisen. 
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How splendid, how broad and wide is my inheritance! Time 
is my property, my acreage is time. 


Do good purely from love of the good! Pass that on to 
your offspring; and if nothing stays with your kids, your 
grand-children will have the benefit. 


Anvari,’ most magnificent of men, connoisseur of the heart’s 
depths, of the mind at its most exalted, has said it: ‘In every 
place and at every time, rectitude, judgement and tolerance 
are most fitting for you.’ 


89 


Why do you complain about enemies? Might they ever 
become your friends, for whom your very being, as you are, 
is a constant rebuke in silence? 


Nothing is harder to bear than when morons say to the wise 
that they ought to comport themselves on great days with 
becoming modesty. 


7 For the great Persian poet Awhad al-Din Anvari (1126-89), see 
Goethe’s comments in his ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 379-80. 
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Wenn Gott so schlechter Nachbar ware 
Als ich bin and als du bist, 

Wir hatten beyde wenig Ehre; 

Der läßt einen jeden wie er ist. 


Gesteht’s! die Dichter des Orients 
Sind grösser als wir des Occidents. 
Worin wir sie aber völlig erreichen, 
Das ist im Haß auf unsres Gleichen. 


90 


Ueberall will jeder obenauf seyn, 
Wie’s eben in der Welt so geht. 
Jeder sollte freylich grob seyn, 
Aber nur in dem was er versteht. 


Verschon uns Gott mit deinem Grimme! 
Zaunkönige gewinnen Stimme. 


Will der Neid sich doch zerreißen, 
Laß ihn seinen Hunger speißen. 
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If God were as bad a neighbour as I am and you are, 


we’d both have very little honour; He lets each man be as 
he is.® 


Admit it! The poets of the Orient are greater than we of the 
Occident. Even so, we are completely on a par with them in 
hatred of our counterparts. 


90 


Everyone everywhere wants to be on top, just as it happens 
in the world. Sure, everyone should be blunt,’ but only in 
what he himself understands. 


Spare us Your wrath, O God! Even the little wrens give voice." 


If envy wants to rip itself apart, let it satisfy its hunger." 


8 Derived from a saying in Sa‘di’s Rose Garden (Gulistan). 


9 ‘blunt’: the adjective grob has a wide range of meanings: ‘rough, coarse, 
crass, tough,’ etc., but the sense here does not seem to be quite so deroga- 
tory, and I translate it with reference to the Goethe-Wörterbuch where 
‘robust’ is also given. 


ro The couplet is taken from a mention in Chardin which Goethe anno- 
tated. Even the smallest birds puff themselves up and cheep. See Grimm, 
Märchen, ‘Der Zaunkönig’ (The Willow-Wren and the Bear). 

rr Again taken from Goethe’s reading of Chardin who noted that ‘to speak 
of a man reduced to beggary they [the Persians] say, “He eats his hun- 
ger” (Pour dire un homme réduit à la mendicité, ils disent: il mange sa faim). 
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Sich im Respect zu erhalten 
Muf man recht borstig seyn. 
Alles jagt man mit Falken, 
Nur nicht das wilde Schwein. 


91 


Was hilft’s dem Pfaffen-orden, 
Der mir den Weg verrannt? 
Was nicht gerade erfaßt worden 
Wird auch schief nicht erkannt. 


Einen Helden mit Lust preisen und nennen 
Wird jeder der selbst als kühner stritt. 

Des Menschen Werth kann niemand erkennen 
Der nicht selbst Hitze und Kälte litt. 


Gutes thu’ rein aus des Guten Liebe, 
Was du thust verbleibt dir nicht; 
Und wenn es auch dir verbliebe, 
Bleibt es deinen Kindern nicht. 


Soll man dich nicht auf’s schmählichste berauben, 
Verbirg dein Gold, dein Weggehn, deinen Glauben. 
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To be held in respect, you must be very bristly. Everything 
can be hunted with falcons, except for the wild boar.” 


91 


What good does it do the parson-crowd'’ to bar my way? 
What cannot be grasped directly can’t be understood slantwise. 


Everyone who has himself boldly striven will name and 
praise a hero with joy. No one can discern a person’s worth 
who has not himself suffered both heat and cold.'* 


Do good purely from love of the good! Whatever you do 
will not remain with you; and even if it were to remain with 
you, it won’t remain with your children. 


So that no one can steal from you in the most despicable 
way, hide your money, your departure, your belief.’® 


12 Again drawn from Chardin who notes, of falcons, that ‘they are 
trained to seize hold of all wild beasts except for the wild boar’. 

13 On the ‘parsons’ (Pfaffen), see the note to The Book of Ill-Humour, 
Poem 83. 

14 ‘heat and cold’: for this motif see also The Book of Reflections, poem 
66. Goethe took the notion from the sixteenth-century Turkish poet 
Kata’ibi Rami, whom he read in translation in Diez’s Denkwiirdigkeiten 
(vol. 2, p. 239): ‘Can anyone who has not suffered heat and cold in this 
world know the true value of a man?’ 

15 The same line opens the second verse of Poem 88 above. 


16 Based on a saying supposedly ascribed to the Prophet, as well as on 
the sources of the two preceding poems. 
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92 


Wie kommt’s daß man an jedem Orte 

So viel Gutes, so viel Dummes hört? 

Die Jüngsten wiederholen der Aeltesten Worte, 
Und glauben daß es ihnen angehört. 


Laß dich nur in keiner Zeit 

Zum Widerspruch verleiten, 

Weise fallen in Unwissenheit 

Wenn sie mit Unwissenden streiten. 


“Warum ist Wahrheit fern und weit? 
Birgt sich hinab in tiefste Gründe?’ 


Niemand verstehet zur rechten Zeit! — 
Wenn man zur rechten Zeit verstünde; 
So wäre Wahrheit nah und breit, 

Und ware lieblich und gelinde. 


93 


Was willst du untersuchen 
Wohin die Milde” fließt. 

In’s Wasser wirf deine Kuchen, 
Wer weiß wer sie genießt. 


* Milde: Freigebigkeit 
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How does it come about that in every place you hear so 
much that is good, so much that is idiotic? Young people 
parrot the words of the old and imagine that the words are 
their own. 


At no time let yourself be drawn into contradiction; the 
wise tumble into ignorance as soon as they fight with the 
ignorant. 


‘Why is truth so distant and wide? Why does it hide away 
in the deepest abysses?’ 


No one understands at the right moment! If someone did 
understand at the right time, truth would be near and broad, 
it would be mild and lovable. 


93 


Why do you try to discover whence magnanimity flows? 
Cast your cakes into the water;'’ who knows who will enjoy 
them. 


17 Cf. Ecclesiastes 11:1: ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days’. As Birus notes (vol. 2, p. 1144), Hafiz in his Divan 
writes (II, 41): ‘The proverb says: “Do good and cast it into the floods.”’ 
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Als ich einmal eine Spinne erschlagen, 
Dacht ich ob ich das wohl gesollt? 
Hat Gott ihr doch wie mir gewollt 
Einen Antheil an diesen Tagen! 


‘Dunkel ist die Nacht, bey Gott ist Licht.’ 
Warum hat er uns nicht auch so zugericht?’ 


94 


Welch eine bunte Gemeinde! 
An Gottes Tisch sitzen Freund und Feinde. 


Thr nennt mich einen kargen Mann; 
Gebt mir was ich verprassen kann. 


Soll ich dir die Gegend zeigen, 
Muft du erst das Dach besteigen. 


Wer schweigt hat wenig zu sorgen, 
Der Mensch bleibt unter der Zunge verborgen. 
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One day, when I crushed a spider, I wondered whether I 
ought to have done it? Hadn’t God meant for it to have its 
share of these days, as I have!'* 


‘Dark is the night, with God is light. Why did He not shape 
us too like that?’ 


94 


What a gaudy gathering! At God’s table both friend and foe 
are seated.” 


You call me a stingy man; give me what I can fritter away! 


If I am to show you the surrounding region, you must first 
climb up on the roof. 


Whoever keeps quiet has little to worry about; the man lies 
hidden under his tongue. 


18 The spider figures in the Qur’an as the being with ‘the frailest house’ 
(süra 29). Sa‘di uses a similar analogy but with the ant: ‘Don’t you know 
how it is for an ant when it’s under your foot? The same as you if you 
were under the foot of an elephant’ (Gulistan, trans. Thackston, p. 33), a 
reference Goethe took from Olearius. 


19 Derived from Sa‘di’s Rose Garden (Gulistan), ‘The table of His 
unstinting bounty is laid everywhere’ (trans. Thackston, p. 1); see also 
Sa‘di’s Büstan (trans. Wickens, p. 4): ‘So wide He spreads His table’s 
liberality ...” Goethe found this in Olearius and he also made a note of 
Chardin’s comment, ‘At God’s table sits both friend and foe.’ 
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Ein Herre mit zwey Gesind* 

Er wird nicht wohl gepflegt. 

Ein Haus worin zwey Weiber sind 
Es wird nicht rein gefegt. 


Ihr lieben Leute bleibt dabey 

Und sagt nur: Autos epha! 

Was sagt ihr lange Mann und Weib, 
Adam, so heifsts, und Eva. 


Wofür ich Allah höchlich danke? 

Daß er Leiden und Wissen getrennt. 
Verzweifeln müßte jeder Kranke 

Das Uebel kennend wie der Arzt es kennt. 


Närrisch, daß jeder in seinem Falle 
Seine besondere Meynung preifst! 
Wenn Islam Gott ergeben heißt, 

Im Islam leben und sterben wir alle. 


* Gesind: Dienstbote, Knecht 
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A master who has two servants will not be well cared for. 
A house with two wives will not be swept clean. 


You dear folk, stick with it and say only: Autos epha!” 


Why do you keep on saying ‘man’ and ‘wife?’ His name is 
Adam, hers is Eve. 


Why do I thank Allah abundantly? That He has separated 
suffering and knowing. Every sick man would fall into de- 
spair if he knew the malady as the doctor knows it. 


How foolish that everyone praises his own opinion in what 
pertains to him. If Islam*' means submission to God, we all 
are living and dying in Islam. 


20 Autos epha: Greek for ‘he himself has said it,’ a formula used by the 
disciples of Pythagoras, for his pronouncements which they considered 
infallible. Goethe’s ironic advice mocks conventional adherence to 
churchly tradition; or, as Rychner (p. 485) summarises it: ‘Stick with the 
teachings of authority, like the disciples of Pythagoras, you dear fools.’ 


21 The literal meaning of Islam in Arabic is ‘submission, surrender’. 
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Wer auf die Welt kommt baut ein neues Haus, 
Er geht und läft es einem zweyten, 

Der wird sich’s anders zubereiten 

Und niemand baut es aus. 


Wer in mein Haus tritt der kann schelten 
Was ich ließ viele Jahre gelten; 

Vor der Thür aber müßt’ er passen 
Wenn ich ihn nicht wollte gelten lassen. 


Herr! laß dir gefallen 
Dieses kleine Haus, 
Größre kann man bauen, 
Mehr kommt nicht heraus. 


97 


Du bist auf immer geborgen, 
Das nimmt dir niemand wieder: 
Zwey Freunde, ohne Sorgen, 
Weinbecher, Büchlein Lieder. 
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Whoever comes into the world builds a new house. He goes 
and leaves it to another who arranges it in some other way, 
and nobody ever is done with it.” 


Whoever steps into my house may well find fault with what 
I’ve valued for many years; but he must wait at the door if 
I’m unwilling to recognise his value. 


Lord, may this little house please you! A bigger one could 
be built but nothing more would come out of it. 


97 


You are well provided with what no one can take from you: 
two friends, no cares, a wine cup, a little book of songs.” 


22 Inspired by a passage in Chardin and by verses from Sa‘di’s Rose 
Garden: ‘Everyone who has come here has built a new structure; each 
departed, turning over his dwelling to another; and that one also had 
desires and whims, but no one has completed this structure’ (trans. 
Thackston, The Gulistan, p. 5). 


23 Presumably, an allusion to the songs of Hafiz. 
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“Was brachte Lokman* nicht hervor, 
Den man den garst’gen hieß!” 

Die Süßigkeit liegt nicht im Rohr, 
Der Zucker der ist süß. 


Herrlich ist der Orient 

Ueber’s Mittelmeer gedrungen; 
Nur wer Hafıs liebt und kennt 
Weiß was Calderon gesungen. 


98 


“Was schmückst du die eine Hand denn nun 
Weit mehr als ihr gebührte.’ 

Was sollte denn die linke thun, 

Wenn sie die rechte nicht zierte? 


Wenn man auch nach Mecca triebe 
Christus Esel, würd’ er nicht 
Dadurch besser abgericht, 

Sondern stets ein Esel bliebe. 


* Luqman is the traditional model of the wise man; he figures in sūra 31 
of the Qur’an. He was renowned not only for his wisdom but for his 
ugliness - in this, akin to Aesop (and probably, Socrates). Goethe took the 
final verses from Sa‘di: ‘The delightfulness and glory of sugar do not lie 
in the cane in which it grows but are to be ascribed to its own nature.’ 
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‘What has Luqman not brought forth, he whom they call 
the Ugly One?’ The sweetness does not reside in the sugar- 
cane; it is the sugar that is sweet. 


The Orient has gloriously crossed over the Mediterranean;* 
only he who loves and knows Hafiz understands what 
Calderon” has sung. 


98 


‘Why do you adorn your one hand far more than befits 
it?” What should the left hand do if the right hand doesn’t 
embellish it?” 


Even if you were to lead Christ’s donkey to Mecca, it wouldn’t 
be better endowed but would still be always a donkey.” 


24 Perhaps an allusion to the invasion of Spain in 711 by Muslim forces 
under General Tariq (from whom the name Gibraltar derives: Jabal Tariq, 
‘the mountain of Tariq’.). Here, of course, the ‘invasion’ is poetic: Hafiz 
meets Calderön (thanks to Goethe!). 


25 Pedro Calderön de la Barca (1600-81), the great poet and dramatist 
of Spain’s ‘Golden Age’, fascinated Goethe who admired his work extrav- 
agantly; he read Calderön in A. W. Schlegel’s German translation and on 
several occasions staged certain of his plays in Weimar. 


26 Goethe derived the conceit from Sa‘di: “The first person to put stripes 
on clothing and to put a ring on his finger was Jamshid. He was asked, 
“Why have you relegated all ornamentation to your left hand and left 
learning to the right?” He replied, “Truth is all the ornamentation the 
right hand needs” (Gulistan, trans. Thackston, p. 171). Jamshid was a 
legendary king of Persia. 


27 Another poem derived from Sa‘di’s Gulistan: ‘If Jesus’s ass is taken to 
Mecca, when it comes back it will still be an ass’ (trans. Thackston, p. 130). 
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Getretner Quark 
Wird breit, nicht stark. 


Schlagst du ihn aber mit Gewalt 

In feste Form, er nimmt Gestalt. 
Dergleichen Steine wirst du kennen, 
Europäer Pisé sie nennen. 


99 


Betrübt euch nicht ihr guten Seelen! 

Denn wer nicht fehlt weiß wohl wenn andre fehlen; 
Allein wer fehlt der ist erst recht daran, 

Er weiß nun deutlich wie sie wohl gethan. 


Du hast gar vielen nicht gedankt 
Die dir so manches Gute gegeben! 
Darüber bin ich nicht erkrankt, 
Ihre Gaben mir im Herzen leben. 


Guten Ruf mußt du dir machen, 
Unterscheiden wohl die Sachen, 
Wer was weiter will verdirbt. 
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Curd cheese” that is trodden on spreads out, it does not 
grow firm. 


But if you beat it forcefully into a fixed form it takes on 
shape. You'll recognise the same in the stones that Europe- 
ans call Pise.” 


99 


Don’t be saddened, you good souls! For he who never goes 
astray knows well when others do; only he who errs has 
got it right: now he knows exactly what is the good they 
do well. 


‘There are so many you have never thanked who gave you 
so many good things!’ I’m not so stricken about that. Their 
gifts live on in my heart. 


You must make a good name for yourself, discriminate well 
among things; whoever hopes to do more than this goes 
amiss.” 


28 Quark is literally ‘curd cheese’ but here perhaps something like 
‘muck’ or ‘slush’ is meant. 

29 Pisé (Lehmziegel in German) is ‘rammed earth’ or air-dried, rather 
than baked, clay, i.e. adobe. 

30 Taken from the Pand-nameh in de Sacy’s French translation: ‘Two 
things are the sources of happiness: a good name and accurate discern- 
ment; whoever seeks anything beyond these will come to ruin.’ 
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Die Flut der Leidenschaft sie stiirmt vergebens 
An’s unbezwungne, feste Land. — 

Sie wirft poetische Perlen an den Strand, 

Und das ist schon Gewinn des Lebens. 


100* 


VERTRAUTER Du hast so manche Bitte gewährt 
Und wenn sie dir auch schädlich war 
Der gute Mann da hat wenig begehrt 
Dabey hat es doch keine Gefahr. 


VEZIR Der gute Mann hat wenig begehrt, 
Und hätt’ ich’s ihm sogleich gewährt 
Er auf der Stelle verlohren war. 


* Poem roo was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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The torrent of passion rages in vain against the unconquer- 
able firm land. It tosses poetical pearls on the shore, and 
that is already something won from life.’ 


100 


CONFIDANT You have granted so many petitions, even 
when they were detrimental to you. This 
good fellow hasn’t asked for much, and that 
little bit is no danger. 


VIZIER That good man hasn’t asked for much, but 
if I had granted it right away, he would have 
been lost on the spot. 


31 The pearl, a recurrent image in the Divan (and a motif much loved by 
Persian poets) stands for the artistry as well as the hidden essence of a 
thing in Goethe’s poetic lexicon. 
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Schlimm ist es, wie doch wohl geschieht 

Wenn Wahrheit sich nach dem Irrthum zieht; 

Das ist auch manchmal ihr Behagen, 

Wer wird so schoene Frau befragen? 

Herr Irrthum wollt er an Wahrheit sich schliessen 
Das sollte Frau Wahrheit bass! verdriessen. 


Wisse dass mir sehr misfällt, 

Wenn so viele singen und reden! 

Wer treibt die Dichtkunst aus der Welt? 
Die Poeten! 


* Poem rot, the final poem in this book, was added to the 1827 edition 
of the Divan. 


t bass: besser, mehr, stärker 
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It’s bad, yet it often happens, that truth slips in after false- 
hood; that’s often her good pleasure; who would quiz such 
a lovely woman? Should Mr Falsehood wish to join up with 
the truth, Mrs Truth would certainly be far more irked. 


Know, it displeases me awfully when so many are singing 
and gabbing! Who’s driving the art of poetry out of the 
world? 

The poets! 


Timur Nameh* 


BUCH DES TIMUR 


THE BOOK OF TIMUR 


* The seventh book of the Divan contains only two poems and so is the 
shortest chapter in the collection. The first poem deals with the conqueror 
Tamerlane, also known as “Timur Lenk’ or ‘Timur the Lame’, a favourite 
cautionary figure in Persian history, while the second poem forms a sort 
of prelude to The Book of Suleika. 
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Der Winter und Timur 


So umgab sie nun der Winter 

Mit gewalt’gem Grimme. Streuend 
Seinen Eishauch zwischen alle, 
Hetzt er die verschiednen Winde 
Widerwärtig auf sie ein. 

Uber sie gab er Gewaltkraft 

Seinen frostgespitzten Stiirmen, 
Stieg in Timurs Rath hernieder, 
Schrie ihn drohend an und sprach so: 
Leise, langsam, Ungliicksel’ger! 
Wandle du Tyrann des Unrechts; 
Sollen langer noch die Herzen 
Sengen, brennen deinen Flammen? 
Bist du der verdammten Geister 
Einer, wohl! ich bin der andre. 

Du bist Greis, ich auch, erstarren 
Machen wir so Land als Menschen. 
Mars! Du bist’s! Ich bin Saturnus, 
Uebelthatige Gestirne, 

Im Verein die Schrecklichsten. 
Tödtest du die Seele, kältest 

Du den Luftkreis; meine Lüfte 

Sind noch kälter als du seyn kannst. 
Quälen deine wilden Heere 
Gläubige mit tausend Martern; 
Wohl, in meinen Tagen soll sich, 
Geb es Gott! was schlimmres finden. 
Und, bey Gott! Dir schenk’ ich nichts 
Hör’ es Gott was ich dir biete! 

Ja bey Gott! von Todeskälte 

Nicht, o Greis, vertheid’gen soll dich 
Breite Kohlenglut vom Heerde, 
Keine Flamme des Decembers. 
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The Winter and Timur 


So now winter encompassed them with mighty rage. Strew- 
ing its icy breath among all, it whipped up the various winds 
against them in hostility. It gave its frost-tipped tempests 
harsh dominion over them; it stole down into Timur’s 
council, shrieked menacingly at him and said: Easy does it, 
slow down, you unfortunate wretch! Change, you despot 
of misrule; shall your flames singe and burn hearts yet 
longer? Are you one of the cursed spirits? Fine: I am anoth- 
er. You are an old man but so am I! We freeze lands just as 
we freeze people. Mars, that’s you! I am Saturn, malignant 
stars, most terrible in conjunction. If you murder souls, if 
you chill the atmosphere, my winds are even colder than 
you can be. Your savage troops torment believers with a 
thousand tortures: Well and good, but in my days — may 
God grant it! — things far more dire will come to pass; 
and, by God, I cede nothing to you. May God Himself 
hear what I offer you! By God, yes! Against mortal cold, 
Old Man, neither the glowing embers spread out on your 
hearth, nor any December flame, will shield you.' 


ı Goethe took this poem almost verbatim from William Jones’s Latin 
translation of an Arabic passage by Abi al-‘Abbas Ibn ‘Arabshah (13 89- 
1450), a Mamluk poet who composed a caustic biography of Timur. 
For Jones’s Latin translation, see Katharina Mommsen, Goethe und die 
arabische Welt (Frankfurt: Insel, 1988), pp. 480-1. The Arabic original is 
not a poem but a rhyming prose account that Jones set out as verse. 
For the Arabic original, see Ibn ‘Arabshah, ‘Aja’ib al-Maqdiur fi Nawa’ib 
Timur, ed. Ahmad Fa’iz al-Himsi (Beirut: Mu‘assasat al-Risälah, 1986); 
for an English translation, see J.H. Sanders, Tamerlane or Timur the Great 
Amir (London: Luzac, 1936), p. 227. It has been widely assumed that for 
Goethe the figure of Timur here camouflages the figure of Napoleon in his 
disastrous Russian campaign (though Goethe remained a steadfast admirer 
of Napoleon all his life). As Mommsen notes, this poem in particular 
puzzled Goethe’s early readers, some of whom were aware of the Arabic 
original and were unsure how to evaluate other poems in the Divan: Were 
they translations, free versions, or original compositions? Goethe seems 
to have intended the puzzlement and taken delight in it. 
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An Suleika 


Dir mit Wohlgeruch zu kosen, 
Deine Freuden zu erhöhn, 
Knospend müssen tausend Rosen 
Erst in Gluten untergehn. 


Um ein Fläschchen zu besitzen 
Das den Ruch auf ewig hält, 
Schlank wie deine Fingerspitzen, 
Da bedarf es einer Welt. 


Einer Welt von Lebenstrieben, 
Die, in ihrer Fülle Drang, 
Ahndeten* schon Bulbuls Lieben, 
Seeleregenden Gesang. 


Sollte jene Qual uns quälen? 
Da sie unsre Lust vermehrt. 
Hat nicht Myriaden Seelen 
Timurs Herrschaft aufgezehrt! 


* Ahndeten: ahnten 
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To Suleika’ 


To fondle you with fragrances so as to enhance your joy, a 
thousand budding roses must perish first in flames. 


Just to obtain a tiny vial, slender as your fingertips, and that 
holds its scent for ever, demands a world entire. 


A world full of lively impulses that in the fullness of its surge 
prefigured Bulbul’s’ love, his soul-arousing song. 


Should such torment torment us since it so intensifies our 
delight? Has not Timur’s reign devoured a myriad of souls? 


2 Suleika is the name Goethe gave to Marianne von Willemer, the beloved 
whom he addresses in The Book of Suleika, and who contributed several 
poems of her own to the Divan. See Katharina Mommsen, Goethe und 
die arabische Welt (Frankfurt: Insel, 1988), pp. 542-4, for further details, 
and the notes in The Book of Suleika. 


3 bulbul is the Persian word for nightingale, a beloved figure in Persian 
verse. In Goethe’s usage the German word ahnden (which nowadays 
means ‘punish’) is often used interchangeably with ahnen (which means 
‘divine’ or ‘foresee’ or ‘prefigure’). See Goethe Wörterbuch. 


Suleika Nameh” 


BUCH SULEIKA 


THE BOOK OF SULEIKA 


Ich gedachte in der Nacht 

Daß ich den Mond sähe im Schlaf; 
Als ich aber erwachte 

Ging unvermuthet die Sonne auf. 


In the night I thought I saw the 
moon in sleep; but when I awoke 
the sun suddenly arose.* 


* The eighth book of the Divan is in many respects the heart of the 
collection. It was inspired by Goethe’s much younger beloved, Marianne 
von Willemer, the Suleika of the poems, who also contributed five poems 
of her own to the book, often in dialogue with the poet. Here Goethe 
adopts his pen-name Hatem in emulation of Persian poetic practice. The 
book contains some of Goethe’s most celebrated and best-loved poems 
(such as ‘Gingko Biloba’). 


t The epigraph is taken literally from Diez’s translation from the Turkish 
(translated into German) of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I who was famed 
as a poet as well as a conqueror. The poet dreamt of the radiance of the 
moon but when he met the beloved — in Goethe’s case, Marianne von 
Willemer - he experienced the full blaze of the sun. 
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Einladung 


Muft nicht vor dem Tage fliehen: 
Denn der Tag den du ereilest 

Ist nicht besser als der heut’ge; 
Aber wenn du froh verweilest 

Wo ich mir die Welt beseit’ge, 

Um die Welt an mich zu ziehen; 

Bist du gleich mit mir geborgen. 
Heut ist heute, morgen morgen, 
Und was folgt und was vergangen 
Reißt nicht hin und bleibt nicht hangen. 
Bleibe du, mein Allerliebstes, 

Denn du bringst es und du giebst es. 


105 


Daß Suleika von Jussuff entzückt war 

Ist keine Kunst,” 

Er war jung, Jugend hat Gunst, 

Er war schön, sie sagen zum Entzücken, 
Schön war sie, konnten einander beglücken. 
Aber daß du, die so lange mir erharrt war, 
Feurige Jugendblicke mir schickst, 

Jetzt mich liebst, mich später beglückst, 
Das sollen meine Lieder preifßen 

Sollst mir ewig Suleika heißen. 


* keine Kunst: here it means natürlich (quite natural). 
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Invitation 


You must not flee before the day: for the day that you 
hurry towards is no better than the day today; but if you stay 
happily here where I have set the world aside the better to 
draw it to me,* you will be safe and secure with me. Today 
is today, tomorrow tomorrow, and what comes after and 
what is past, neither tarries nor remains immobile. Stay, 
O my best-beloved, for it is you who bring it and you who 
give it.’ 


105 


No wonder that Suleika° was besotted with Joseph; he was 
young, youth finds favour, he was handsome - bedazzlingly 
so, they say — she was beautiful, they could take delight 
in one another. But that you, who for so long kept me in 
yearning, now send me fiery glances of youth, that you now 
love me, bestow favour on me - that is what my songs must 
praise: forever will you be Suleika for me. 


4 Birus (vol. 2, p. 1185) cites one of Goethe’s aphorisms, inspired by the 
New Testment, to clarify this line: “The entire effort of our art consists in 
giving up our existence in order to exist.’ 


5 The beloved has the gift of the past, the present and the future, the gift 
of remembrance and of hope combined. 


6 The name later given to Potiphar’s wife in Islamic tradition (see Qur’än, 
süra 12); Goethe gives it to Marianne von Willemer (1784-1860), his 
beloved, whom he met when she was thirty and married to the Frankfurt 
banker Johann Jakob von Willemer; she inspired this book of the Divan, 
and collaborated with him in its composition. Goethe incorporated five 
of her poems in the collection (though without attribution). Marianne 
herself identified the poems that she contributed, in a letter to Herman 
Grimm of 5 April 1856, more than twenty years after Goethe’s death. See 
poems 108, 110, 135, 138 and 143. 
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Da du nun Suleika heifSest* 

Sollt ich auch benamset' seyn, 

Wenn du deinen Geliebten preisest, 

Hatem! das soll der Name seyn. 

Nur daß man mich daran erkennet, 

Keine Anmaßung soll es seyn. 

Wer sich St. Georgenritter nennet 

Denkt nicht gleich Sanct George zu seyn. 
Nicht Hatem Thai, nicht der Alles Gebende 
Kann ich in meiner Armuth seyn, 

Hatem Zograi nicht, der reichlichst Lebende 
Von allen Dichtern, möcht’ ich seyn. 

Aber beyde doch im Auge zu haben 

Es wird nicht ganz verwerflich seyn: 

Zu nehmen, zu geben des Glückes Gaben 
Wird immer ein groß Vergnügen seyn. 

Sich liebend an einander zu laben* 

Wird Paradieses Wonne seyn. 


107 


HATEM’ Nicht Gelegenheit macht Diebe, 
Sie ist selbst der größte Dieb, 
Denn sie stahl den Rest der Liebe 
Die mir noch im Herzen blieb. 


* The poem, in trochaic tetrameter, uses an alternating monorhyme (on 
‘seyn’) throughout, to create the effect of a ghazal. 

+ benamsen: nennen; ‘jemanden mit Namen versehen’ (to furnish some- 
one with a name) 

+ laben: erfreuen, vergnügen 

$ This was the first poem Goethe addressed to Marianne von Willemer, 


on 12 September 1815, while he was a guest in the Willemer household, 
near Frankfurt, for two months. 
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Since now you are named Suleika, I too should be given a 
name. Whenever you praise your beloved, Hatem!’ should 
be the name. Only, if I be acknowledged as such, let it not 
be seen as presumption: someone who calls himself a knight 
of St. George doesn’t fancy himself St. George on the spot. 
In my poverty I cannot be Hatim Ta’i, not that all-giving 
man; nor might I be Hatim Zoghra’i,® richest of all living 
poets: still, to have both in mind will not be utterly repre- 
hensible; to accept, to bestow, the gifts of good fortune, will 
always be a huge delight. To pleasure each other lovingly 
will be the bliss of paradise. 


107 


HATEM Occasion doesn’t make the thief, it is itself the 
greatest thief; for it stole what was left of the 
love that still remained in my heart. 


7 Goethe takes the name from the pre-Islamic Arab poet Hätim al-Tä’i, 
famed for his extravagant generosity. Goethe transliterates the name 
Hätim as though it were Persian (Hatem). 


=) 


8 In fact, not ‘Hätim Zoghräi’ but Mu’ayyad al-Din Husayn al-Tughra’i 
(1L061-c. 1121), an alchemist and Persian poet who wrote in Arabic and 
whom Goethe confuses with the previous poet. 
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SULEIKA 


Dir hat sie ihn übergeben 

Meines Lebens Vollgewinn, 

Daß ich nun, verarmt, mein Leben 
Nur von dir gewärtig bin. 


Doch ich fühle schon Erbarmen 
Im Carfunkel deines Blicks 
Und erfreu’ in deinen Armen 
Mich erneuerten Geschicks. 


108 


Hochbeglückt in deiner Liebe 
Schelt ich nicht Gelegenheit, 
Ward sie auch an dir zum Diebe 
Wie mich solch ein Raub erfreut! 


Und wozu denn auch berauben? 
Gieb dich mir aus freyer Wahl, 
Gar zu gerne möcht ich glauben - 


Ja! ich bin’s die dich bestahl. 


Was so willig du gegeben, 
Bringt dir herrlichen Gewinn, 
Meine Ruh, mein reiches Leben 
Geb’ ich freudig, nimm es hin. 


Scherze nicht! Nichts von Verarmen! 
Macht uns nicht die Liebe reich? 
Halt ich dich in meinen Armen, 
Jedem Glück ist meines gleich. 
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Occasion handed over to you my whole life’s 
gain, so that now, impoverished, I await life 
only from you. 


And yet, I already sense compassion in the 
garnet’ of your glance and in your arms I enjoy 
my destiny made new. 


108” 


SULEIKA Supremely happy in your love, I do not blame 
occasion. If to you it came as a thief, how such 
a robbery gladdens me! 


But then, why speak of robbery? Give yourself 
to me of your own free choice; I’d find it much 
too sweet to think that yes, it was I who stole 
you away. 


What you have so freely given returns a splen- 
did gain to you; my tranquillity, my rich life I 
gladly give, take it away! 


Don’t joke! Don’t talk of impoverishment! 
Doesn’t love make us rich? When I take you in 
my arms, my happiness surpasses anyone’s. 


9 The carbuncle is a vivid red gem, usually garnet, cut in a convex form 
and polished. (Not to be confused with the current medical term ‘carbun- 
cle’ for a reddened boil on the skin!) 


10 This is the first of the five poems Marianne von Willemer contributed 
to the Divan. It was written as a response to the preceding poem by 
Goethe (‘Hatem’). In the third stanza, Marianne had written ‘my whole 
life’ which Goethe altered to ‘rich life’. Marianne’s authorship of the five 
poems came to light only in 1849, long after Goethe’s death, when she 
told Herman Grimm, then a young student, that five of the Divan poems 
were by her hand; a sixth was later identified (‘I don’t want ever to lose 
you...’, see below, Poem 124), though it shows signs of Goethe’s interven- 
tions. According to Max Rychner, ‘Marianne’s five poems elevate her to 
being among the first woman poets in the German language.’ 
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Der Liebende wird nicht irre gehn, 
Wär’s um ihn her auch noch so trübe. 
Sollten Leila und Medschnun auferstehn, 
Von mir erfiihren sie den Weg der Liebe. 


Ist’s möglich daß ich Liebchen dich kose! 
Vernehme der göttlichen Stimme Schall! 
Unmöglich scheint immer die Rose, 
Unbegreiflich die Nachtigall. 


110 


SULEIKA Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte, 
Streifte sich der goldne Ring 
Fingerab, in Wasserkliifte, 
Den ich jüngst von dir empfing. 


Also träumt’ ich, Morgenröthe 
Blitzt in’s Auge durch den Baum, 
Sag Poete, sag Prophete! 

Was bedeutet dieser Traum? 
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The lover will not go astray, however dreary it becomes all 
around him. Were Layla and Majnun" to rise up from their 
graves, they would learn from me the path of love.” 


Is it possible, Beloved, that I caress you, that I hear the 
heavenly sound of your voice! The rose always appears 
impossible, inconceivable the nightingale.” 


110 


SULEIKA™ When I took ship on the Euphrates, the gold- 
en ring that you had just given to me slipped 
down my finger into the water’s abyss. 


Such was my dream. Daybreak blazed in my 
eyes through the tree. Say, Poet, say, Prophet! 
What is the meaning of this dream? 


11 For this pair of lovers, see The Book of Love, Poem 28 above. 


12 The notion is taken from Sa‘di’s Rose Garden: ‘If Layla and Majnün 
should rise up again, having forgotten about love, they would learn the 
art of loving from my book.’ 


13 Rose and nightingale are paired immemorially in Persian verse as the 
mystical symbol of two lovers. But cf. also Rami: ‘The world cannot 
grasp the rose’s image, imagination cannot encompass the rose’ (cited 
in von Hammer, Geschichte der schönen Rede-Kiinste Persiens (1818), 
p. 186). 


14 This is the second poem by Marianne in the Divan. 
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HATEM Dies zu deuten bin erbötig! 
Hab’ich dir nicht oft erzählt 
Wie der Doge von Venedig 
Mit dem Meere sich vermählt. 


So von deinen Fingergliedern 
Fiel der Ring dem Euphrat zu. 
Ach zu tausend Himmelsliedern 
Süßer Traum begeistert du! 


Mich, der von den Indostanen 
Streifte bis Damascus hin, 
Um mit neuen Caravanen 

Bis an’s rothe Meer zu ziehn. 


Mich vermählst du deinem Flusse, 
Der Terrasse, diesem Hayn, 

Hier soll bis zum letzten Kusse 
Dir mein Geist gewidmet seyn. 
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HATEM Iam ready to interpret this! Haven’t I told you 
often how the Doge of Venice married himself to 
the sea?" 


Thus from your fingers the ring fell into the 
Euphrates. Ah, sweet dream, you inspire me to 
thousands of heaven’s songs! 


I, who wandered from Hindustan to Damascus, 
to set out with new caravans up to the Red Sea, 


you have wedded me to your river, to this terrace 
and this wood - here till the final kiss shall my 
soul be dedicated. 


15 Once a year the Doge of Venice was rowed out to sea in the golden 
ship of state known as the Bucintoro where he cast a ring into the waters 
as a symbolic act of marriage between Venice and the sea. 
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Kenne wohl der Manner Blicke, 
Einer sagt: ich liebe, leide! 

Ich begehre, ja verzweifle! 

Und was sonst ist kennt ein Madchen. 
Alles das kann mir nicht helfen, 
Alles das kann mich nicht rühren; 
Aber Hatem! deine Blicke 

Geben erst dem Tage Glanz. 

Denn sie sagen: Die gefallt mir, 
Wie mir sonst nicht’s mag gefallen. 
Seh ich Rosen, seh ich Lilien, 

Aller Garten Zier und Ehre, 

So Cypressen, Myrten, Veilchen, 
Aufgeregt zum Schmuck der Erde; 
Und geschmiickt ist sie ein Wunder, 
Mit Erstaunen uns umfangend, 
Uns erquickend, heilend, segnend, 
Daß wir uns gesundet fühlen, 
Wieder gern erkranken möchten. 
Da erblicktest du Suleika 

Und gesundetest erkrankend, 

Und erkranketest gesundend, 
Lächeltelst und sahst herüber 

Wie du nie der Welt gelächlet. 
Und Suleika fühlt des Blickes 
Ewge Rede: Die gefällt mir 

Wie mir sonst nichts mag gefallen. 
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How well I know men’s glances. One says, ‘I love, I suffer! I 
crave, O I despair!’ And all the rest a young girl knows. All 
that cannot be of help to me, all that cannot touch me; but 
your glances, O Hatem, give the day its radiance. For they 
say, ‘It’s she who pleases me, as nothing else can please me. 
I see roses, I see lilies, the embellishment and honour of all 
gardens, and so cypresses, myrtles, violets, risen up to adorn 
the earth; and so adorned she is a miracle, surrounding us 
with amazement, reviving, healing, blessing us, so that we 
feel ourselves made healthy, but would wish to be ailing 
once again.’ You glimpse Suleika there, and you are made 
healthy though being sick, and you sicken while becom- 
ing healthy, you smile and you gaze on her as you’ve never 
smiled before in this world. And Suleika feels your gaze’s 
everlasting words: ‘It’s she who pleases me, as nothing else 
can please me.’ 
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Dieses Baum’s Blatt, der von Osten 
Meinem Garten anvertraut, 

Giebt geheimen Sinn zu kosten, 
Wie’s den Wissenden erbaut. 


Ist es Ein lebendig Wesen? 

Das sich in sich selbst getrennt, 
Sind es zwey? die sich erlesen, 
Daß man sie als eines kennt? 


Solche Frage zu erwiedern 

Fand ich wohl den rechten Sinn; 
Fühlst du nicht an meinen Liedern, 
Daß ich Eins und doppelt bin? 
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SULEIKA Sag du hast wohl viel gedichtet? 
Hin und her dein Lied gerichtet? — 
Schöngeschrieben, deine Hand," 
Prachtgebunden, goldgerändet, 
Bis auf Punkt und Strich vollendet, 
Zierlichlockend manchen Band. 
Stets wo du sie hingewendet 
War’s gewiß ein Liebespfand? 


* There are three versions of this poem which vary in minor ways, includ- 
ing in the spelling of its title which is sometimes totally omitted. 

+ A variant to this line reads: Schöne Schrift von deiner Hand (‘Beautiful 
writing in your hand.’) Cf. Rychner, p. 76. In her letter of 1856 to Herman 
Grimm, Marianne wrote that she may have had this poem too ‘on her 
conscience’. Her authorship of it is disputed, largely on stylistic grounds; 
however, see the discussion by Birus in vol. 2, pp. 1208-9. 
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Gingko Biloba” 


The leaf of this tree, that from the East has been entrusted 
to my garden, gives a secret meaning to savour as it glad- 
dens those who know. 


Is it One living being that divides itself within itself? Is it 
two that have chosen each other so as to be seen as One? 


To answer such questions I have discovered the correct 
sense: do you not feel that in my songs I am both double 
and One? 
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SULEIKA Say, you have written many poems, sent your 
songs here and there, beautifully written, in your 
own hand, sumptuously bound, edged in gold, 
consummate to the last point and line, many a 
volume exquisitely alluring. Always, wherever 
you directed them, surely it was a pledge of love? 


16 The gingko tree has a heart-shaped leaf with two lobes. Goethe took 
it as an emblem of himself, divided as he was between Hafiz, his ‘twin,’ 
and Hatem, his assumed identity, and yet, in the end, one poet in his 
doubleness. He sent the poem to Marianne with two Gingko leaves 
pasted to the page for the leaf is also a symbol of lovers, two beings in 
one. He is reported to have said, ‘One doesn’t know whether it is one that 
divides itself into two parts, or two that unite themselves in one.’ A few 
days later, Goethe and Marianne stood before a Gingko tree in the castle 
garden of Heidelberg. This is probably the best-loved, and certainly the 
best-known, poem in the entire Divan. 
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HATEM Ja! von mächtig holden Blicken, 
Wie von lächlelndem Entzücken 
Und von Zähnen blendend klar. 
Moschusduftend Lockenschlangen, 
Augenwimpern reizumhangen,* 
Tausendfältige Gefahr! 
Denke nun wie von so langem 
Prophezeyt Suleika war. 
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SULEIKA Die Sonne kommt! Ein Prachterscheinen! 
Der Sichelmond umklammert sie. 
Wer konnte solch ein Paar vereinen? 
Dies Räthsel wie erklärt sich’s? Wie? 


HATEM Der Sultan konnt’ es, er vermählte 
Das allerhöchste Weltenpaar, 
Um zu bezeichnen Auserwählte, 
Die Tapfersten der treuen Schaar. 


Auch sey’s ein Bild von unsrer Wonne! 
Schon seh ich wieder mich und dich, 
Du nennst mich, Liebchen, deine Sonne, 
Komm, süßer Mond, umklammre mich! 


* reizumhangen: apparently Goethe’s coinage (‘charm-laden’). A variant 
(Rychner, p. 77) reads: ‘Wimpern-Pfeilen, Locken-Schlangen, Hals und 
Busen reizumhangen... (Eyelash-arrows, ringlet-serpents, throat and 
bosom enhancing with charm). 


HATEM 


SULEIKA 


HATEM 
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Yes, of powerfully pure glances, as from smiling 
enchantment, and from teeth, dazzlingly bright, 
musk-suffusing ringlet-serpents, eyelashes laden 
with charm, thousand-fold perils! Think now, 
for just how long Suleika has been prophesied. 


115 


The sun is coming! A phenomenon of splendour! 
The crescent moon envelops it. Who might con- 
join these two? This enigma, who can elucidate 
it? How? 


The Sultan can do it, he weds the supreme world- 
couple, to designate the elect, the bravest of the 
faithful throng. 


Be you as well an image of our bliss! Already I see 
myself and you again: Darling, you call me your 
sun. Come, my sweet moon, envelop me! 
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Komm Liebchen, komm! umwinde mir die Mütze 
Aus deiner Hand nur ist der Tulbend schön. 

Hat Abbas doch, auf Irans höchstem Sitze, 

Sein Haupt nicht zierlicher umwinden sehn. 


Ein Tulbend war das Band, das Alexandern 
In Schleifen schön vom Haupte fiel 

Und allen Folgeherrschern, jenen Andern, 
Als Königszierde wohlgefiel. 


Ein Tulbend ist’s der unsern Kaiser schmücket, 
Sie nennen’s Krone. Name geht wohl hin! 
Juweel und Perle! sey das Aug’ entzücket! 
Der schönste Schmuck ist stets der Mousselin. 


Und diesen hier, ganz rein und silberstreifig, 
Umwinde Liebchen um die Stirn umher. 
Was ist denn Hoheit? Mir ist sie geläufig! 
Du schaust mich an, ich bin so groß als Er. 
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Come, darling, come! Wind my headgear on! Only from 
your hand is the turban beautiful! Even ‘Abbas,” on Iran’s 
highest throne, has not seen his head more exquisitely 
enwreathed! 


A turban was the head-band that beautifully fell in knotted 
strands from Alexander’s head and after him, all successive 
rulers preferred it to any other as a royal adornment. 


It is a turban that graces our Emperor. It’s called a crown. 
The name goes well! Jewels and pearls! May the eye be daz- 
zled! The most beautiful embellishment is always muslin. 


Wreathe that adornment, wholly pure and silver-threaded, 
around my brow, Beloved. What, after all, is grandeur? I 
am familiar with it! You look at me: I am as great as He." 


17 Refers to Shah ‘Abbas (reigned 1586-1628), founder of the Safavid 
dynasty in Iran. On his birthday, on 28 August 1815, Goethe was pre- 
sented with a muslin turban topped by a laurel crown, and a basket of 
fruit, by his admirers; the poem was composed several months earlier, in 
February (and inspired the birthday gift). The turban made of muslin was 
a symbol of sovereignty, like a crown. 


18 ‘as He’: that is, the Emperor. 
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* Badakhshan, historically part of the Persian province of Khorasan and 
now straddling both Tajikistan and Afghanistan, was famed for its rubies. 
See Marco Polo, The Travels, trans. by Nigel Cliff (London: Penguin 
Classics, 2015), p. 48: ‘The precious stones known as balas rubies are 
produced in this province; they are exquisite and priceless and are formed 
in the rocks of the mountains.’ The rubies of Badakhshan are mentioned 
by both Sa‘di and Hafiz in their verses, as Goethe knew from translations 
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Nur wenig ist’s was ich verlange, 
Weil eben alles mir gefallt, 

Und dieses Wenige, wie lange, 
Giebt mir gefallig schon die Welt! 


Oft sitz’ ich heiter in der Schenke 
Und heiter im beschrankten Haus; 
Allein so bald ich dein gedenke, 
Dehnt sich mein Geist erobernd aus. 


Dir sollten Timurs Reiche dienen, 
Gehorchen sein gebietend Heer, 
Badakschan zollte dir Rubinen,* 
Türkisse das Hyrkanische Meer. 


Getrocknet honigsüße Früchte 
Von Bochara dem Sonnenland, 
Und tausend liebliche Gedichte 
Auf Seidenblatt von Samarkand. 


Da solltest du mit Freude lesen 
Was ich von Ormus dir verschrieb, 
Und wie das ganze Handelswesen 
Sich nur bewegte dir zu lieb. 


of their works. 
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It’s only very little that I ask, for almost everything de- 
lights me and even that little how gladly the world keeps on 
giving me! 


Often I sit cheerfully in the tavern, and cheerfully in my 
little house; but as soon as I think of you, my spirit expands 
like a conqueror. 


Timur’s kingdoms should be at your beck and call, his 
imposing armies should obey you, Badakhshan pay you 
tribute in rubies, the Hyrcanian Sea” in turquoises. 


Dried fruits, sweet as honey, from Bukhara, that sunny 
place, and thousands of precious poems, written on silk, 
from Samarkand.” 


There, joyously you would read what I send you from 
Ormuz, and how the whole business of trade functions only 
out of love for you. 


19 The Caspian Sea. 


20 Samarkand was Timur’s base and residence. 
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Wie in dem Lande der Bramanen 
Viel tausend Finger sich bemüht, 
Daß alle Pracht der Indostanen 
Für dich auf Woll’ und Seide blüht. 


Ja zu Verherrlichung der Lieben 
Gießbäche Soumelpours” durchwühlt, 
Aus Erde, Grus, Gerill, Geschieben' 
Dir Diamanten ausgespült. 


Wie Taucherschaar verwegner Männer 
Der Perle Schatz dem Golf entriß, 
Darauf ein Divan scharfer Kenner 

Sie dir zu reihen sich befliß. 


Wenn nun Bassora noch das Letzte, 
Gewürz und Weyrauch beigethan, 
Bringt alles was die Welt ergetzte 
Die Caravane dir heran. 


Doch alle diese Kaisergüter 
Verwirrten doch zuletzt den Blick; 
Und wahrhaft liebende Gemüther 
Eins nur im andern fühlt sein Glück. 


* A village in the Ganges Delta that was a rich source of diamonds, as 
Goethe learned from a vivid first-person account in Les six voyages... of 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier (Utrecht, 1712). 


t Note how the repeated alliteration on ‘g’ suggests the grubbing up and 
processing of the diamonds, in sharp contrast to the silks and textiles of 
the preceding verses. This echoes a leading motif throughout the Divan 
in which harsh elements are juxtaposed and set aclash with the pleasing 
and exquisite. 
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How in the country of the Brahmins many thousands 
of fingers are busily at work, so that the entire splendour of 
Hindustan blossoms for you in wool and silk. 


Yes, how for the glory of the beloved, the torrents of 
Soumelpur are scoured, and from earth, rock-rubble, shards, 
pebbles, the diamonds are washed free for you. 


How the daring men of the diving bands pluck the bounty 
of pearls from the Gulf, which a council of sharp-eyed con- 
noisseurs bestirs itself to string for you. 


And if Basra adds the last offering of spices and incense, 
the caravans will bring you everything that the world 


holds dear. 


But all these royal riches would fluster your glance in the 
end; hearts that truly love feel felicity only in each other. 
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Hatt’ ich irgend wohl Bedenken 
Bochara und Samarcand,* 

Süßes Liebchen, dir zu schenken? 
Dieser Stadte Rausch und Tand. 


Aber frag einmal den Kaiser, 

Ob er dir die Stadte giebt? 

Er ist herrlicher und weiser; 

Doch er weiß nicht wie man liebt. 


Herrscher! zu dergleichen Gaben 
Nimmermehr bestimmst du dich! 
Solch ein Mädchen muß man haben 
Und ein Bettler seyn wie ich. 


1191 


Die schön geschriebenen, 
Herrlich umgüldeten, 
Belächeltest du 

Die anmafslichen Blatter, 
Verziehst mein Prahlen 

Von deiner Lieb’ and meinem 
Durch dich glücklichen Gelingen, 
Verziehst anmuthigem Selbstlob. 


Selbstlob! Nur dem Neide stinkt’s, 
Wohlgeruch Freunden 
Und eignem Schmack! 


* A variant of this line reads: ‘Balch, Bochara, Samarkand’; Balkh (now 
in Afghanistan), an important city of medieval Khorasan, and the 
supposed birthplace of the prophet Zarathustra. 


t This poem is written in a free ‘Pindaric’ manner, with short unrhymed 
lines, reminiscent of Goethe’s earliest lyrics. 
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Would I have any scruple presenting you, my sweet darling, 
with Bukhara and Samarkand, the giddiness and frivolity of 
these towns? 


But just ask the Emperor whether he would give you these 
cities? He is wiser and more magnificent; yet, he doesn’t 
really know how one should love. 


Sovereign, you would never make up your mind to give such 
gifts! You must have such a girl as mine and be a beggar 
like me. 


119 


The beautifully written, splendidly gilded books make you 
smile — those overconfident pages; you forgive me for my 
swaggering about your love and the success I have had 
because of you, you forgive my pleasure in self-love. 


Self-love! Only to the envious does it stink, it is a pleasing 
fragrance to friends and one’s own taste! 
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Freude des Daseyns ist groß, 
Größer die Freud’ am Daseyn. 
Wenn du Suleika 

Mich überschwänglich beglückst, 
Deine Leidenschaft mir zuwirfst 
Als wär’s ein Ball, 

Daß ich ihn fange, 

Dir zurückwerfe 

Mein gewidmetes Ich; 

Das ist ein Augenblick! 

Und dann reift mich von dir 
Bald der Franke, bald der Armenier. 


Aber Tage währt’s, 

Jahre dauert’s, daß ich neu erschaffe 
Tausenfältig deiner Verschwendungen Fülle 
Auftrösle die bunte Schnur meines Glücks, 
Geklöpplet tausendfadig 

Von dir, o Suleika. 


Hier nun dagegen 
Dichtrische Perlen, 

Die mir deiner Leidenschaft 
Gewaltige Brandung 

Warf an des Lebens 
Verödeten Strand aus. 

Mit spitzen Fingern 
Zierlich gelesen, 
Durchreiht mit juwelenem 
Goldschmuck. 

Nimm sie an deinen Hals, 
An deinen Busen! 

Die Regentropfen Allahs, 
Gereift in bescheidener Muschel. 
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Great is the joy of existence, even greater the joy in existing. 
When you, Suleika, overwhelm me with happiness, when 
you toss me your passion, as if it were a ball, that I may 
catch, and toss back to you my own devoted self: What 
an instant that is! But now the Frank, now the Armenian, 
rips you from me.” 


But days pass, it takes years for me to re-create the thou- 
sandfold abundance of your extravagance, unravel the 
gaudy strands of my felicity, woven of a thousand threads 
by you, O Suleika! 


Here now, in return, poetic pearls, which the fierce break- 
ing surf of your ardour cast up for me on my life’s desolate 
shore. With your fingertips, exquisitely adorned, arrayed with 
jewels set in gold, take them to your throat, to your breast! 
These raindrops from Allah, ripened in a modest shell. 


21 Literally, ‘my devoted P (mein gewidmetes Ich). 
22 The Frank, i.e., the European; the Armenian, i.e., the tradesman. 
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Lieb’ um Liebe, Stund’ um Stunde, 
Wort um Wort und Blick um Blick; 

Kuß um Kuß, vom treusten Munde, 
Hauch um Hauch und Glück um Glück. 
So am Abend, so am Morgen! 

Doch du fühlst an meinen Liedern 
Immer noch geheime Sorgen; 

Jussufs® Reize möcht’ ich borgen 

Deine Schönheit zu erwiedern. 


121 


SULEIKA Volk und Knecht und Ueberwinder 
Sie gestehn, zu jeder Zeit, 
Höchstes Glück der Erdenkinder 
Sey nur die Persönlichkeit. 


Jedes Leben sey zu führen, 

Wenn man sich nicht selbst vermißt; 
Alles könne man verlieren, 

Wenn man bliebe was man ist. 


HATEM Kann wohl seyn! so wird gemeynet; 
Doch ich bin auf andrer Spur, 
Alles Erdenglück vereinet 
Find’ ich in Suleika nur. 


Wie sie sich an mich verschwendet, 
Bin ich mir ein werthes Ich; 

Hätte sie sich weggewendet, 
Augenblicks verlör ich mich. 


* Jussuf, i.e., Yüsuf (the Biblical Joseph), the paragon of masculine beauty 
in Islamic tradition. 
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Love upon love, hour upon hour, word upon word and 


glance upon glance; kiss upon kiss from the most faithful 


mouth, breath upon breath and bliss upon bliss. So in the 


evening, so in the morning! But you sense in my songs an 


ever-secret sorrow; I’d like to borrow Joseph’s charms so as 


to respond to your beauty. 


121 


SULEIKA People and serf and conqueror at every time 


HATEM 


avow: the supreme felicity of earth’s children lies 
in personality” alone. 


Every life may be led so long as one does not 
lose oneself. One can lose everything, so long as 
one remains what one is. 


That may well be! So people think. But I am on 
another track: I find all earthly happiness united 
only in Suleika. 


Because of the way she lavishes herself on me I 
become a genuine self;** were she to turn away 
from me, Pd instantly lose myself. 


23 Here to be understood as ‘personal identity’ (and rejected by Hatem 
in his response). 


24 ‘a genuine self’, literally, ‘a worthy P (ein wertes Ich). Goethe will find 
his true self, not in a narrowly defined personal identity, but in his love 
for Suleika which confers genuine identity on him. 
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HATEM 


Nun, mit Hatem war’s zu Ende; 
Doch schon hab’ ich umgelost, 
Ich verkörpre mich behende 

In den Holden den sie kost. 


Wollte, wo nicht gar ein Rabbi, 
Das will mir so recht nicht ein; 
Doch Ferdusi, Motanabbi, 
Allenfalls der Kaiser seyn. 


122 


Wie des Goldschmieds Bazarlädchen 
Vielgefärbt, geschliffne Lichter, 
So umgeben hübsche Mädchen 
Den beynah ergrauten Dichter. 


MÄDCHEN Singst du schon Suleika wieder! 


Diese können wir nicht leiden, 
Nicht um dich - um deine Lieder 
Wollen, müssen wir sie neiden. 


Denn, wenn sie auch garstig wäre 
Machtst du sie zum schönsten Wesen, 
Und so haben wir von Dschemil 

Und Boteinah viel gelesen. 


Aber eben weil wir hübsch sind 
Möchten wir auch gern gemalt seyn, 
Und, wenn du es billig machest, 

Sollst du auch recht hübsch bezahlt seyn. 


HATEM 


GIRLS 
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Then it would be the end of Hatem; but I have 
chosen another solution: I embody myself nim- 
bly in the upstanding man whom she cherishes. 


Pd not be a rabbi - that wouldn’t suit me at all, 
but rather Firdowsi” or Mutanabbi,” or in any 
event, an emperor. 


122 


Like the polished many-coloured candles in the 
gold-smith’s little stall in the bazaar, so lovely 
girls surround the almost grey-haired poet. 


Again you’re singing of Suleika! We really can’t 
put up with her — not because of you but be- 
cause of your songs, we have to envy her. 


For, even if she were hideous, you’d make her 
out to be the loveliest creature; in the same 
way we’ve read a great deal about Jamil” 
Buthaynah. 


and 


But just because we are pretty, we'd like to 
be portrayed as well, and if you do it as you 
should, you’ll be quite prettily rewarded too. 


25 Firdowsi - see Poem 65, note ro, and ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 377-9. 
26 The celebrated tenth-century Arab poet Abt Tayyib al-Mutanabbi, 
‘the self-proclaimed prophet’, often considered the greatest of Arab poets. 
Note the audacious rhyme on ‘rabbi/ Mutanabbi’. 


27 For Jamil and Buthaynah see Poem 28, note 6. 
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HATEM Braunchen komm, es wird schon gehen. 
Zöpfe, Kamme groß und kleine, 
Zieren Köpfchens nette Reine 
Wie die Kuppel ziert Moscheen. 


Du Blondinchen bist so zierlich, 
Aller Weis’ und Weg’ so nette, 
Man gedenkt nicht ungebührlich 
Also gleich der Minarette. 


Du da hinten hast der Augen 
Zweyerley, du kannst die beyden, 
Einzeln, nach Belieben brauchen. 
Doch ich sollte dich vermeiden. 


Leichtgedrückt die Augenlieder 
Eines, die den Stern bewhelmen* 
Deutet auf den Schelm der Schelmen, 
Doch das andre schaut so bieder. 


Dies, wenn jen’s verwundend angelt, 
Heilend, nahrend wird sich’s weisen. 
Niemand kann ich glücklich preisen 
Der des Doppelblicks ermangelt. 


Und so könnt’ ich alle loben 
Und so könnt’ ich alle lieben: 
Denn so wie ich euch erhoben 
War die Herrin mit beschrieben. 


MÄDCHEN Dichter will so gerne Knecht seyn, 
Weil die Herrschaft draus entspringet; 
Doch vor allem sollt’ ihm recht seyn, 
Wenn das Liebchen selber singet. 


* bewhelmen: überwölben, überdecken (coined by Goethe from English 
‘whelm’). 


HATEM 


GIRLS 
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Come, you brunette! That will work. Tresses, 
combs, both big and small, adorn your head’s 
sleek purity, as the cupola adorns the mosque. 


Little blonde, you are so elegant, in every way 
so exquisite, you make me think at once - and 
aptly so — of a minaret. 


You there in the back, you have eyes of two 
sorts, you can use them individually as you 
like, but I should avoid you. 


One, under the gentle pressure of the eyelids 
that overshade the pupil, looks roguish while 
the other peers out honestly. 


That eye, when the other hooks and wounds, 
acts to heal and sustain. I can’t praise anyone 
with any pleasure who lacks such a double 
glance.” 


And so I could praise them one and all, and so 
could I love them one and all: for even as I exalt 
you all, my lady is implicitly described. 


The poet likes being made a slave, since he gains 
mastery from it; but it suits him best above all 
when his sweetheart herself is singing. 


28 Goethe seems to describe here a girl with strabismus. 


29 Perhaps an allusion to the doubleness Goethe praised in ‘Gingko 
Biloba’, Poem 113. 
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Ist sie denn des Liedes machtig? 
Wie’s auf unsern Lippen waltet: 
Denn es macht sie gar verdachtig 
Daß sie im Verborgnen schaltet. 


HATEM Nun wer weiß was sie erfüllet! 
Kennt ihr solcher Tiefe Grund? 
Selbstgefühltes Lied entquillet, 
Selbstgedichtetes dem Mund. 


Von euch Dichterinnen allen 

Ist ihr eben keine gleich: 

Denn sie singt mir zu gefallen, 
Und ihr singt und liebt nur euch. 


MÄDCHEN Merke wohl, du hast uns eine 
Jener Huris vorgeheuchelt! 
Mag schon seyn, wenn es nur keine 
Sich auf dieser Erde schmeichelt. 


123 


HATEM Locken! haltet mich gefangen 
In dem Kreise des Gesichts! 
Euch geliebten braunen Schlangen 
Zu erwiedern hab’ ich nichts. 


Nur dies Herz es ist von Dauer, 
Schwillt in jugendlichstem Flor; 
Unter Schnee und Nebelschauer 
Rast ein Aetna dir hervor. 


HATEM 


GIRLS 
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Is she then gifted with song, such as those that 
reign on our lips? For it makes her suspect that 
she acts in secret. 


Well, who knows what she’s capable of! Do you 
know the depth of such an abyss? A song she 
feels deeply inside her, a song she’s composed 
herself, springs forth from her mouth. 


Not a single one of you poetesses even comes 
close to her: she sings to please me while you 
sing only, love only, yourselves. 


Watch out! You’ve hoodwinked us, as if she 


were one of those houris!*° So be it! As long as 
no one here on this earth preens herself so. 


123 


HATEM Curls, you hold me captive in the oval of the face! 


I have nothing to counter these much-loved brown 
serpents. 


This heart alone is permanent, it beats in the 
youngest bloom. Beneath snow and chilly fog, an 
Etna rushes towards you. 


30 His praise of Suleika has made her seem a houri, one of the beautiful 
consorts in the Islamic paradise. 
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Du beschämst wie Morgenröthe 
Jener Gipfel ernste Wand, 

Und noch einmal fühlet Hatem* 
Frühlingshauch und Sommerbrand. 


Schenke her! Noch eine Flasche! 
Diesen Becher bring ich Ihr! 
Findet sie ein Häufchen Asche, 
Sagt sie: der verbrannte mir. 


124 


SULEIKA Nimmer will ich dich verlieren! 
Liebe giebt der Liebe Kraft. 
Magst du meine Jugend zieren 
Mit gewaltiger Leidenschaft. 
Ach! wie schmeichelt’s meinem Triebe, 
Wenn man meinen Dichter preist: 
Denn das Leben ist die Liebe, 
Und des Lebens Leben Geist. 


125 


Laß deinen süßen Rubinenmund 
Zudringlichkeiten nicht verfluchen, 
Was hat Liebesschmerz andern Grund 
Als seine Heilung zu suchen. 


* Hatem: to complete the rhyme with Morgenröthe, ‘Goethe’ must be 
supplied, the doubleness and twinship of the Divan concealed in a single 
rhyme. 
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You bring forth a blush like the dawn on the stern 
slope of every peak and Hatem once again feels 
spring’s breath and summer’s blaze. 


Cup-bearer, here! Another bottle! I drink this cup 
to her! If she finds a little heap of ashes, she’ll say: 
He burned himself up for me. 


124 


SULEIKA’' I don’t want ever to lose you! Love gives love 
its strength. May you adorn my youth with 
your mighty passion. Oh, how it pampers my 
ardour when I hear my poet praised: For love 
is life and spirit the life of life. 


125 


Let your sweet ruby mouth not chafe at intrusions; what 
other motive does love’s sorrow have than to seek for a 
cure? 


31 This poem is sometimes ascribed to Marianne though there is no 
definite proof of her authorship. 
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Bist du von deiner Geliebten getrennt 
Wie Orient vom Occident, 

Das Herz durch alle Wüste rennt, 

Es giebt sich überall selbst das Geleit, 
Für Liebende ist Bagdad nicht weit. 


126” 


Mag sie sich immer ergänzen 
Eure brüchige Welt in sich! 
Diese klaren Augen sie glänzen, 
Dieses Herz es schlaegt für mich! 


O! daß der Sinnen doch so viele sind! 
Verwirrung bringen sie in’s Glück herein. 
Wenn ich dich sehe wünsch’ ich taub zu seyn, 
Wenn ich dich höre blind. 


Auch in der Ferne dir so nah! 
Und unerwartet kommt die Qual. 
Da hör’ ich wieder dich einmal, 
Auf einmal bist du wieder da! 


* The first stanza of Poem 126 was added in the 1827 edition of the 
Divan. 
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Though you are separated from your beloved, as Orient 
is from Occident, the heart races across all deserts. Every- 
where it is its own escort. For those who love, even Baghdad 
is not far. 


126 


May it always restore itself, your brittle world, within itself! 
These clear eyes that gleam, this heart, it beats for me! 


O how numerous are the senses! They bring confusion into 
happiness. When I see you I wish that I were deaf, when I 
hear you, that I were blind. 


Even at a distance so close to you! The pain comes unex- 
pectedly. Then I hear you once again, suddenly you are 
there again! 
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Wie sollt’ ich heiter bleiben 
Entfernt von Tag und Licht? 
Nun aber will ich schreiben 
Und trinken mag ich nicht. 


Wenn sie mich an sich lockte 
War Rede nicht im Brauch, 
Und wie die Zunge stockte 
So stockt die Feder auch. 


Nur zu! geliebter Schenke, 
Den Becher fülle still. 

Ich sage nur: Gedenke! 
Schon weifs man was ich will. 


128 


Wenn ich dein gedenke, 

Fragt mich gleich der Schenke: 
Herr! Warum so still? 

Da von deinen Lehren 

Immer weiter hören 

Saki gerne will. 


Wenn ich mich vergesse 
Unter der Cypresse 
Hält er nichts davon, 
Und im stillen Kreise 
Bin ich doch so weise, 
Klug wie Salomon. 
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How can I be serene, removed from the day and the light? 
But now I shall write to you and I have no wish to drink. 


When she drew me to herself, there was no speech in play, 
and as the tongue stood still, so did the pen stay too. 


Pour again! Beloved cup-bearer, fill my cup in silence too! I 
say only: Remember! You already know what I want. 


128 


When I’m thinking of you, the cup-bearer asks me right 
away: ‘Master, why so still? For Saqi” always loves to hear 
your lessons over and over again.’ 


When I forget myself beneath the cypresses, he leaves me 
be; and in that silent sphere, I am become quite wise, and 
shrewd as Solomon. 


32 The cup-bearer (sägi - „Ws — in Arabic and Persian) is a stock figure 
in the ghazals of Hafiz. 2 
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129* 
Buch Suleika 


Ich möchte dieses Buch wohl gern zusammen schürzen, 
Dass es den andern wäre gleich geschnürt. 

Allein wie willst du Wort und Blat[t]' verkürzen 

Wenn Liebeswahnsinn dich in’s Weite führt? 


130 


An vollen Büschelzweigen, 
Geliebte, sieh’ nur hin! 
Laß dir die Früchte zeigen 
Umschalet stachlig grün. 


Sie hängen längst geballet, 
Still, unbekannt mit sich, 

Ein Ast der schaukelnd wallet 
Wiegt sie geduldiglich. 


Doch immer reift von Innen 
Und schwillt der braune Kern, 
Er möchte Luft gewinnen 
Und säh die Sonne gern. 


Die Schale platzt und nieder 
Macht er sich freudig los; 
So fallen meine Lieder 
Gehäuft in deinen Schoos. 


* Poem 129 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 


t The square brackets here and elsewhere in the text (especially in the 
Appendix) indicate that a missing letter has been supplied. 
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129 
The Book of Suleika” 


Pd like very much to compress this book so that it would be 
tightly laced up like the others. But how can you cut short 
pages and words when the madness of love drives you on? 


130 


On the laden twigs of the shrubs, Beloved, take a look! Let 
me show you the fruits, their spiky green husks. 


For a long time they hang down, clustered, still, unknown 
to themselves; one branch that wavers and swings rocks 
them patiently. 


But the brown kernel ever ripens within and swells; it longs 
to reach the air and would love to see the sun. 


The husk bursts open and downward with joy it breaks 
free; just so my songs fall and are heaped in your lap.” 


33 For some commentators, this poem marks a turning point and divid- 
ing line in The Book of Suleika, the largest and richest book of the Divan. 
In the preceding poems the emphasis was on the present; many of 
the poems to follow deal with separation and the transcendent aspects 
of love. 


34 The poem, written in 1815, was inspired by the chestnut trees in the 
park at Heidelberg. 
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SULEIKA 


HATEM 


SULEIKA 


HATEM 


131 


An des lust’gen Brunnens Rand 
Der in Wasserfaden spielt 

Wulst ich nicht was fest mich hielt; 
Doch da war von deiner Hand 
Meine Chiffer leis’ gezogen, 
Nieder blickt’ ich dir gewogen. 


Hier am Ende des Canals 
Der gereihten Hauptallee 
Blick’ ich wieder in die Hoh, 
Und da seh’ ich abermals 
Meine Lettern fein gezogen. 
Bleibe! bleibe mir gewogen! 


Möge Wasser springend, wallend, 
Die Cypressen dir gestehn: 

Von Suleika zu Suleika 

Ist mein Kommen und mein Gehn. 


132 


Kaum dafs ich dich wieder habe 
Dich mit Kuß und Liedern labe, 
Bist du still in dich gekehret; 

Was beengt? und drückt und störet? 


Ach, Suleika, soll ich’s sagen? 
Statt zu loben mécht’ ich klagen! 
Sangest sonst nur meine Lieder, 
Immer neu und immer wieder. 
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131 


SULEIKA At the rim of the jubilant fountain that plays in 


HATEM 


SULEIKA 


HATEM 


ribboning trickles, I didn’t know what held me 
fast; but there, faintly traced by your hand, was 
my cipher. I lowered my eyes, in love with you. 


Here, at the end of the orderly promenade along 
the canal I look again up into the sky and there 
I glimpse again my faintly traced letters: Stay! O 
stay in love with me! 


May the surging whirling water and the cypress- 
es avow: From Suleika to Suleika is my coming 
and my going. 


132 


Hardly have I found you again and refreshed you 
with kisses and songs than you are silent, turned 
within yourself; what hems you in and oppresses 
and vexes you? 


Ah, Suleika, shall I tell you? Instead of praising 
Pd rather complain! Once you sang only my 
songs, ever new, over and over again. 
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SULEIKA 


Sollte wohl auch diese loben, 
Doch sie sind nur eingeschoben; 
Nicht von Hafis, nicht Nisami, 
Nicht Saadi, nicht von Dschami. 


Kenn’ ich doch der Vater Menge, 
Sylb’ um Sylbe, Klang um Klange, 
Im Gedächtniß unverloren; 

Diese da sind neugeboren. 


Gestern wurden sie gedichtet. 
Sag hast du dich neu verpflichtet? 
Hauchest du so froh-verwegen 
Fremden Athem mir entgegen! 


Der dich eben so belebet, 
Eben so in Liebe schwebet, 
Lockend, ladend zum Vereine 
So harmonisch als der meine. 


War Hatem lange doch entfernt, 

Das Madchen hatte was gelernt, 

Von ihm war sie so schön gelobt, 

Da hat die Trennung sich erprobt. 
Wohl daß sie dir nicht fremde scheinen; 
Sie sind Suleika’s, sind die deinen! 


133 


Behramgur, sagt man, hat den Reim erfunden, 


Er sprach entzückt aus reiner Seele Drang; 


Dilaram schnell, die Freundinn seiner Stunden, 


Erwiederte mit gleichem Wort und Klang. 
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I should praise these as well, but they are merely 
slipped within; they’re not by Hafiz, nor Nizami, 
not by Sadi nor by Jami.” 


I know well the throng of Fathers,** syllable by 
syllable, note by note, in my memory never lost; 
but these are newly born. 


Were they written yesterday, tell me, have you 
committed yourself anew? Do you, gladly bold, 
breathe an alien breath on me that enlivens you 
as much, that hovers with love so much, luring, 
beckoning to a union, as harmonious as is the 
one with me? 


SULEIKA Hatem stayed away so long that his girl has 
learned a thing or two. He praised her so hand- 
somely, then the separation put her to the test. 
Good, if these songs do not seem strange to you; 
they are Suleika’s, they are yours!” 


133 


They say that Bahram Gur”? discovered rhyme, he spoke ex- 
citedly from the press of his pure soul; once Dilaram, the com- 
panion of his hours, replied with the very same word and note. 


35 For more on Hafiz, Nizami, Sa‘di and Jami see ‘Notes and Essays’, 
pp. 380-9. 
36 Väter, i.e., the ‘fathers’ or classical masters of poetry, such as Hafiz. 


37 The poem was composed on 7 October 1815, ten days after Goethe 
parted from Marianne. She has shown him poems that, with all his 
knowledge of the masters (the ‘Fathers’), he does not recognise. He fears 
a rival but Marianne reveals to him that the poems are hers. The poems, 
she says, are by me but they belong to you; they come as much from you 
as from me. (This may explain why Goethe incorporated Marianne’s 
poems in the Divan without acknowledging her authorship.) 


38 Bahram Gar (406-38 ap) was the fifteenth Sasanian Shah of Persia. 
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Und so, Geliebte! warst du mir beschieden 
Des Reims zu finden holden Lustgebrauch, 
Daß auch Behramgur ich, den Sassaniden, 
Nicht mehr beneiden darf: mir ward es auch. 


Hast mir dief Buch geweckt, du hast’s gegeben: 
Denn was ich froh, aus vollem Herzen, sprach, 
Das klang zurück aus deinem holden Leben, 

Wie Blick dem Blick, so Reim dem Reime nach. 


Nun tön’ es fort zu dir, auch aus der Ferne 

Das Wort erreicht, und schwände Ton und Schall. 
Ist’s nicht der Mantel noch gesäter Sterne? 

Ist’s nicht der Liebe hochverklärtes All? 


134 


Deinem Blick mich zu bequemen, 
Deinem Munde, deiner Brust, 
Deine Stimme zu vernehmen 
War die letzt’ und erste Lust. 


Gestern, Ach! war sie die letzte, 
Dann verlosch mir Leucht’ und Feuer, 
Jeder Scherz der mich ergetzte, 

Wird nun schuldenschwer und theuer. 


Eh es Allah nicht gefällt 

Uns aufs neue zu vereinen, 

Giebt mir Sonne, Mond und Welt 
Nur Gelegenheit zum Weinen. 
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And so, Beloved, you were given to me to discover the pure 
pleasure of using rhyme so that I no longer need to envy 
even Bahram Gur, the Sasanian. I have it too. 


You woke up this book in me, you gave it to me, for what I 
joyously spoke out of the fullness of my heart, echoed back 
out of your own noble life, as glance to glance, so rhyme to 
rhyme. 


Now may it ring out to you, even from far away; the word 
comes through, though tone and sound die out. Is it not 
the mantle still sewn with stars? Is it not the supremely illu- 
mined All of love? 


134 


To be at one with your glance, your mouth, your breast, to 
catch your voice, was the final pleasure and the first. 


Yesterday, ah, it was the last, and then flame and fire went 
out, all the light caprice that enchanted me, now turned 
heavy with care and scarce. 


Before it pleases Allah to unite us once again, the sun, the 
moon, the world itself, give me nothing but occasions to 
weep. 
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135 


SULEIKA Was bedeutet die Bewegung? 
Bringt der Ost mir frohe Kunde? 
Seiner Schwingen frische Regung 
Kühlt des Herzens tiefe Wunde. 


Kosend spielt er mit dem Staube, 
Jagt ihn auf in leichten Wölkchen, 
Treibt zur sichern Rebenlaube 
Der Insecten frohes Völkchen. 


Lindert sanft der Sonne Glühen, 
Kühlt auch mir die heißen Wangen, 
Küfst die Reben noch im Fliehen, 
Die auf Feld und Hügel prangen. 


Und mir bringt sein leises Flüstern 
Von dem Freunde tausend Grüße; 
Eh noch diese Hügel düstern, 

Grüßen mich wohl tausend Küsse. 


Und so kannst du weiter ziehen! 
Diene Freunden und Betrübten. 
Dort wo hohe Mauern glühen 

Find’ ich bald den Vielgeliebten. 


Ach! die wahre Herzenskunde, 
Liebeshauch, erfrischtes Leben 
Wird mir nur aus seinem Munde, 
Kann mir nur sein Athem geben. 
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135 


SULEIKA What does this agitation mean? Does the East 
wind bring me glad tidings? The fresh movement 
of its wings cools the heart’s deep wound. 


It plays caressingly with the dust, drives it up in 
light clouds, it drives the merry tribe of insects 
towards the safety of the vines. 


It softly gentles the sun’s glow, and it cools my 
hot cheeks as well; in its flight it kisses the grapes 
that are lustrous on field and hill. 


Its faint whisper brings to me a thousand greet- 
ings from the friend; even before these hills dark- 
en, thousands of kisses greet me. 


And so you follow your path afar! Serve friends 
and the downcast. Down there, where the high 
walls glow, I will soon find the dearly beloved. 


Ah, true knowledge of the heart, love’s breath, 
life revived, will come to me only from his mouth, 
only his breath can give it back to me.” 


39 Another poem by Marianne which Goethe included in the Divan. He 
revised stanzas four and five. Years later, Marianne told Herman Grimm 
that she didn’t know why Goethe had changed her words, adding, ‘I find 
my own really more beautiful’. She had originally written: ‘Und mich 
soll sein leises Flüstern/ Von dem Freunde lieblich grüßen,/ Eh noch diese 
Hügel diistern,/ Sitz ich still zu seinen Füßen.// Und du magst nun weiter 
ziehen,/ Diene Frohen und Betrübten,/ Dort wo hohe Mauern glühen,/ 
Finde ich den Vielgeliebten.’ (And its faint whisper brings me a thousand 
greetings from the friend; even before these hills darken, I sit in silence at 
their feet. And you may follow your path afar, serve the glad and the 
downcast, there where the high walls glow, I find the dearly beloved.) 
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136 
Hochbild 


Die Sonne, Helios der Griechen, 
Fahrt prachtig auf der Himmelsbahn, 
Gewif das Weltall zu besiegen 

Blickt er umher, hinab, hinan. 


Er sieht die schönste Göttinn weinen, 
Die Wolkentochter, Himmelskind, 
Ihr scheint er nur allein zu scheinen, 
Für alle heitre Räume blind. 


Versenkt er sich in Schmerz und Schauer 
Und häufiger quillt ihr Thränenguß; 

Er sendet Lust in ihre Trauer 

Und jeder Perle Kuß auf Kuß. 


Nun fühlt sie tief des Blicks Gewalten, 
Und unverwandt schaut sie hinauf, 
Die Perlen wollen sich gestalten: 
Denn jede nahm sein Bildniß auf. 


Und so, umkränzt von Farb’ und Bogen, 
Erheitert leuchtet ihr Gesicht, 

Entgegen kommt er ihr gezogen, 

Doch er! doch ach! erreicht sie nicht. 


So, nach des Schicksals hartem Loose, 
Weichst du mir Lieblichste davon 
Und wär’ ich Helios der große 

Was nützte mir der Wagenthron? 
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136 


Supreme Image 


The sun, the Helios of the Greeks, moves gloriously along 
the heavens’ path; assured of besieging the cosmos, he looks 
around, below, above. 


He sees the loveliest goddess weeping, the clouds’ daughter, 
heaven’s child; he seems to shine for her alone, to all loftier 
spaces blind. 


He sinks down in sorrow and dread and her tears gush 
down more frequently. He sends delight into her grief, each 
pearl a kiss upon kiss. 


Now she feels deeply the force of his glance, and unswerv- 
ingly gazes on high; the pearls seem prepared to take shape 
for each one assumes his image. 


And so, wreathed around by hue and rainbow, her face 
shines brilliantly; drawn to her he comes forward and yet, 
alas! he cannot reach her. 


And so, by the harsh decree of fate, you turn away from 
me, my best-beloved; and even if I were Helios, what good 
would my throned chariot be? 
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137 
Nachklang 


Es klingt so prächtig, wenn der Dichter 
Der Sonne bald, dem Kaiser sich vergleicht; 
Doch er verbirgt die traurigen Gesichter, 
Wenn er in düstren Nächten schleicht. 


Von Wolken streifenhaft befangen 

Versank zu Nacht des Himmels reinstes Blau; 
Vermagert bleich sind meine Wangen 

Und meine Herzensthränen grau. 


Laß mich nicht so der Nacht dem Schmerze, 
Du allerliebstes, du mein Mondgesicht! 

O du mein Phosphor, meine Kerze, 

Du meine Sonne, du mein Licht. 


138 


SULEIKA Ach! um deine feuchten Schwingen, 
West, wie sehr ich dich beneide: 
Denn du kannst ihm Kunde bringen 
Was ich in der Trennung leide. 


Die Bewegung deiner Flügel 

Weckt im Busen stilles Sehnen, 
Blumen, Augen, Wald und Hügel 
Stehn bey deinem Hauch in Thränen. 
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137 
Echo 


It sounds so splendid when the poet likens himself now to 
the sun, now to the Emperor; but he hides the mournful 
faces when he slips through murky night. 


Caught in streaks of cloud the purest blue of sky sank down 
into night; my cheeks are pale and gaunt and my heart’s 
tears are grey. 


Don’t leave me so to the night, to grief, you, my best loved 
of all, you my face of the moon!” O you my phosphor, my 
candle, you my sun, you my light! 


138“ 


SULEIKA Ah, how much I envy you, West Wind, for your 
moist wings: for you can let him know how I 
suffer in separation! 


The beating of your wings awakens a silent 
longing in my breast; flowers, eyes, wood and 
hill are in tears at your breath. 


40 The comparison of the beloved’s face to the moon is a favourite trope 
of Persian poets, and of Hafiz in particular. 


41 Another poem by Marianne, written on 26 September 1815, in the 
hope of seeing Goethe once again. It forms a pair with her earlier poem 
to the East Wind (no. 135 above). In Persian poetry the wind often acts 
as a messenger, conveying tidings to a distant beloved. According to 
Sigfried Unseld ‘these are two wonderful poems, in the spirit both of 
Goethe’s verse and Häfiz’s (in which Marianne, wonder of wonders, had 
so quickly and deeply immersed herself). They are poems equal to 
Goethe’s in merit and, in this case, perhaps even exceed Goethe’s in their 
warmth and devotion.’ (Siegfried Unseld, ‘Goethe, Marianne and the 
Gingko’ in Hafiz, Goethe and the Gingko: Inspirations for the New 
Divan 2015-2019, p. 111.) 
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Doch dein mildes sanftes Wehen 
Kühlt die wunden Augenlieder; 
Ach für Leid müßt’ ich vergehen, 
Hofft’ ich nicht zu sehn ihn wieder. 


Eile denn zu meinem Lieben, 
Spreche sanft zu seinem Herzen; 
Doch vermeid’ ihn zu betrüben 
Und verbirg ihm meine Schmerzen. 


Sag ihm, aber sag’s bescheiden: 
Seine Liebe sey mein Leben, 
Freudiges Gefühl von beyden 
Wird mir seine Nähe geben. 


139 
Wiederfinden 


Ist es möglich, Stern der Sterne, 
Drück’ ich wieder dich ans Herz! 
Ach! was ist die Nacht der Ferne 
Für ein Abgrund, für ein Schmerz. 
Ja du bist es! meiner Freuden 
Süßer, lieber Widerpart; 
Eingedenk vergangner Leiden 
Schaudr’ ich vor der Gegenwart. 


Als die Welt im tiefsten Grunde 
Lag an Gottes ew’ger Brust, 
Ordnet’ er die erste Stunde 

Mit erhabner Schöpfungslust, 

Und er sprach das Wort: Es werde! 
Da erklang ein schmerzlich Ach! 
Als das All, mit Machtgebärde, 

In die Wirklichkeiten brach. 
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But your mild, soft gust cools the wounded 
eyelids; ah, I must die of grief if I didn’t hope 
to see him once more. 


Hurry then to my love, speak softly to his 
heart; but refrain from saddening him and con- 
ceal my suffering from him. 


Tell him, but say it with restraint: his love is my 
life. The joyous feeling of these both will give 
me his presence close by. 


139. 


Finding Again” 


Is it possible, Star of stars, that I press you once more to 
my heart! Ah, what an abyss, what a sorrow, is the night 
of sundering! Yes, it is you, the sweet beloved adversary of 
my joy; in the remembrance of past sufferings, I shudder at 
the present. 


When the world lay on God’s eternal breast in the limit- 
less abyss, He ordained the first hour in the exalted ardour 
of creation, and He spoke the word: Be!* An agonising“ 
Alas! rang back when the universe split apart with a mighty 
gesture. 


42 The poem is at once a cosmology and a love poem. The opening 
verses address the moon as an image of Suleika. 

43 Possibly an allusion to the Qur’anic verse, ‘God has only to say to a 
thing “Be!” and it is’ (Qur’än 2:117). 

44 ‘agonising’ because before creation, all the elements of the universe 
lay united in ‘God’s eternal breast’. 
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Auf that sich das Licht! sich trennte 
Scheu die Finsterniß von ihm, 

Und sogleich die Elemente 
Scheidend auseinander fliehn. 
Rasch, in wilden wüsten Träumen, 
Jedes nach der Weite rang, 

Starr, in ungemefSsnen Räumen, 
Ohne Sehnsucht, ohne Klang. 


Stumm war alles, still und öde, 
Einsam Gott zum erstenmal! 
Da erschuf er Morgenröthe, 
Das erbarmte sich der Quaal; 
Sie entwickelte dem Trüben 
Ein erklingend Farbenspiel 
Und nun konnte wieder lieben 
Was erst auseinander fiel. 


Und mit eiligem Bestreben 

Sucht sich was sich angehört, 

Und zu ungemefßnem Leben 

Ist Gefühl und Blick gekehrt. 

Sey’s Ergreifen, sey es Raffen, 

Wenn es nur sich faßt und hält! 

Allah braucht nicht mehr zu schaffen, 
Wir erschaffen seine Welt. 


So, mit morgenrothen Flügeln 

Riß es mich an deinen Mund, 

Und die Nacht mit tausend Siegeln 
Kräftigt sternenhell den Bund. 
Beyde sind wir auf der Erde 
Musterhaft in Freud und Quaal 
Und ein zweytes Wort: Es werde! 
Trennt uns nicht zum zweytenmal. 
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Light spread: the darkness shyly distanced itself, and right 
away the elements, separating, scattered flew apart from 
one another; swiftly, in wild and desolate barren dreams, 
each hurled itself afar, fixed, into infinite spaces, without 
any yearning, without harmony. 


All was mute, still and void; for the first time God was lone- 
ly! So He created the dawn that took pity on this agony;* 
it made a ringing play of colours in the gloom and only now 
could what had been scattered discover love. 


With hurried efforts what belonged together sought each 
other out, and to life immeasurable both feeling and glance 
were turned. Be it compelled, be it scrambled together, so 
long as it assembles and holds! Allah no longer needs to 
create. We are creating His world. 


And so with the wings of rosy dawn, I was drawn to your 
mouth, and the night with a thousand seals strengthened 
our starbright bond. On this earth both of us stand as 
exemplars of joy and pain. And a second word: Be! will not 
separate us a second time. 


45 That is, the agony occasioned by the separation of the light from the 
darkness. 
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140 


Vollmondnacht 


Herrinn! sag was heift das Flüstern? 
Was bewegt dir leis’ die Lippen? 
Lispelst immer vor dich hin, 
Lieblicher als Weines Nippen! 
Denkst du deinen Mundgeschwistern 
Noch ein Parchen herzuziehn? 


Ich will küssen! Küssen! sagt’ ich. 


Schau! Im zweifelhaften Dunkel 
Glühen blühend alle Zweige, 
Nieder spielet Stern auf Stern, 

Und, smaragden, durchs Gesträuche 
Tausendfältiger Karfunkel; 

Doch dein Geist ist allem fern. 


Ich will küssen! Küssen! sagt’ ich. 


Dein Geliebter, fern, erprobet 
Gleicherweis im Sauersüßen, 
Fühlt ein unglücksel’ges Glück. 
Euch im Vollmond zu begrüßen 
Habt ihr heilig angelobet, 
Dieses ist der Augenblick. 


Ich will küssen! Küssen! sag? ich. 
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140 
Night of the Full Moon 


Tell me, Lady, what does this whispering mean? What makes 
your lips move so lightly? You murmur over and over to 
yourself, sweeter than sipping wine! Do you imagine you'll 
attract another pair of lips to yours? 


‘I want to kiss! To kiss!’ I said. 


Look! In dubious darkness all the branches glow as they 
bloom. One star after another falls; and through the thick- 
ets a thousand-faceted gem shines emerald: but your mind 
is far from everything. 


“I want to kiss! To kiss!’ I said. 
Far away, your beloved tests the bitter-sweet like you, feels 
happiness that is misery; you have both made a sacred 
promise to meet one another at the full moon. This is the 


very moment. 


‘I want to kiss! To kiss!’ I say. 
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141 
Geheimschrift 


Laft euch, o Diplomaten! 
Recht angelegen seyn, 

Und eure Potentaten 
Berathet rein und fein. 
Geheimer Chiffern Sendung 
Beschaftige die Welt, 

Bis endlich jede Wendung 
Sich selbst in’s Gleiche stellt. 


Mir von der Herrinn süße 
Die Chiffer ist zur Hand, 
Woran ich schon genieße, 
Weil sie die Kunst erfand. 
Es ist die Liebesfiille 

Im lieblichsten Revier, 
Der holde, treue Wille 
Wie zwischen mir und ihr. 


Von abertausend Bliiten 

Ist es ein bunter Strauß, 

Von englischen” Gemüthen 
Ein vollbewohntes Haus; 

Von buntesten Gefiedern 

Der Himmel übersä’t, 

Ein klingend Meer von Liedern 
Geruchvoll überweht. 


* englisch here means engelhaft (that is, ‘angelic’ - not ‘English’!). 
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141 


Coded Language 


O diplomats, take this very much to heart and advise your 
potentates sincerely and subtly! The transmission of secret 
ciphers preoccupies the world until at the last, every turn of 
phrase ends up as the same. 


Thanks to my sweet lady the cipher is familiar to me, and I 
enjoy it so because she discovered this art; it is the fullness 
of love in the dearest domain, the pure true will that exists 
between her and me. 


It is a vivid bunch of flowers a thousandfold, a house 
well-inhabited by angelic temperaments, a sky sown with 
the gaudiest feathered birds, an ocean ringing with fragrant- 
ly wafted songs. 
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Ist unbedingten Strebens 
Geheime Doppelschrift, 

Die in das Mark des Lebens 
Wie Pfeil um Pfeile trifft. 

Was ich euch offenbaret 

War langst ein frommer Brauch, 
Und wenn ihr es gewahret, 

So schweigt und nutzt es auch. 


142 


Abglanz 


Ein Spiegel, er ist mir geworden, 
Ich sehe so gerne hinein, 

Als hinge des Kaysers Orden 
An mir mit Doppelschein; 

Nicht etwa selbstgefallig 

Such’ ich mich überall; 

Ich bin so gerne gesellig 

Und das ist hier der Fall. 


Wenn ich nun vorm Spiegel stehe, 

Im stillen Wittwerhaus, 

Gleich guckt, eh’ ich mich versehe, 
Das Liebchen mit heraus. 

Schnell kehr’ ich mich um, und wieder 
Verschwand sie die ich sah, 

Dann blick ich in meine Lieder, 

Gleich ist sie wieder da. 
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It is a secret cipher-script of absolute intent that pierces into 
the marrow of life like arrow after arrow. What I’ve dis- 
closed to you has been a pious convention for a long time; 
and if you have figured it out, keep quiet and use it. 


142 


Reflection” 


A mirror has become mine, I like to peer within it, as though 
the Imperial Order“ hung from me in double reflection. It’s 
not out of love for myself that I look for myself everywhere: 
I am glad to be convivial, and that is the case here too. 


Now when I stand before the mirror in my silent widower’s 
house, before I know it the beloved peeps out too. Quickly 
I turn but again, she whom I saw disappears. Then I look 
in my songs and right away she reappears. 


46 The Book of Suleika is itself the mirror wherein the poet sees 
himself. 


47 This is the Turkish Order of the Sun and Moon. 
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SULEIKA 


Die schreib’ ich immer schöner 
Und mehr nach meinem Sinn, 
Trotz Krittler und Verhöhner, 
Zu täglichem Gewinn. 

Ihr Bild in reichen Schranken 
Verherrlichet sich nur, 

In goldnen Rosenranken 

Und Rähmchen von Lasur. 


143 


Wie! Mit innigstem Behagen, 
Lied, empfind’ ich deinen Sinn! 
Liebevoll, du scheinst zu sagen: 
Daß ich ihm zur Seite bin. 


Daß Er ewig mein gedenket, 
Seiner Liebe Seligkeit 
Immerdar der Fernen schenket, 
Die ein Leben ihm geweiht. 


Ja! mein Herz, es ist der Spiegel, 
Freund! worinn du dich erblickt, 
Diese Brust, wo deine Siegel 
Kuß auf Kuß hereingedrückt. 


Süßes Dichten, lautre Wahrheit 
Fesselt mich in Sympathie! 
Rein verkörpert Liebesklarheit, 
Im Gewand der Poesie. 
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I write ever more beautiful songs, more in accord with my 
taste, in spite of carpers and mockers, and every day I suc- 
ceed. Her image in its opulent finery only grows lovelier 
amid golden rows of roses and the lapis lazuli frame. 


143° 


SULEIKA With what innermost delight, Song, I grasp your 
sense! Lovingly you seem to say that I am at his 
side again. 


That he thinks of me eternally, and sends forever 
more the bliss of his love to the distant one who 
has dedicated her life to him. 


Yes, my heart is the mirror, Friend, wherein you 
see yourself; this breast where your seal has been 
pressed by kiss upon kiss. 


Sweet poetry, pure truth, shackle me in sympa- 


thy: the clarity of love pristinely incarnated in 
the garment of poetry. 


48 This poem, too, is by Marianne. 
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144° 


Lass den Weltenspiegel Alexandern: 
Denn was zeigt er? - Da und dort 

Stille Volker, die er, mit den andern, 
Zwingend rütteln möchte fort und fort. 


Du! nicht weiter, nicht zu Fremdem strebe! 
Singe mir, die du dir eigen sangst. 

Dencke dass ich liebe, dass ich lebe, 
Dencke dass du mich bezwangst. 


145 


Die Welt durchaus ist lieblich anzuschauen, 
Vorzüglich aber schön die Welt der Dichter, 
Auf bunten, hellen oder silbergrauen 
Gefilden, Tag und Nacht, erglänzen Lichter. 
Heut ist mir alles herrlich, wenn’s nur bliebe, 
Ich sehe heut durchs Augenglas! der Liebe. 


* Poem 144 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
t Augenglass: Brille 
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144” 


Let Alexander have his world-mirror;° for what does 
it show? Here and there silent peoples along with others 
whom he rattles by force back and forth. 


You! do not strive further abroad! Sing for me whom once 
you made yours by your song. Think that I love you, that I 
live, think that you have overpowered me. 


145 


The world everywhere is lovable to look at, but the world 
of the poets is especially beautiful; on the fields, by day and 
by night, lights glimmer. Today all is splendour for me; if 
only it could last! Today I see through the eye-glass of love. 


49 The poem, though by Goethe, is written in Marianne’s voice. 


50 Alexander was said to have a mirror in which he could view all the 
countries of the world. 
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146” 


In tausend Formen magst du dich verstecken, 
Doch, Allerliebste, gleich erkenn’ ich dich, 

Du magst mit Zauberschleyern dich bedecken, 
Allgegenwärtige, gleich erkenn’ ich dich. 


An der Cypresse reinstem, jungen Streben, 
Allschöngewachsne, gleich erkenn’ ich dich; 
In des Canales reinem Wellenleben, 
Allschmeichelhafte, wohl erkenn’ ich dich. 


Wenn steigend sich der Wasserstrahl entfaltet, 
Allspielende, wie froh erkenn’ ich dich. 

Wenn Wolke sich gestaltend umgestaltet, 
Allmannigfaltige, dort erkenn’ ich dich. 


An des geblümten Schleyers Wiesenteppich, 
Allbuntbesternte, schön erkenn’ ich dich. 
Und greift umher ein tausendarmger Eppich' 
O! Allumklammernde, da kenn’ ich dich. 


Wenn am Gebirg der Morgen sich entzündet, 
Gleich, Allerheiternde, begrüß’ ich dich, 
Dann über mir der Himmel rein sich ründet, 
Allherzerweiternde, dann athm’ ich dich. 


Was ich mit äußerm Sinn, mit innerm kenne, 
Du Allbelehrende, kenn’ ich durch dich. 
Und wenn ich Allahs Namenhundert nenne, 
Mit jedem klingt ein Name nach für dich. 


* The final poem of The Book of Suleika, one of the most beautiful in 
the Divan, is in six stanzas of alternating iambic and trochaic measures 
with the recurrent line rhyming on dich in imitation of the repeating 
monorhyme of the classical ghazal. 


t Eppich: archaic form for Efeu (‘ivy’). 
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You may conceal yourself in a thousand forms, and yet, 
Most Beloved of All, I know you right away; you may cloak 
yourself in magic veils, Omnipresent One, I know you 
straight away. 


In the purest youthful upsurge of the cypress, O You All- 
Beautiful, I know you at once; in the pristine living ripples 
of the canal, O All-Caressing One, I know you well. 


When the ascending column of water fans out, All-Playing 
One, how happily I recognise you; when clouds take form 
and are transformed, All-Manifold One, I know you there. 


On the meadows’ carpet, flower-veiled, All-Star-Bright 
Bedecked, I recognise your loveliness; and when the ivy with 
its thousand tendrils grips, O All-Encompassing, I know you 
there. 


When dawn is kindled on the mountain, at once, O Exalter 
of All, I greet you. Then, the heavens above me grow pure 
and round, then O Sweller of all hearts,’ I breathe you in. 


Whatever I know with my outer and inner senses, You 
All-Teaching One, I know through you; and if I name the 
hundred names of Allah, each one sounds like a name for 
you. 


51 Goethe took this epithet from the Persian dil-gusha (literally, 
‘heart-pleasing’, applied to a garden outside Shiraz), as he noted on 
reading Edward Scott Waring’s Reise nach Sheeraz (1808) in German 
translation. 


Saki Nameh” 


DAS SCHENKENBUCH 


THE BOOK OF THE 
CUP-BEARER 


* The ninth book of the Divan is devoted to wine-drinking (a favourite 
motif in the poems of Hafiz) and to the figure of the cup-bearer (the saqi 
in Arabic and Persian), conventionally a handsome young boy who not 
only pours out the wine but hangs on the words of wisdom the bibulous 


master poet dispenses. 
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Ja, in der Schenke hab’ ich auch gesessen, 
Mir ward wie andern zugemessen, 

Sie schwatzten, schrieen, handelten von heut, 
So froh und traurig wie’s der Tag gebeut; 

Ich aber saß, im Innersten erfreut, 

An meine Liebste dacht’ ich — wie sie liebt? 
Das weiß ich nicht; was aber mich bedrängt! 
Ich liebe sie wie es ein Busen giebt 

Der treu sich Einer gab und knechtisch hängt. 
Wo war das Pergament, der Griffel wo? 

Die alles faßten! — doch so wars! ja so! 


148 


Sitz’ ich allein, 

Wo kann ich besser seyn? 

Meinen Wein 

Trink ich allein, 

Niemand setzt mir Schranken, 

Ich hab’ so meine eigne Gedanken. 


So weit bracht es Muley, der Dieb, 
Daß er trunken schöne Lettern schrieb. 
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Yes, I’ve spent my time in the tavern too, I’ve had my drink 
measured out, just like the others; they chatted, shouted, 
discussed their day, as glad and sorry as the day dictated. 
But I sat, gladdened deeply within. I thought about my 
beloved — how does she love? I do not know, but how it 
oppresses me! I love her, just as the heart commands that 
has surrendered itself to One and hangs on her like a slave. 
Where was the parchment, where the reed-pen, that could 
grasp all that? And yet, so it was! Yes, just so! 


148 


I sit alone, where can I be better off? My wine I drink alone; 
nobody sets limits on me. In this way I have my thoughts 
to myself. 


Muley the thief managed to write, even when drunk, a 
lovely calligraphy. 
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149 


Ob der Koran von Ewigkeit sey? 
Darnach frag? ich nicht! 

Ob der Koran geschaffen sey? 

Das weiß ich nicht! 

Daß er das Buch der Bücher sey 
Glaub’ ich aus Mosleminen-Pflicht. 
Daß aber der Wein von Ewigkeit sey 
Daran zweifl’ ich nicht. 

Oder daß er von den Engeln geschaffen sey 
Ist vielleicht auch kein Gedicht. 

Der Trinkende, wie es auch immer sey, 
Blickt Gott frischer ins Angesicht. 


150 


Trunken müssen wir alle seyn! 

Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein; 
Trinkt sich das Alter wieder zu Jugend, 
So ist es wundervolle Tugend. 

Für Sorgen sorgt das liebe Leben 

Und Sorgenbrecher sind die Reben. 


Da wird nicht mehr nachgefragt! 
Wein ist ernstlich untersagt. 

Soll denn doch getrunken seyn, 
Trinke nur vom besten Wein: 
Doppelt wärest du ein Ketzer 

In Verdammniß um den Krätzer. 
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Whether the Qur’an is from eternity?! I don’t question that! 
Whether the Qur’an was created? That I do not know! That 
it is the Book of Books I believe as my Muslim duty. But 
that wine’ is from eternity — that I do not doubt; or that it 
was created by the angels is also no fairy tale.’ The drinker, 
however it may be otherwise, looks God frankly in the face. 


150 


We must all be drunk!* Youth is drunkenness without any 
wine; if the old man drinks himself back into youth, that’s 
a wonderful virtue. Dear life does its best to load us with 
cares, but the vine is the killer of cares. 


There’s nothing more to be discussed! Wine is solemnly forbid- 
den. But if you must drink, drink only the very best wine: you'll 
be an infidel twice over if you’re damned for rough rot-gut.° 


1 The question as to whether the Qur’an was created by God or had 
existed from all eternity (as God’s speech) was hotly debated over centu- 
ries by Muslim theologians. For rationalist theologians the problem lay 
in the implication that if the Qur’an were eternal, it would be co-eternal 
with God Himself and thus compromise His oneness (His tawhid), a 
fundamental article of Muslim faith. 


2 Such exaltation of wine is typical of classical Persian verse, and 
especially that of Hafiz who even goes so far as to cry, in his first ghazal, 
‘Stain the prayer-mat with wine!’ (beh may sajjädeh rangin kun!) 

3 Literally, ‘it’s perhaps no poem (Gedicht). 

4 Here Goethe anticipates Baudelaire; see his prose-poem ‘Enivrez-vous!’. 


5 ‘rot-gut’ i.e., Kratzer, a rough red, usually Tyrolean, wine. Goethe took 
this advice from Diez’s translation of the Qābūs-nāma or The Book of 
Qabus: ‘It so happens that wine-drinking is a sin. Hence, if you do commit 
this sin, do it at least with the best wine; otherwise, you’ll commit the sin, 
on the one hand, and on the other, you’ll drink bad wine. By God! that 
would be the sorriest of all sorry things!’ (Heinrich Friedrich von Diez, 
Buch des Kabus oder Lehren des persischen Königs Kjekjawus für seinen 
Sohn Ghilan Schach (Berlin, 1811), p. 444.) 
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So lang’ man nüchtern ist 
Gefällt das Schlechte, 
Wie man getrunken hat 
Weiß man das Rechte, 
Nur ist das Uebermaaß 
Auch gleich zu handen; 
Hafıs! o lehre mich 

Wie du’s verstanden. 


Denn meine Meinung ist 
Nicht übertrieben: 

Wenn man nicht trinken kann 
Soll man nicht lieben; 

Doch sollt ihr Trinker euch 
Nicht besser dünken, 

Wenn man nicht lieben kann 
Soll man nicht trinken. 


152 
SULEIKA Warum du nur oft so unhold bist? 


HATEM Du weißt daß der Leib ein Kerker ist, 
Die Seele hat man hinein betrogen, 
Da hat sie nicht freye Ellebogen. 
Will sie sich da- und dorthin retten: 
Schnürt man den Kerker selbst in Ketten, 
Da ist das Liebchen doppelt gefährdet, 
Deßhalb sie sich oft so seltsam gebärdet. 
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As long as you’re sober, you like what’s bad. Once you’ve 
drunk, you know what’s right; still, excess is ever at hand: 
Hafiz, instruct me how you understood this! 


For my opinion is not overblown: if you can’t drink, you 
shouldn’t love. But you drinkers shouldn’t consider your- 
selves superior: if you cannot love, you shouldn’t drink. 


152 
SULEIKA Why are you often so unruly? 


HATEM You know that the body is a dungeon; the soul 
has been hoodwinked into it; in there, it has no 
elbow-room. Should she want to escape from 
it, you must shackle the prison itself in chains: 
Thus, the poor thing is doubly endangered which 
is why she often so bizarrely gestures. 
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Wenn der Körper ein Kerker ist, 
Warum nur der Kerker so durstig ist? 
Seele befindet sich wohl darinnen 
Und bliebe gern vergnügt bei Sinnen; 
Nun aber soll eine Flasche Wein 
Frisch eine nach der andern herein. 
Seele will’s nicht länger tragen, 

Sie an der Thüre in Stücke schlagen. 


154 
Dem Kellner 


Setze mir nicht, du Grobian, 

Mir den Krug so derb vor die Nase! 

Wer mir Wein bringt sehe mich freundlich an, 
Sonst trübt sich der Eilfer im Glase. 
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If the body is a dungeon, why is only the dungeon so thirsty? 
The soul feels cosy there and would remain quite jolly at 
heart; but should a bottle of wine enter in, and then another, 
Soul cannot bear it any longer but smashes the bottle into 
bits on the door. 


154 
To the Waiter 


Don’t set the jug so crassly under my nose, you lout! Who- 
ever brings me wine should look at me amiably; otherwise 
the prize vintage‘ will turn cloudy in my glass. 


6 ‘prize vintage’: literally, the wine known as Eilfer, especially from the 
1811 vintage. Goethe praised it in a poem, using the name ‘Eilfer’ as a 
ghazal-like recurrent rhyme. See below, in the posthumously collected 
poems of the Divan (Appendix, Poems 21 and 22). 
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Dem Schenken 


Du zierlicher Knabe, du komm herein, 
Was stehst du denn da auf der Schwelle? 
Du sollst mir künftig der Schenke seyn, 
Jeder Wein ist schmackhaft und helle. 


156 


Schenke spricht 


Du, mit deinen braunen Locken, 
Geh’ mir weg verschmitzte Dirne! 
Schenk’ ich meinem Herrn zu Danke, 
Nun so küßt er mir die Stirne. 


Aber du, ich wollte wetten, 

Bist mir nicht damit zufrieden, 
Deine Wangen, deine Briiste 
Werden meinen Freund ermüden. 


Glaubst du wohl mich zu betrügen 
Daß du jetzt verschämt entweichest? 
Auf der Schwelle will ich liegen 

Und erwachen wenn du schleichest. 
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To the Cup-Bearer’ 
You charming boy, come in, why do you stand there on the 


threshhold? From now on you shall be my cup-bearer, and 
every wine will taste good and be clear. 


156 


The Cup-Bearer Speaks 


You with your brown curls, get away from me, you cunning 
strumpet! When I serve my master to his liking, he gives me 
a kiss on the brow. 


But as for you, Pd bet, you wouldn’t be content with that; 
your cheeks, your breasts, would wear my friend out. 


Do you really think you fool me when now you coyly slip 
away? I will bed down on the threshhold and wake up if 
you creep in. 


7 This quatrain originally formed the second stanza of the preceding 
poem. 
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Sie haben wegen der Trunkenheit 
Vielfaltig uns verklagt, 

Und haben von der Trunkenheit 
Lange nicht genug gesagt. 
Gewöhnlich die Betrunkenheit 
Verschwindet so wie es tagt; 

Doch hat mich meine Betrunkenheit 
In der Nacht umher gejagt. 

Es ist die Liebestrunkenheit 

Die mich erbärmlich plagt, 

Von Tag zu Nacht, von Nacht zu Tag 
In meinem Herzen zagt. 

Dem Herzen das in Trunkenheit 
Der Lieder schwillt und ragt, 

Daß keine nüchterne Trunkenheit 
Sich gleich zu heben wagt. 

Lieb’, Lied und Weines Trunkenheit, 
Ob’s nachtet oder tagt, 

Die göttlichste Betrunkenheit 

Die mich entzückt und plagt. 


158° 


Du kleiner Schelm du 

Dass ich mir bewusst sey 
Darauf kommt es überall an. 
Und so erfreu ich mich 
Auch deiner Gegenwart 

Du allerliebster 

Obgleich betrunken. 


* Poems 158 and 159 were added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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They’ve complained about us in many ways because of 
drunkenness and yet, about drunkenness they haven’t said 
it all. It’s usual with drunkenness to vanish when dawn 
breaks; but my drunkenness has tracked me around the 
whole night long. It is love’s drunkenness that plagues me 
pitifully, from day to night, from night to day it hesitates, 
in my heart which swells and rises in the drunkenness of 
song, such that no sober drunkenness can ever soar so high. 
The drunkenness of love, song and wine, whether by night 
or by day, the godliest drunkenness that enraptures and 
tortures me.” 


158 


You little rascal you! That I keep my head, that only matters. 
And so I am glad for your presence too, you most lovable of 
all, even when I’m drunk. 


8 Here again Goethe suggests a ghazal form by the alternating rhyme on 
‘drunkenness’ (Trunkenheit/ Betrunkenheit). 
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Was, in der Schenke, waren heute 

Am frühsten Morgen für Tumulte? 

Der Wirth und Madchen! Fackeln, Leute! 
Was gab’s fiir Handel, fiir Insulte? 

Die Flöte klang, die Trommel scholl! 

Es war ein wüstes Wesen — 

Doch bin ich, Lust und Liebe voll, 

Auch selbst dabey gewesen. 


Dass ich von Sitte nichts gelernt, 
Darüber tadelt mich ein jeder; 

Doch bleib ich weislich weit entfernt 
Vom Streit der Schulen und Catheder.* 


160 


SCHENKE Welch ein Zustand! Herr, so späte 
Schleichst du heut aus deiner Kammer; 
Perser nennen’s Bidamag buden, 
Deutsche sagen Katzenjammer. 


DICHTER Laß mich jetzt, geliebter Knabe, 
Mir will nicht die Welt gefallen, 
Nicht der Schein, der Duft der Rose, 
Nicht der Sang der Nachtigallen. 


SCHENKE Eben das will ich behandeln, 
Und ich denk’, es soll mir klecken, 
Hier! genieß die frischen Mandeln 
Und der Wein wird wieder schmecken. 


* Von Streit der Schulen: Academic, and especially theological disputes 
are meant. The poem derives from Hafiz (von Hammer, vol. 1, p. 392): 
‘O, O, what a racket there was this morning in the tavern! ...’ 
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What an uproar there was in the tavern at the crack of 
dawn! Inn-keeper and serving girls! Torches! Crowds! What 
dealings there were, what insults! 


The flute was playing, the drum banged! It was a horrific 
kerfuffle! And yet, even I, full of love and joy, was also there. 


That I’ve learned nothing at all of good manners - the whole 
world scolds me for that; and yet, I prudently stay far away 
from the squabbles of schools and their lecterns. 


160 


CUP-BEARER What a state you’re in! Master, you creep so 
late from your bedroom! The Persians call 
this bidamag budan, the Germans Katzen- 
jammer.’ 


POET Leave me now, beloved boy! The world holds 
nothing to please me. Not the sheen nor the 
fragrance of the rose, not the song of the 
nightingale. 


CUP-BEARER I shall treat just that, and I think that I will 
succeed; here, enjoy the fresh almonds, and 
wine will taste good again. 


9 Goethe took the Persian phrase from Chardin: bi-damagh büdan, 
presumably meaning ‘hung over’ (literally, to be brain-dead, brainless). 
German Katzenjammer has the same sense. 
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Dann will ich auf der Terrasse 

Dich mit frischen Luften tranken, 
Wie ich dich in’s Auge fasse 

Giebst du einen Kuß dem Schenken. 


Schau! die Welt ist keine Hohle, 
Immer reich an Brut und Nestern, 
Rosenduft und Rosenöle! 

Bulbul” auch, sie singt wie gestern. 


161 


Jene garstige Vettel, 

Die buhlerische, 

Welt heißt man sie, 

Mich hat sie betrogen 

Wie die übrigen alle. 

Glaube nahm sie mir weg, 
Dann die Hoffnung, 

Nun wollte sie 

An die Liebe, 

Da rifs ich aus. 

Den geretteten Schatz 

Für ewig zu sichern 

Theilt’ ich ihn weislich 
Zwischen Suleika und Saki. 
Jedes der beyden 

Beeifert sich um die Wette 
Höhere Zinsen zu entrichten. 
Und ich bin reicher als je. 
Den Glauben hab’ ich wieder! 
An ihre Liebe den Glauben. 
Er im Becher gewährt mir 
Herrliches Gefühl der Gegenwart; 
Was will da die Hoffnung! 


* Bulbul: the nightingale 
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Then I shall sit you with cool breezes on the 
terrace, and while I hold you in my gaze, 
you'll give a kiss to the cup-bearer. 


Look! The world is no sordid den, it is ever 
rich in new broods and nests, in rose per- 
fume and oil of roses; and the nightingale 
too sings as she sang yesterday. 


161 


That nasty old hag, the wheedling one, that’s called the 
World, has swindled me like everybody else. She took Faith 
away from me, then Hope, and now that she has Love in her 
sights, I pull away. To secure the salvaged treasure forever 
I share it judiciously out between Suleika and Saqi. Each of 
the two will take up the wager to render me higher interest. 
And I am richer than ever: I have my faith back! My faith 
in her love. He gives me, in the cup, a glorious feeling for 
the present — what do I need hope for! 
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SCHENKE 


SCHENKE 


162 


Heute hast du gut gegessen, 

Doch du hast noch mehr getrunken; 
Was du bey dem Mahl vergessen 

Ist in diesen Napf gesunken. 


Sieh, das nennen wir ein Schwanchen 
Wie’s dem satten Gast geliistet, 
Dieses bring’ ich meinem Schwane 
Der sich auf den Wellen brüstet. 


Doch vom Singschwan will man wissen 
Daß er sich zu Grabe läutet; 

Laß mich jedes Lied vermissen, 

Wenn es auf dein Ende deutet. 


163 


Nennen dich den großen Dichter, 
Wenn dich auf dem Markte zeigest; 
Gerne hör’ ich wenn du singest 

Und ich horche wenn du schweigest. 


Doch ich liebe dich noch lieber, 
Wenn du küssest zum Erinnern; 
Denn die Worte gehn vorüber 
Und der Kuß der bleibt im Innern. 


Reim auf Reim will was bedeuten, 
Besser ist es viel zu denken. 

Singe du den andern Leuten 

Und verstumme mit dem Schenken. 


CUP-BEARER 


CUP-BEARER 
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Today you’ve had a lot to eat and you’ve had 
even more to drink; but what you forgot at 
the meal lies covered in this little bowl. 


> that pleasure 


See, we call these ‘little swans 
the sated guest. I bring this to my swan that 


proudly breasts the waves. 


But it’s the singing swan that we want to 
know of, that sings himself into the grave; let 
me forgo every song if it signifies your end. 


163 


They call you the great poet when you show 
yourself in the marketplace. I love to hear 
when you sing and I prick up my ears when 
you’re silent. 


But I love you even more when you give me a 
kiss to remember; for words pass over while 
the kiss remains with me forever. 


To put rhyme upon rhyme means a lot but 
it’s better still to think. Sing for the others 
but with the cup-bearer be mute. 


10 Schwänchen: sweets and fruits left over after a meal that are offered 
to a guest to take home. The second swan is the actual bird; the third 
swan, said to sing before it dies, is the poet. 
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DICHTER 


SCHENKE 


DICHTER 


SCHENKE 


DICHTER 


SCHENKE 


DICHTER 


164 
Schenke komm! Noch einen Becher! 


Herr, du hast genug getrunken, 
Nennen dich den wilden Zecher! 


Sahst du je daß ich gesunken? 
Mohamed verbietets. 


Liebchen! 
Hört es niemand, will dir’s sagen. 


Wenn du einmal gerne redest, 
Brauch’ ich gar nicht viel zu fragen. 


Horch! wir andre Muselmannen 
Nüchtern sollen wir gebückt seyn, 
Er in seinem heil’gen Eifer 
Möchte gern allein verrückt seyn. 


POET 


CUP-BEARER 


POET 


CUP-BEARER 


POET 


CUP-BEARER 


POET 
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164 
Cup-bearer, come! Another glass! 


Master, you have drunk enough; they’ll call 
you the crazy toper! 


Have you ever seen me laid out cold? 
May Muhammad prevent it! 
Darling! If no one can hear Pll tell you. 


Since for once you’re pleased to speak, I 
don’t need to ask very much. 


Listen! we other Muslims have to be bowed 
down when we’re sober. He" in his holy zeal 
would like to be drunk alone. 


11 ‘He’ refers to Muhammad. According to K.E. Oelsner, Mohamed: 
Darstellung des Einflusses seiner Glaubenslehre auf die Voelker des 
Mittelalters (Frankfurt, 1810), p. 26, one of Goethe’s sources: ‘... the 
Prophet seems to have forbidden wine to the faithful only so as to reserve 
the right to drunkenness for himself.’ Oelsner comments further: ‘The 
craziness lies solely in the violent commotion that took hold of 
(Muhammad’s) mind; his mind is otherwise completely clear.’ 
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165* 


SAKI Denck, o Herr! wenn du getrunken 
Sprüht um dich des Feuers Glast! 
Prasselnd blitzen tausend Funken, 
Und du weisst nicht wo es fasst. 


Mönche seh ich in den Ecken 
Wenn du auf die Tafel schlägst, 
Die sich gleisnerisch verstecken 
Wenn dein Herz du offen trägst. 


Sag’ mir nur warum die Jugend, 
Noch von keinem Fehler frey 
So ermangelnd jeder Tugend 
Klüger als das Alter sey. 


Alles weist du was der Himmel 
Alles was die Erde trägt, 

Und verbirgst nicht das Gewimmel 
Wie sich’s dir im Busen regt. 


HATEM Eben drum, geliebter Knabe 
Bleibe jung and bleibe klug; 
Dichten zwar ist Himmelsgabe, 
Doch im Erdeleben Trug. 


Erst sich im Geheimniss wiegen, 
Dann verplaudern früh und spat! 
Dichter ist umsonst verschwiegen, 
Dichten selbst ist schon Verrath. 


* Poem 165 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 


SAQI 


HATEM 
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165 


Think, my master! When you’ve been drinking, 
a fiery blaze glitters all around you! A thousand 
sparks crackle and flash but you don’t know 
where they catch hold. 


I see monks in the corners when you pound the 
table; they conceal themselves, the hypocrites, 
while you bear your heart wide open. 


Just tell me why youth, still not free from every 
fault, so lacking in any virtue, is smarter than 
old age. 


You know everything that heaven bears, every- 
thing the earth, and you do not conceal the 
tumult as it rages in your heart. 


Because of this, beloved boy, stay young and stay 
smart; for poetry is a gift from heaven and yet 
it’s a snare in our life on earth. 


One nurtures it at first in secret, but then one 
gabbles from morn to night! The poet keeps his 
mouth shut in vain. Poetry itself is treachery. 
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166 


Sommernacht 


DICHTER Niedergegangen ist die Sonne, 
Doch im Westen glanzt es immer, 
Wissen möcht’ ich wohl, wie lange 
Dauert noch der goldne Schimmer? 


SCHENKE Willst du, Herr, so will ich bleiben, 
Warten außer diesen Zelten, 
Ist die Nacht des Schimmers Herrinn, 
Komm’ ich gleich es dir zu melden. 


Denn ich weiß du liebst das Droben, 
Das Unendliche zu schauen, 

Wenn sie sich einander loben 

Jene Feuer in dem Blauen. 


Und das hellste will nur sagen: 
Jetzo glänz’ ich meiner Stelle, 
Wollte Gott euch mehr betagen, 
Glänztet ihr wie ich so helle. 


Denn vor Gott ist alles herrlich, 
Eben weil er ist der beste, 

Und so schläft nun aller Vogel 
In dem groß und kleinen Neste. 


Einer sitzt auch wohl gestangelt* 
Auf den Aesten der Cypresse, 
Wo der laue Wind ihn gängelt 
Bis zu Thaues luft’ger Nässe. 


* gestängelt: coined by Goethe by analogy with French perche (‘perched’). 


POET 
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166 
Summer Night 
The sun has set but in the West it glimmers 


still; Pd like to know how long the golden 
shimmer lasts? 


CUP-BEARER Master, if you wish I will stay here on watch 


outside these tents; when the night is mistress 
of that glimmer,” Pll come at once to let you 
know. 


For I know that you love to gaze on the 
heights, on the infinite, when all those fires in 
the azure sing each other’s praises. 


Even the brightest wants only to say, ‘Right 
now I shine in my place; if God wished to illu- 
mine you more, you would gleam as brightly 
as I’ 


For all is splendid in God’s sight, just because 
He is the best; and so all the birds are asleep 
now in their big or little nests. 


One still sits perched on the branches of the 
cypress where the soft wind sways him till 
the dawn dew’s wafting moisture. 


12 That is, when it is full night. 
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DICHTER 


Solches hast du mich gelehret, 

Oder etwas auch dergleichen, 

Was ich je dir abgehöret 

Wird dem Herzen nicht entweichen. 


Eule will ich, deinetwegen, 
Kauzen hier auf der Terrasse, 

Bis ich erst des Nordgestirnes 
Zwillings-Wendung wohl erpasse. 


Und da wird es Mitternacht seyn, 
Wo du oft zu früh ermunterst, 

Und dann wird es eine Pracht seyn, 
Wenn das All mit mir bewunderst. 


Zwar in diesem Duft und Garten 
Tönet Bulbul ganze Nächte, 
Doch du könntest lange warten 
Bis die Nacht so viel vermöchte. 


Denn in dieser Zeit der Flora, 
Wie das Griechen-Volk sie nennet, 
Die Strohwittwe, die Aurora 

Ist in Hesperus entbrennet. 


Sieh dich um! sie kommt! wie schnelle! 
Ueber Blumenfelds Gelänge! - 

Hüben hell und drüben helle, 

Ja die Nacht kommt ins Gedränge. 


Und auf rothen leichten Solen 

Ihn, der mit der Sonn’ entlaufen, 

Eilt sie irrig einzuhohlen; 

Fühlst du nicht ein Liebe-Schnaufen? 


POET 
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This is what you’ve taught me, or something 
very similar; what I have heard from you will 
never depart from my heart. 


An owl for your sake, I will huddle here on 


the terrace while I await the twinning turn of 
the North Star. 


And then it will be midnight when you are 
often too early aroused, and then it will be 
sheer glory when you are wonderstruck, with 
me, before the All. 


True, in this fragrant air and garden, Bulbul 
sings all night; but you could wait long 
before Night will have fully prevailed. 


For in the season of Flora, as the Greeks 
named her, Aurora, that straw-widow, is 
aflame with love for Hesperus." 


Look there! she comes! how quickly! over the 
whole length of the flowering field! Bright- 
ness here and brightness there; yes, Night has 
been backed into a corner. 


On light red soles she rushes in her frenzy to 
catch hold of him who has run away with the 
sun. Don’t you feel the rough breath of love? 


13 Aurora, the dawn, was wedded to Tithonus, who was granted immor- 
tality but not eternal youth; she fell in love with Hesperus, the evening 
star, who always eludes her when the sun rises. Cf. Tennyson’s poem 
‘Tithonus’ for another treatment of this theme. 
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Geh nur, lieblichster der Sohne, 
Tief in’s Innre schließ die Thüren; 
Denn sie möchte deine Schöne 
Als den Hesperus entführen. 


167° 


DER SCHENKE SCHLAEFRIG 


HATEM 


So hab’ ich endlich von dir erharrt: 

In allen Elementen Gottes Gegenwart. 
Wie du mir das so lieblich giebst! 

Am lieblichsten aber dass du liebst. 


Der schlaft recht siiss und hat ein Recht zu schlafen. 
Du guter Knabe hast mir eingeschenkt, 

Vom Freund und Lehrer, ohne Zwang und Strafen, 
So jung vernommen wie der Alte denkt. 

Nun aber kommt Gesundheit holder Fulle 

Dir in die Glieder, dass du dich erneust. 

Ich trinke noch, bin aber stille, stille, 

Damit du mich erwachend nicht erfreust. 


* Poem 167 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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Go now, most lovable of sons, deep within 
and shut the doors. For she may ravish your 
beauty as if you were Hesperus. 


167 


THE CUP-BEARER SLEEPILY 


HATEM 


So at last what I longed for from you I have 
found: God’s presence in all the elements. 
How lovingly you have given that to me! But 
most lovely of all is that you love. 


He sleeps so sweetly and has the right to sleep. 
You, good lad, have poured out a drink for 
me; still young you have learned, from your 
friend and teacher, without coercion and 
discipline, how the old man thinks. But now a 
pure fullness of health steals into your limbs, 
so that you may renew yourself. I drink on 
but am quiet, quiet, so that you, not awaken- 
ing, may delight me still. 


Mathal Nameh 


BUCH DER PARABELN 


THE BOOK OF PARABLES 


* Goethe collected moral tales and parables from various sources: 
Olearius, Chardin, William Jones. This was a time-honoured genre in 
Arabic and Persian literature, best exemplified perhaps by Sa‘di, whose 
works Goethe often drew on. In his announcement of the book in the 
Morgenblatt of 1816, Goethe wrote: ‘The Book of Parables contains 
figurative representations that apply to human situations.’ In keeping 
with Persian tradition, many of the edifying poems are also humorous 
(see, for example, poem 174). 
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168 


Vom Himmel sank, in wilder Meere Schauer, 

Ein Tropfe bangend, gräßlich schlug die Flut, 

Doch lohnte Gott bescheidnen Glaubensmuth 
Und gab dem Tropfen Kraft und Dauer. 

Ihn schloß die stille Muschel ein 

Und nun, zu ew’gem Ruhm und Lohne, 

Die Perle glänzt an unsers Kaisers Krone 

Mit holdem Blick und mildem Schein. 


169 


Bulbuls Nachtlied, durch die Schauer, 
Drang zu Allahs lichtem Throne, 
Und dem Wohlgesang zu Lohne 
Sperrt er sie in goldnen Bauer.“ 
Dieser sind des Menschen Glieder. 
Zwar sie fühlet sich beschränket; 
Doch wenn sie es recht bedenket, 
Singt das Seelchen immer wieder. 


* Bauer: Vogelkäfig 
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168 


From the sky a terrified droplet fell into the roiling dread 
of the sea, the waves beat savagely; but God imparted the 
diffident courage of faith and He gave strength and endur- 
ance to the drop. A tranquil shell enveloped it. And now, to 
its everlasting praise and recompense, that pearl gleams 
today on our Emperor’s crown with a pure lustre and a 
gentle gleam.' 


169 


Through that dread Bulbul’s night-song pressed towards 
Allah’s bright throne, and to reward that lovely singing He 
shut her in a golden cage. These are the limbs of man. True, 
she felt herself hemmed in; but, when she considered it 
aright, the little soul began to sing again.* 


1 Asso often in the Divan, the pearl serves as an analogue of the creative 
act and particularly, of writing poetry. Goethe took the parable from a 
variety of sources: from Sa‘di in Olearius’s translation, from Chardin, 
and from William Jones’s Latin translations of Arabic and Persian verse. 


2 Here Bulbul, the nightingale, represents the soul caged in the body in 
hallowed Neo-Platonic tradition. 
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170° 


Wunderglaube 


Zerbrach einmal eine schöne Schaal’ 
Und wollte schier verzweifeln, 

Unart und Übereil zumal 

Wünscht’ ich zu allen Teufeln. 

Erst rast’ ich aus, dann weint’ ich weich 
Beym traurigen Scherbelesen, 

Das jammerte Gott, er schuf es gleich 
So ganz als wie es gewesen. 


171 


Die Perle die der Muschel entrann, 

Die schönste, hochgeboren, 

Zum Juwelier, dem guten Mann, 
Sprach sie: ich bin verloren! 
Durchbohrst du mich, mein schönes All 
Es ist sogleich zerrüttet, 

Mit Schwestern muß ich, Fall für Fall, 
Zu schlechten seyn geküttet.' 


“Ich denke jetzt nur an Gewinn, 

Du mufst es mir verzeihen: 

Denn wenn ich hier nicht grausam bin, 
Wie soll die Schnur sich reihen?’ 


* Poem 170 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
t geküttet: gekittet 
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170 
Belief in Miracle 


Once I shattered a lovely cup and was quite ready to 
despair; I sent my clumsiness and my hastiness to all the 
devils there are. At first I raged but then I softly wept as I 
swept up the shards. God took pity on me. He recast the 
cup as whole as it ever had been.’ 


171 


The pearl that escaped from its shell - the most exquisite 
pearl, the highest-born - said to the jeweller, that upstand- 
ing man, ‘I am lost! If you pierce me, my lovely wholeness 
will be instantly destroyed, and I must end up, step by 
downward step, with unsavoury sisters.’ 


Tm thinking only of my profit, you really must pardon me; 
for if here I’m not cruel, how will the necklace be strung?’ 


3 The poem is taken by some commentators as an oblique affirmation of 
the Resurrection of the Body. 
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172 


Ich sah, mit Staunen und Vergnügen, 
Eine Pfauenfeder im Coran liegen, 
Willkommen an dem heilgen Platz! 
Der Erdgebilde höchster Schatz. 

An dir wie an des Himmels Sternen 
Ist Gottes Größe im Kleinen zu lernen. 
Daß er, der Welten überblickt, 

Sein Auge hier hat aufgedrückt, 

Und so den leichten Flaum geschmückt 
Dafs Könige kaum unternahmen 

Die Pracht des Vogels nachzuahmen. 
Bescheiden freue dich des Ruhms, 

So bist du werth des Heiligthums. 


173 


Ein Kaiser hatte zwey Cassire, 

Einen zum Nehmen, einen zum Spenden; 
Diesem fiel’s nur so aus den Händen, 
Jener wußte nicht woher zu nehmen. 

Der Spendende starb, der Herrscher wußte nicht gleich, 
Wem das Geber-Amt sey anzuvertrauen, 
Und wie man kaum thät um sich schauen, 
So war der Nehmer unendlich reich, 

Man wußte kaum vor Gold zu leben, 
Weil man Einen Tag nichts ausgegeben. 
Da ward nun erst dem Kaiser klar 

Was Schuld an allem Unheil war. 

Den Zufall wußt’ er wohl zu schätzen 
Nie wieder die Stelle zu besetzen.“ 


* The poem is written in what is called Knittelvers, akin to English dog- 
gerel; there is a longstanding German tradition of such verse and Goethe 
often practised it. Goethe took this anecdote from the Oäbüs-nama in 
Diez’s translation. 
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172 


With astonishment and delight I saw a peacock feather 
lying in the Qur’an: welcome to the sacred place, the 
supreme treasure of all earthly form! In you, as in the stars 
of heaven, can the greatness of God in miniature be learned; 
that He who oversees the worlds, has here placed the 
imprint of His eye and so adorned the lightest fluff that even 
kings can scarcely dare to mime the bird’s magnificence. 
Rejoice in your glory modestly and you will thus be worthy 
of that holiness.‘ 


173 


A king had two cashiers, one to receive funds, the other to 
disburse them; the latter spent so lavishly that the other 
didn’t know where to get any cash. The spendthrift died; 
the king didn’t know at first to whom the disburser’s office 
should be given and he hardly had the time to look around 
when the receiver became enormously rich. Nobody knew 
what to do with so much gold for in one single day not a 
cent had been disbursed. Only then did it become clear to 
the emperor what the source of all that mischief was. He 
knew how to take advantage of chance to refrain from ever 
filling that post again. 


4 Taken from Sa‘di’s Gulistan, translated by Olearius (p. 54): ‘I said to a 
lovely peacock feather that I found lying between the pages of the Qur’än, 
“How does such majesty befall you that you lie so in the Noble Book?” 
The enthroned peacock is a symbol of imperial might (as in the famed 
Peacock Throne of Iran). 
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174* 


Zum Kessel sprach der neue Topf: 

Was hast du einen schwartzen Bauch! — 
Das ist bey uns nun Küchgebrauch. 
Herbey, herbey, du glatter Tropf, 

Bald wird dein Stolz sich mindern. 
Behalt der Henkel ein klar Gesicht, 
Darob erhebe du dich nicht 

Besieh nur deinen Hintern. 


175 


Alle Menschen grof und klein 
Spinnen sich ein Gewebe fein, 

Wo sie mit ihrer Scheeren Spitzen 

Gar zierlich in der Mitte sitzen. 

Wenn nun darein ein Besen fahrt, 
Sagen sie es sey unerhört, 

Man habe den größten Pallast zerstört. 


* Poem 174 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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174 


The brand-new pot said to the kettle: ‘What a grimy belly 
you have!’ ‘This is the result of kitchen-use; come, come, 
you shiny nincompoop, soon your pride will be brought 
low. Your handle may have a clear surface but don’t get 
puffed up, just take a look at your backside.’ 


175 


All men, great and small, spin a fragile web for themselves 
where with their pincer tips they sit quite daintily in the 
centre. But now when a broom pokes in, they say, it’s quite 
unheard of, they’ve demolished the grandest palace. 
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176 


Vom Himmel steigend Jesus bracht’ 
Des Evangeliums ewige Schrift, 

Den Jüngern las er sie Tag und Nacht: 
Ein göttlich Wort es wirkt und trifft. 
Er steig zurück, nahm’s wieder mit; 

Sie aber hatten’s gut gefühlt 

Und jeder schrieb, so Schritt vor Schritt, 
Wie ers in seinem Sinn behielt 
Verschieden. Es hat nichts zu bedeuten: 
Sie hatten nicht gleiche Fähigkeiten; 
Doch damit können sich die Christen 
Bis zu dem Jüngsten Tage fristen. 


177 


Es ist gut 


Bey Mondenschein im Paradeis 

Fand Jehova im Schlafe tief 

Adam versunken, legte leis’ 

Zur Seit’ ein Evchen, das auch entschlief. 
Da lagen nun in Erdeschranken 

Gottes zwey lieblichste Gedanken. — 
Gut!!! rief er sich zum Meisterlohn, 

Er ging sogar nicht gern davon. 


Kein Wunder daß es uns berückt, 
Wenn Auge frisch in Auge blickt, 
Als hätten wir’s so weit gebracht 
Bey dem zu seyn der uns gedacht. 


Und ruft er uns, wohlan! es sey! 
Nur, das beding’ ich, alle zwey. 

Dich halten dieser Arme Schranken, 
Liebster von allen Gottes-Gedanken. 
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176 


Coming down from heaven Jesus brought the eternal scrip- 
ture of the Gospels. He read it by day and by night to his 
disciples; a divine word, it had its effect and struck home. 
He rose back to heaven and took it with him; but they had 
absorbed it well, and each of them wrote, line upon line, 
what he’d grasped in his mind — all differently. That doesn’t 
mean a thing: They weren’t all equally endowed. Even so, 
Christians can eke out their lives with it until the Judgement 


5 


Day. 


177 
It Is Good 


By the light of the moon, in paradise, Jehovah found Adam 
deeply asleep; gently He placed beside him a little Eve who 
also slept. Now there lay in earthly lineaments God’s two 
most precious thoughts. — Good!!! He cried in praise of His 
own mastery; He even departed unwillingly. 


Small wonder it enthralls us so, when eye gazes into eye 
afresh, as though we’d come so far as to be with Him who 
first thought of us. And if He summons us, well now, let it 
be! I make only one condition: it must be the two of us. The 
compass of these arms will hold you fast, you dearest of all 
God’s thoughts. 


5 In Dichtung und Wahrheit (Poetry and Truth), his autobiography, 
Goethe writes, ‘The Evangelists may contradict themselves as long as the 
Gospel does not contradict itself.’ And in a conversation with Eckermann 
on ıı March 1832 (i.e., a dozen or so years after the Divan was first 
published) he said: ‘Nevertheless I consider all four Gospels to be utterly 
authentic for in them the reflection of a majesty is at work that issued 
from the person of Christ and is of so divine a sort as only the divine has 
ever manifested on earth.’ 


Parsi Nameh* 


BUCH DES PARSEN 


THE BOOK OF THE PARSI 


* Goethe had great admiration for ancient Persian custom and belief, as 
he describes it ‘Notes and Essays’ (see pp. 356-60) and in eleventh book 
of the Divan he pays poetic tribute to the pre-Islamic traditions of Iran. 
(He had a more sceptical attitude towards Islam itself.) The rituals of 
purity, the reverence for the elements - and especially fire - in Zoroastrian 
practice appealed to him instinctively. 
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178 


Vermächtnis alt persischen Glaubens’ 


Welch Vermächtniß, Brüder, sollt’ euch kommen 
Von den Scheidenden, dem armen Frommen? 
Den ihr Jüngeren geduldig nährtet, 

Seine letzten Tage pflegend ehrtet. 


Wenn wir oft gesehn den König reiten, 
Gold an ihm und Gold an allen Seiten, 
Edelstein auf ihn und seine Großen 
Ausgesät wie dichte Hagelschloßen. 


Habt ihr jemals ihn darum beneidet? 
Und nicht herrlicher den Blick geweidet, 
Wenn die Sonne sich auf Morgenflügeln 
Darnawends unzähligen Gipfelhügeln 


Bogenhaft hervorhob. Wer enthielte 
Sich des Blicks dahin? Ich fühlte, fühlte 
Tausendmal in so viel Lebenstagen 
Mich mit ihr, der kommenden, getragen. 


Gott auf seinem Throne zu erkennen, 

Ihn den Herrn des Lebensquell zu nennen, 
Jenes hohen Anblicks werth zu handeln 
Und in seinem Lichte fortzuwandeln. 


* This majestic tribute to Zoroastrian practice and belief is composed in 
quatrains all in solemn trochaic measures; it differs from other quatrains 
in the Divan because here Goethe makes occasional use of such devices 
as enjambement, as in stanza 4, and a rhyme scheme of a-a/b-b, which 
lend a distinct momentum to the lines, forming a sequence of couplets in 
quatrain form. 
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178 
The Legacy of Old Persian Belief 


Brothers, what legacy should come to you from the poor 
pious man who is leaving you, whom you younger men have 
nourished patiently and whose last days you have honoured 
with your care? 


When we often saw the king ride by, all in gold and with 
gold on every side, with jewels upon him and his great en- 
tourage, strewn like densest hail: 


Have you ever envied him for that? Haven’t you feasted your 
gaze more gloriously when the sun on the wings of dawn 
along Damavand’s' numberless peaks 


swept upwards in its arc? Who could withhold his gaze 
from that? I felt, I felt myself a thousand times, over so many 
days of my life, borne away with the sun as it came, 


to behold God on His throne, to name the Lord of life’s 
source, to do justice to that lofty sight, and to pursue my 
way in its light. 


1 Damävand, the highest peak in the Alborz mountains of Iran, north- 
east of Tehran, on the Caspian Sea. 
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Aber stieg der Feuerkreis vollendet, 
Stand ich als in Finsternis geblendet, 
Schlug den Busen, die erfrischten Glieder 
Warf ich, Stirn voran, zur Erde nieder. 


Und nun sey ein heiliges Vermachtnifs 
Brüderlichem Wollen und Gedachtnifs: 
Schwerer Dienste tägliche Bewahrung, 
Sonst bedarf es keiner Offenbarung. 


Regt ein Neugeborner fromme Hände, 
Daß man ihn sogleich zur Sonne wende! 
Tauche Leib und Geist im Feuerbade, 
Fühlen wird es jeden Morgens Gnade. 


Dem Lebendigen übergebt die Todten, 

Selbst die Thiere deckt mit Schutt und Boden 
Und so weit sich eure Kraft erstrecket 

Was euch unrein dünkt, es sey bedecket. 


Grabet euer Feld in’s zierlich Reine, 

Daß die Sonne gern den Fleiß bescheine, 
Wenn ihr Bäume pflanzt, so sey’s in Reihen, 
Denn sie läßt Geordnetes gedeihen. 


Auch dem Wasser darf es in Kanälen 

Nie am Laufe, nie an Reine fehlen, 

Wie euch Senderud aus Bergrevieren 
Rein entspringt, soll er sich rein verlieren. 


Sanften Fall des Wassers nicht zu schwächen, 
Sorgt die Gräben fleißig auszustechen, 

Rohr und Binse, Molch und Salamander, 
Ungeschöpfe! tilgt sie mit einander. 
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But when the fiery sphere rose up in its consummation I 
stood as though blinded in the darkness, I struck my breast 
and face forward, flung my cooling limbs to the ground. 


And now may a sacred legacy be for the will and the remem- 
brance of my brothers: the daily observation of strict ritual, 
no other revelation is needed. 


When a newborn moves his pious hands, so that he may be 
turned straightaway towards the sun, dunk his body and soul 
in the fiery bath! He’ll sense the benediction of each dawn. 


Hand over your dead to the living. Cover over even animals 
with soil and rubble, and insofar as you are able, cover what- 
ever seems to you impure. 


Plough your field in purity that the sun may be pleased to 
shine on your toil; when you plant trees, let them be in rows 
for that lets good order flourish. 


The water too in your canals should never be without its 
course or its purity; just as the Zayand-i Rud’ springs purely 
from its mountain precincts, so should it flow away in purity 
again. 


So as not to weaken the water’s soft fall, take care to dredge 


the ditches assiduously. Reeds and bulrushes, newts and 
salamanders — vile creatures — annihilate them one and all! 


2 The Zayand-i Rad, the largest river in central Iran. 
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Habt ihr Erd’ und Wasser so im Reinen, 
Wird die Sonne gern durch Lüfte scheinen, 
Wo sie, ihrer würdig aufgenommen, 

Leben wirkt, dem Leben Heil und Frommen. 


Ihr, von Müh zu Mühe so gepeinigt, 

Seyd getrost, nun ist das All gereinigt, 

Und nun darf der Mensch, als Priester, wagen 
Gottes Gleichniß aus dem Stein zu schlagen. 


Wo die Flamme brennt erkennet freudig 
Hell ist Nacht und Glieder sind geschmeidig, 
An des Heerdes raschen Feuerkräften 

Reift das Rohe Thier- und Pflanzensäften. 


Schleppt ihr Holz herbey, so thut’s mit Wonne, 
Denn ihr tragt den Saamen irdscher Sonne, 
Pflückt ihr Pambeh, mögt ihr traulich sagen: 
Diese wird als Docht das Heilge tragen. 


Werdet ihr in jeder Lampe Brennen 

Fromm den Abglanz höhern Lichts erkennen, 
Soll euch nie ein Mißgeschick verwehren 
Gottes Thron am Morgen zu verehren. 


Das ist unsers Daseyns Kaisersiegel, 

Uns und Engeln reiner Gottesspiegel, 

Und was nur am Lob des Höchsten stammelt 
Ist in Kreis’ um Kreise dort versammelt. 


Will dem Ufer Senderuds entsagen, 

Auf zum Darnavend die Flügel schlagen, 
Wie sie tagt ihr freudig zu begegnen 
Und von dorther ewig euch zu segnen. 
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If you maintain earth and water in such purity, the sun will 
gladly shine through the air where worthily received, it will 
bring forth life and give life health and piety. 


You, so vexed by care upon care, be comforted: for all is 
now made pure. And now man may venture forth as a priest 
to strike God’s likeness from the stone. 


Acknowledge with gladness where the flame is burning: 
Bright is night, and limbs become supple again. By the nim- 
ble forces of the hearth, raw animal and plant saps ripen. 


When you fetch wood to the fire, do so blissfully for you’re 
bearing the seed of the earthly sun; when you pick panbeh,’ 
you can truthfully say: This will form the wick to carry 
what is holy. 


If in the burning of each lamp you piously recognise the 
glow of a higher light, no mishap will ever prevent you from 
honouring God’s throne at daybreak. 


This is the royal seal of our existence, a pure mirror of God 
for us and for the angels, and whatever only stammers out 
praise of the Highest is gathered there in circle after circle. 


I shall renounce the shores of Zayand-i Rud and beat my 


wings towards Damawand, as the sun rises, to meet you 
joyously, and from there I shall bless you eternally. 


3 panbeh: cotton (in Persian). 
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179 


Wenn der Mensch die Erde schatzet,* 
Weil die Sonne sie bescheinet, 

An der Rebe sich ergetzet 

Die dem scharfen Messer weinet, 

Da sie fühlt daß ihre Säfte, 
Wohlgekocht, die Welt erquickend, 
Werden regsam vielen Kräften, 

Aber mehreren erstickend; 

Weiß er das der Glut zu danken 

Die das alles läßt gedeihen; 

Wird Betrunkner stammelnd wanken, 
Mafiger wird sich singend freuen. 


* Here Goethe evokes the Zoroastrian sense of respect for the earth, 
again in trochaic measures but with alternating rhyme. There are also 
perhaps echoes of Virgil’s Georgics; see, for example, Book 2, Il. 4o5ff: 
‘Even now the countryman actively pushes on to the coming/ year and its 
tasks; attacking the naked vine with a curved/ pruning knife, he shears 
and trims it into shape’, The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, trans. 
C. Day Lewis (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 147. 
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If man prizes the earth because the sun shines upon it, if he 
delights in the vine that weeps under the sharp knife - for it 
senses that its juices, well-simmered, refreshing the world, 
will stir up many forces though it stifles others — he knows 
enough to thank the flame that causes all this to prosper, the 
drunken man stammers as he wobbles, the sober man will 
sing as he rejoices. 


Chuld Nameh“ 


BUCH DES PARADIESES 


THE BOOK OF PARADISE 


* Goethe described the twelfth, and final, book of the Divan in the 
Morgenblatt of 1816 thus: ‘The Book of Paradise contains both the 
exceptional features of the Muhammadan paradise together with the loft- 
iest traits of the devout cast of mind of the believer which pertain to this 
future serene felicity. Here will be found the legend of the Seven Sleepers, 
in accord with oriental traditions, along with others which represent the 
jubilant exchange of earthly happiness for the heavenly. It closes with the 
poet’s farewell to his people, and the Divan is thereby concluded.’ The 
Arabic word khuld (44>) literally means ‘eternity’ but is also used to 
denote paradise, the ‘abode of eternity’. 
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180° 


Vorschmack 


Der aechte Moslem spricht vom Paradiese 
Als wenn er selbst alda gewesen waere, 
Er glaubt dem Koran, wie es der verhiesse 
Hierauf begriindet sich die reine Lehre. 


Doch der Prophet, Verfasser jenes Buches, 
Weiss unsre Maengel droben auszuwittern, 

Und sieht dass, troz dem Donner seines Fluches, 
Die Zweifel oft den Glauben uns verbittern. 


Deshalb entsendet er den ewigen Raumen 
Ein Jugend-Muster, alles zu verjiingen; 

Sie schwebt heran und fesselt, ohne Säumen, 
Um meinen Hals die allerliebsten Schlingen. 


Auf meinem Schoos, an meinem Herzen halt ich 
Das Himmels-Wesen, mag nichts weiter wissen; 
Und glaube nun ans Paradies gewaltig 

Denn ewig möcht ich sie so treulich küssen. 


* Poem 180 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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Foretaste 


The true Muslim speaks of paradise, as though he himself 
had been there; he believes in the Qur’an since it promises 
that: pure doctrine has its foundation here. 


And yet the Prophet, the author of this book,' knows, from 
the Beyond, how to sniff out our failings, and despite his 
thunderous execrations, he sees that doubt often turns faith 
bitter. 


That’s why he sent us, from eternal spaces, a young exem- 
plar? to rejuvenate all things; it hovers overhead and seam- 
lessly ensnares my throat in the most lovable of all loops. 

y y P 


On my lap, on my heart, I hold the heavenly entity and 
want to know nothing more; in paradise I now believe most 
passionately, for Pd wish to kiss it faithfully forever more. 


1 Of course, according to Muslim doctrine, God - not Muhammad - is 
the author of the Qur’än. 

2 The ‘young exemplar’ in the view of the commentators, is an eternally 
young houri, a figure of continuous rejuvenation. 
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Berechtigte Manner 


Nach der Schlacht von Bedr, 
unterm Sternenhimmel 
Mahomet spricht 


Seine Todten mag der Feind betrauern: 
Denn sie liegen ohne Wiederkehren; 

Unsre Briider sollt ihr nicht bedauern: 
Denn sie wandeln über jenen Sphären. 


Die Planeten haben alle sieben 

Die metallnen Thore weit gethan, 

Und schon klopfen die verklärten Lieben 
Paradieses Pforten kühnlich an. 


Finden, ungehofft und überglücklich, 
Herrlichkeiten, die mein Flug berührt, 
Als das Wunderpferd mich augenblicklich 
Durch die Himmel alle durchgeführt. 


Weisheitsbaum an Baum cypresseragend 
Heben Aepfel goldner Zierd empor, 
Lebensbäume breite Schatten schlagend 
Decken Blumensitz und Kräuter-Flor. 


Und nun bringt ein süßer Wind von Osten 
Hergeführt die Himmels-Mädchen-Schaar; 
Mit den Augen fängst du an zu kosten, 
Schon der Anblick sättigt ganz und gar. 


Forschend stehn sie was du unternahmest? 
Große Plane? fährlich blutigen Straus? 

Daß du Held seyst sehn sie, weil du kamest; 
Welch ein Held du seyst? sie forschen’s aus. 
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Justified Men 


After the Battle of Badr,’ under the starry sky 
Muhammad speaks 


The enemy may bewail his dead: for they lie down and do 
not return; you should not mourn our brothers for they 
wander up above beyond those spheres. 


All the seven planets have thrown their metal portals wide 
open and our transfigured friends are already knocking 
boldly at the gates of paradise. 


They discover there the splendours, unhoped-for and extrav- 
agant, which my own flight* touched when the wonder-horse 
suddenly transported me through all the heavens. 


Trees of knowledge, one after another, cypress-soaring, raise 
up the gold adornment of their apples; trees of life, casting 
wide shade, stand amid beds of bloom and wildflower fields. 


And now a sweet wind from the East escorts the heaven- 
ly-maidens’ troupe; with your eyes you start to savour but 
the spectacle soon sates you utterly. 


They stand inquiringly: What were your exploits? Great plans? 
Dangerous bloody combat? They see that you’re a hero for 
you’re here; but what sort of hero are you? they inquire. 


3 The Battle of Badr, in 624 CE, was the first decisive Muslim victory over 
hostile Meccan forces. The Muslim warriors who died there were cele- 
brated as heroes and saints. 


4 Muhammad here refers to his miraculous Night Journey when God 
transported him in one night from Mecca to Jerusalem (the so-called Isra’), 
and then through the heavens (the mi‘räj), on the fabulous winged horse 
Buraq; the journey is mentioned twice in the Qur’än (e.g., sūra 17:1). 
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Und sie sehn es bald an deinen Wunden, 
Die sich selbst ein Ehrendenkmal schreibt. 
Gliick und Hoheit alles ist verschwunden, 
Nur die Wunde fiir den Glauben bleibt. 


Führen zu Chiosken dich und Lauben, 
Säulenreich von buntem Lichtgestein, 
Und zum edlen Saft verklärter Trauben 
Laden sie mit Nippen freundlich ein. 


Jüngling! mehr als Jüngling bist willkommen! 
Alle sind wie alle licht und klar; 

Hast du Eine dir an’s Herz genommen; 
Herrinn, Freundinn ist sie deiner Schaar. 


Doch die allertrefflichste gefällt sich 
Keineswegs in solchen Herrlichkeiten, 

Heiter, neidlos, redlich unterhält dich 

Von den mannigfalt’gen andrer Trefflichkeiten. 


Eine führt dich zu der andern Schmause, 
Den sich jede äußerst ausersinnt. 

Viele Frauen hast’ und Ruh im Hause, 
Werth daß man darob das Paradies gewinnt. 


Und so schicke dich in diesen Frieden: 

Denn du kannst ihn weiter nicht vertauschen; 
Solche Mädchen werden nicht ermüden, 
Solche Weine werden nicht berauschen. 


Und so war das Wenige zu melden 
Wie der sel’ge Musulman sich brüstet. 
Paradies der Männer Glaubenshelden 
Ist hiemit vollkommen ausgerüstet. 
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They see it right away by your wounds that in themselves 
inscribe a monument of honour. Luck and majesty all disap- 
pear; only the wounds in the cause of faith remain. 


They lead you to the pavillions and the greenery, rich in 
columns of bright luminous stone, and with sips they beck- 
on you to the noble juice of transfigured grapes. 


Young man! More than young man, welcome! All are lumi- 
nous and clear as all; if you’ve taken one of us to your heart, 
she’ll be the Mistress and the Friend of all our troupe. 


But the most accomplished one of all takes no pleasure 
in such splendours: serene and beyond envy, honest, she 
engages you with the various perfections of the others. 


One conducts you to another’s banquet which each one has 
planned with the utmost care; you have many wives and 
peace in your house. It’s worth winning paradise for that. 


Therefore, be yourself at peace; for you can exchange it for 
no other. Such young girls will never grow weary, such wines 
will never intoxicate. 


This is the scanty report on what the pious Muslim takes 
pride in. The paradise of men who are heroes of the faith is 
perfectly furnished in this way. 
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Auserwählte Frauen 


Frauen sollen nichts verlieren, 
Reiner Treue ziemt zu hoffen; 
Doch wir wissen nur von vieren 
Die alldort schon eingetroffen. 


Erst Suleika, Erdensonne 

Gegen Jussuf ganz Begierde, 
Nun, des Paradieses Wonne, 
Glänzt sie der Entsagung Zierde. 


Dann die Allgebenedeyte, 

Die den Heiden Heil geboren, 
Und, getäuscht, in bitterm Leide, 
Sah den Sohn am Kreuz verloren. 


Mahom’s Gattinn auch! Sie baute 
Wohlfahrt ihm und Herrlichkeiten, 
Und empfahl bey Lebenszeiten 
Einen Gott und eine Traute. 


Kommt Fatima dann die Holde, 
Tochter, Gattinn sonder Fehle, 
Englisch allerreinste Seele 

In dem Leib von Honiggolde. 


Diese finden wir alldorten; 

Und wer Frauenlob gepriesen 
Der verdient an ewigen Orten 
Lustzuwandeln wohl mit diesen. 
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Chosen Women 


Women should lose nothing, it is fitting to hope for pure 
fidelity;> and yet, we know of only four that have entered 
already into heaven. 


First, Suleika, an earthly sun, all ardent with desire for Yu- 
suf, but who now, bliss of paradise, shines as an ornament 
of renunciation.° 


Then the ever-blessed one who bore salvation for the gentiles 
and, deceived, in bitter sorrow, saw her son lost to the cross.’ 


Muhammad’s wife as well who gave him ease of life and glo- 
ries and who all her life commended One God and one wife.’ 


Then comes Fatima,’ the Pure, daughter, wife without re- 
proach, an angelic soul, the purest of all, in her body golden 
as honey. 


We find all of them on high. And whoever has sung women’s 
praise deserves to stroll with these women in eternal places. 


5 Women too have hope of paradise (with reference to Qur’an 13:23, 
among other passages). 


6 Suleika, in both the Bible and the Qur’an, lusted after Joseph; in the 
later Islamic tradition, she renounced her desire and (despite his entreat- 
ies) became a paragon of chastity and renunciation. 


7 This is, of course, the Virgin Mary, a figure venerated in Islam (and the 
subject of süra 19 of the Qur’än). 
8 The reference is to Khadija, the first wife of Muhammad and one of the 


first to accept his revelations; Muhammad took other wives only after 
Khadija’s death. 


9 Fatima was Muhammad’s daughter and the wife of ‘Ali ibn abi Talib, 


his cousin, and the mother of Hasan and Husayn, the second and third 
Shi'ite imams. 
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HOURI 


DICHTER 


183* 


Einlass 


Heute steh ich meine Wache 

Vor des Paradieses Thor, 

Weiss nicht grade wie ichs mache, 
Kommst mir so verdächtig vor! 


Ob du unsern Mosleminen 

Auch recht eigentlich verwandt? 
Ob dein Kaempfen und Verdienen 
Dich ans Paradies gesandt? 


Zählst du dich zu jenen Helden? 
Zeige deine Wunden an 
Die mir rühmliches vermelden 


Und ich führe dich heran. 


Nicht so vieles Federlesen! 

Lass mich immer nur herein: 
Denn ich bin ein Mensch gewesen 
Und das heisst ein Kaempfer seyn. 


Schärfe deine kräftgen Blicke! 
Hier durchschaue diese Brust, 
Sieh der Lebens-Wunden Tücke, 
Sieh der Liebes-Wunden Lust. 


Und doch sang ich gläubiger weise: 
Dass mir die Geliebte treu, 

Dass die Welt, wie sie auch kreise, 
Liebevoll und danckbar sey. 


* The poem was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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Admittance” 


Today I stand on watch before the door of para- 
dise; I don’t quite know how Pl do it. You seem 
so suspect to me! 


Are you really related to our Muslims? Is it your 
battles, your merits, that have sent you to paradise? 


Are you reckoned among those heroes? Show me 
your wounds that will indicate glorious deeds, 
and I will bring you in. 


You make too much fuss! Just let me in: For I have 
been a man, and that means being a warrior. 


Sharpen your forceful glances! Here, look right 
through this breast. See the treachery of life’s 
wounds, see the pleasure of love’s wounds! 


And yet I sang in a believing way: that my beloved 
was true to me; that the world, however it turns, 
is filled with love and thankfulness. 


ro In this and the two following poems, the dialogue between the poet 
and the houri who stands watch at the gate of heaven is set in paradise. 
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HOURI 


DICHTER 


Mit den Trefflichsten zusammen 
Wirckt ich bis ich mir erlangt 

Dass mein Nahm’ in Liebesflammen 
Von den schönsten Herzen prangt. 


Nein! du wählst nicht den Geringern; 
Gieb die Hand! Dass, Tag für Tag, 
Ich an deinen zarten Fingern 
Ewigkeiten zählen mag. 


184” 


Anklang 


Draussen am Orte, 

Wo ich dich zuerst sprach, 

Wacht ich oft an der Pforte 

Dem Gebote nach. 

Da hört ich ein wunderlich Gesäusel, 
Ein Ton- und Sylbengekräusel, 

Das wollte herein; 

Niemand aber ließ sich sehen, 

Da verklang es klein zu klein; 

Es klang aber fast wie deine Lieder, 
Das erinnr’ ich mich wieder. 


Ewig Geliebte! wie zart 

Erinnerst du dich deines Trauten! 
Was auch, in irdischer Luft und Art, 
Für Töne lauten, 

Die wollen alle herauf; 

Viele verklingen da unten zu Hauf; 
Andere mit Geistes Flug und Lauf, 


* Poem 184 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 


HOURI 


POET 
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Together with the best I acted until it came to me 
to have my name in flames of love resplendent in 
the noblest hearts. 


No! You’re not choosing some non-entity! Give 
me your hand so that day by day on your deli- 
cate fingers I may count eternity. 


184 
Echo 


Down there, at the spot where I first spoke to you, 
I waited often at the gate, obeying the command. 


I heard there a wondrous succession of sounds, 
ripples of tones and syllables, that sought to 
come in; but no one could be seen, and all fell 
silent bit by bit. But it sounded almost like your 
songs, now I remember. 


Eternal Beloved! How tenderly you remember 
your lover! Whatever, in earthly air and mode 
sounds out in tones - all want to rise on high; 
a great many ring out down below but others 
with the spirit’s soaring flight, like the Prophet’s 
winged horse, ascend and twitter, outside, before 
heaven’s gate. If your companions hear such as 
that, they should accept it in friendliness, and 
lovingly redouble the echo so that it rings out 
again here below; and they should take care that 
in such a case, when the poet arrives, his gifts 
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DICHTER 


Wie das Flügel-Pferd des Propheten, 
Steigen empor und flöten 
Draussen an dem Thor. 


Kommt deinen Gespielen so etwas vor 
So sollen sie’s freundlich vermerken, 
Das Echo lieblich verstärcken, 

Dass es wieder hinunter halle, 

Und sollen acht haben, 

Dass, in jedem Falle, 

Wenn Er kommt, seine Gaben 

Jedem zu Gute kommen; 

Das wird beyden Welten frommen. 


Sie mögens ihm freundlich lohnen, 
Auf liebliche Weise fügsam, 

Sie lassen ihn mit sich wohnen: 
Alle Guten sind genügsam. 


Du aber bist mir beschieden, 

Dich lass ich nicht aus dem ewigen Frieden; 
Auf die Wache sollst du nicht ziehn, 

Schick eine ledige Schwester dahin. 


185° 


Deine Liebe, dein Kuss mich entzückt! 
Geheimnisse mag ich nicht erfragen; 

Doch sag mir, ob du an irdischen Tagen 
Jemals Theil genommen? 

Mir ist es oft so vorgekommen, 

Ich wollt es beschwören, ich wollt es beweisen 
Du hast einmal Suleika geheissen. 


* Poem 185 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 
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bring good to all: that will be a kindness to both 
worlds. 


They may reward him in friendship, docile in 
their loving way, by letting him dwell amongst 
them; all good people quite self-effacing. 


But you are pledged to me, I will not let you 
leave eternal peace. You shall not go on watch: 
send some unmarried sister there instead! 


185 


Your love, your kiss, bewitch me! I may not en- 
quire about mysteries but tell me, whether you 
ever took part in days on earth? It has so often 
seemed to me — I could swear to it, I could prove 
it - that once you were called Suleika. 
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HOURI Wir sind aus den Elementen geschaffen, 
Aus Wasser, Feuer, Erd und Luft 
Unmittelbar; und irdischer Duft 
Ist unserm Wesen ganz zuwieder. 

Wir steigen nie zu euch hernieder; 
Doch wenn ihr kommt bey uns zu ruhn 
Da haben wir genug zu thun. 


Denn, siehst du, wie die Gläubigen kamen, 
Von dem Propheten so wohl empfohlen, 
Besitz vom Paradiese nahmen, 

Da waren wir, wie er befohlen, 

So liebenswürdig, so charmant, 

Wie uns die Engel selbst nicht gekannt. 


Allein der erste, zweite, dritte 

Die hatten vorher eine Favorite, 
Gegen uns waren’s garstige Dinger, 
Sie aber hielten uns doch geringer, 
Wir waren reizend, geistig munter; 
Die Moslems wollten wieder hinunter. 


Nun war uns himmlisch Hochgebornen 
Ein solch Betragen ganz zuwider, 

Wir aufgewiegelten Verschwornen 
Besannen uns schon hin und wieder, 

Als der Prophet durch alle Himmel fuhr 
Da passten wir auf seine Spur; 
Rückkehrend hatt’ er sich’s nicht versehn, 
Das Flügel-Pferd es musste stehn. 


Da hatten wir ihn in der Mitte! — 
Freundlich ernst, nach Propheten-Sitte, 
Wurden wir kürzlich von ihm beschieden; 
Wir aber waren sehr unzufrieden. 

Denn seine Zwecke zu erreichen 
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We were created out of the elements; out of 
water, fire, earth and air, directly, and the scent 
of earth is contrary to our nature. We never 
descend to you; but when you come to rest with 
us, we have quite enough to do. 


For, you see, when the believers came, so warm- 
ly recommended by the Prophet, to take posses- 
sion of paradise, then we were, as he directed, so 
lovable, so charming, as even the angels had not 
known us to be. 


But the first, the second, the third had had a 
favourite before; they were haggish beings next 
to us and yet, they considered us inferior; we 
were charming, witty, blithe but the Muslims 
wanted to go back down again. 


Now for us, heavenly aristocrats, such behaviour 
was quite distasteful. We, stirred up and pledged 
together, searched our minds over and over again. 
When the Prophet journeyed through heaven, 
we followed his tracks. On his return, before he 
could prevent it, his winged horse came to a halt. 


Now we had him in our midst! - Solemn but 
kindly, as is prophetic decorum, we were in- 
structed succinctly by him. But we were quite 
dissatisfied for to fulfill his purposes, we had 
to let all go. We had to think as you think. We 
would look like your beloveds. 
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Sollten wir eben alles lenken, 
So wie ihr dachtet sollten wir denken, 
Wir sollten euren Liebchen gleichen. 


Unsere Eigenliebe ging verloren, 

Die Madchen krauten hinter den Ohren, 
Doch, dachten wir, im ewigen Leben 
Muss man sich eben in alles ergeben. 


Nun sieht ein jeder was er sah, 

Und ihm geschieht was ihm geschah. 

Wir sind die Blonden, wir sind die Braunen, 
Wir haben Grillen and haben Launen, 

Ja, wohl auch manchmal eine Flause, 

Ein jeder denkt er sey zu Hause, 

Und wir darüber sind frisch und froh 


Dass sie meynen es wäre so. 


Du aber bist von freyem Humor, 

Ich komme dir paradiesisch vor, 

Du giebst dem Blick, dem Kuss die Ehre 
Und wenn ich auch nicht Suleika waere. 
Doch da sie gar zu lieblich war, 

So glich sie mir wohl auf ein Haar. 


DICHTER Du blendest mich mit Himmelsklarheit, 
Es sey nun Täuschung oder Wahrheit, 
Genug ich bewundre dich vor allen. 
Um ihre Pflicht nicht zu versäumen, 
Um einem Deutschen zu gefallen, 
Spricht eine Houri in Knittelreimen. 


POET 
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All our self-regard was shot. The girls scratched 
their ears; and yet, we told ourselves, in eternal 
life you have to put up with everything. 


Now each one of you sees here what you saw, 
and what befell you there happens to you here. 
We’re blondes, we’re brunettes, we have our 
whims, our moods, yes, even quite often, some 
silly caprice. Everyone thinks he’s at home, and 
were so fresh and cheerful that they think it 
must be just so. 


But you are endowed with a liberal humour; to 
you I appear paradisical. You honour my glance 
and my kiss; and even if I weren’t Suleika, utterly 
charming as she was, she would be the spitting 
image of me. 


You blind me with celestial clarity; whether it be 
illusion or truth, enough! I admire you above all. 
In order not to shirk her duty of being pleasing 
to a German, a houri speaks in doggerel." 


11 Knittelvers: rhyming couplets with a jaunty rhythm, usually satirical 
and light-hearted, as here. 
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HOURI 


HOURI 


DICHTER 


HOURI 


Ja, reim’ auch du nur unverdrossen, 

Wie es dir aus der Seele steigt! 

Wir paradiesische Genossen 

Sind Wort und Thaten reinen Sinns geneigt. 

Die Thiere, weisst du, sind nicht ausgeschlossen, 
Die sich gehorsam, die sich treu erzeigt! 

Ein derbes Wort kann Houri nicht verdriessen, 
Wir fühlen was vom Herzen spricht, 

Und was aus frischer Quelle bricht, 

Das darf im Paradiese fliessen. 


186* 


Wieder einen Finger schlagst du mir ein! 
Weisst du denn wieviel Aeonen 
Wir vertraut schon zusammen wohnen? 


Nein! — Wills auch nicht wissen. Nein! 
Mannigfaltiger frischer Genuss, 

Ewig bräutlich keuscher Kuss! — 

Wenn jeder Augenblick mich durchschauert, 
Was soll ich fragen wie lang es gedauert! 


Abwesend bist denn doch auch einmal, 

Ich merck es wohl, ohne Maas und Zahl. 

Hast in dem Weltall nicht verzagt, 

An Gottes Tiefen dich gewagt; 

Nun sey der Liebsten auch gewartig! 

Hast du nicht schon das Liedchen fertig? 

Wie klang es draussen an dem Thor? 

Wie klingts? — Ich will nicht stärcker in dich dringen, 
Sing mir die Lieder an Suleika vor: 

Denn weiter wirst du’s doch im Paradies nicht bringen. 


* Poem 186 was added to the 1827 edition of the Divan. 


HOURI 


HOURI 


POET 


HOURI 
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Yes, you rhyme too, only be uninhibited, just as 
it springs from your soul! We consorts of para- 
dise are partial to the words and deeds of a pure 
spirit. And, just so you know, the animals who 
were faithful and obedient, aren’t excluded ei- 
ther. A coarse word cannot ruffle a houri; we feel 
whatever comes from the heart. And whatever 
breaks from a pure spring is allowed to flow in 
paradise. 


186 


Yet again you touch me with your finger! Do 
you then know how many aeons we have dwelt 
together already in such intimacy? 


No! And I don’t want to know. No! O mani- 
fold, ever-fresh delight, eternal chaste kisses of a 
bride! - if every instant pierces me, why would I 
ask how long it lasts! 


You are absent then too, I mark it well, beyond 
measure and count. You have not despaired in 
the universe, you have risked yourself in the deep 
things of God;'* now be aware of your beloved. 
Haven’t you yet prepared your song? How did 
it sound outside at the gate? How does it sound 
now? I will not press you more forcefully. Sing 
me your songs for Suleika: for you won’t carry 
this farther, even in paradise. 


12 The poet is counting on the houri’s fingers the time that they have 
been together. 


13 As Max Rychner notes, this alludes to I Corinthians 2:10: ‘for the 
spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.’ 
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187 


Begünstigte Tiere 


Vier Thieren auch verheißen war 
In’s Paradies zu kommen, 

Dort leben sie das ew’ge Jahr 
Mit Heiligen und Frommen. 


Den Vortritt hier ein Esel hat, 

Er kommt mit muntern Schritten: 
Denn Jesus zur Propheten-Stadt 
Auf ihm ist eingeritten. 


Halb schüchtern kommt ein Wolf sodann, 
Dem Mahomet befohlen: 

Laß dieses Schaf dem armen Mann, 

Dem Reichen magst du’s holen. 


Nun immer wedelnd, munter, brav, 
Mit seinem Herrn, dem braven, 
Das Hiindlein das den Siebenschlaf 
So treulich mitgeschlafen. 


Abuherrira’s Katze hier 

Knurrt um den Herrn and schmeichelt: 
Denn immer ist’s ein heilig Thier 

Das der Prophet gestreichelt. 
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187 


Favoured Animals 


Four animals were also promised a place in paradise; there 
they live the eternal year with saints and the devout. 


The donkey has the first place here; he comes with a lively 
step, for Jesus rode on him into the city of prophets. 


Then there comes a wolf, a bit shyly, whom Muhammad 
commanded: Leave this sheep to the poor man, you can 
take one from the rich. 


Now, ever wagging, blithe and brave, with his master who’s 
also brave, the little dog who so loyally slept along with the 
Seven Sleepers.'* 


Abu Hurayra’s” cat here purrs around his master and whee- 
dles: for it is ever a sacred animal whom the Prophet has 
caressed. 


14 For the Seven Sleepers, see the penultimate poem in The Book of 
Paradise. 


1s Abu Hurayra was a close friend and one of the Companions of the 
Prophet; reportedly he brought his beloved cat everywhere with him. 
According to tradition, the Prophet himself was fond of cats and once 
even sliced his cloak on which a cat was sleeping, so as not to disturb the 
animal. 
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188 


Hoheres und Hochstes 


Daf wir solche Dinge lehren 
Möge man uns nicht bestrafen: 
Wie das alles zu erklären 
Dürft ihr euer Tiefstes fragen. 


Und so werdet ihr vernehmen 

Dafs der Mensch, mit sich zufrieden, 
Gern sein Ich gerettet sähe, 

So dadroben wie hienieden. 


Und mein liebes Ich bedürfte 
Mancherley Bequemlichkeiten, 
Freuden wie ich hier sie schlürfte 
Wünscht’ ich auch für ew’ge Zeiten. 


So gefallen schöne Gärten 

Blum und Frucht und hübsche Kinder, 
Die uns allen hier gefielen, 

Auch verjüngtem Geist nicht minder. 


Und so möcht’ ich alle Freunde 
Jung und alt in Eins versammeln, 
Gar zu gern in deutscher Sprache 
Paradieses-Worte stammlen. 


Doch man horcht nun Dialekten 
Wie sich Mensch und Engel kosen, 
Der Grammatik, der versteckten, 
Declinirend Mohn und Rosen. 
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188 
Higher and Highest 


Let no one castigate us for teaching such things: to know 
how all is clarified you must question your own great deeps. 


In this way you will perceive that self-satisfied man would 
like to see his ‘I’ saved, both up there and here below. 


And my own precious ‘T would require many comforts; the 
joys that I have tasted here Pd like to have in eternity. 


Thus, lovely gardens, flowers and fruit and pretty children 
that filled us all with joy here would please the rejuvenated 
mind no less. 


And so Pd like to gather all friends, young and old, together 
as one, that they might stammer the words of paradise in 
the German tongue. 


But right away the dialects are heard, by which humans and 
angels beguile one another, that hidden grammar that de- 
clines both the poppy and the rose. 
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Mag man ferner auch in Blicken 
Sich rhetorisch gern ergehen, 
Und zu himmlischem Entziicken 
Ohne Klang und Ton erhöhen. 


Ton und Klang jedoch entwindet 
Sich dem Worte selbstverständlich, 
Und entschiedener empfindet 

Der Verklärte sich unendlich. 


Ist somit dem Fünf der Sinne 
Vorgesehn im Paradiese, 
Sicher ist es ich gewinne 
Einen Sinn für alle diese. 


Und nun dring ich aller Orten 
Leichter durch die ewigen Kreise, 
Die durchdrungen sind vom Worte 
Gottes rein-lebendigerweise. 


Ungehemmt mit heißem Triebe 

Lafst sich da kein Ende finden, 

Bis im Anschaun ewiger Liebe 

Wir verschweben, wir verschwinden. 
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May there be one delight too in faring further in glances 
rhetorically '® and in ascending to celestial ecstasy beyond 
all notes and tones. 


And yet, notes and tones unfold from the word, as is ob- 
vious, and the enlightened man decisively senses his own 
infinity. 


The five senses are thereby provided for in paradise; it’s 
certain that I’ll gain one single sense for all of these. 


And now I penetrate more easily in all the places of the 
eternal circles that are saturated in the Word, the pristine 
living melody of God. 


Unimpeded, in hot urgency, no end can ever be found 
there until, beholding eternal love,'’ we lose ourselves, we 
disappear. 


16 Goethe here evokes ‘the language of glances’ (Sprache der Blicke) 
quite literally; it is not only a ‘hidden grammar’ but a ‘rhetoric of such 
mute conversation’ (Rhetorik solcher stummen Unterhaltung), as Birus 
notes (vol. 2, p. 1407). 


17 As Birus notes (vol. 2, p. 1410), there is an echo here of Dante’s visio 
beatifica in the final canto of Paradiso (33) with its ‘clarified vision’ of 
‘the love that moves the sun and the other stars’ (L’Amor che move il 
sole e laltre stelle). 
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189 
Siebenschläfer" 


Sechs Begünstigte des Hofes 
Fliehen vor des Kaisers Grimme, 
Der als Gott sich lafst verehren, 
Doch als Gott sich nicht bewähret: 
Denn ihn hindert eine Fliege 

Guter Bissen sich zu freuen. 

Seine Diener scheuchen, wedlend, 
Nicht verjagen sie die Fliege. 

Sie umschwärmt ihn, sticht und irret 
Und verwirrt die ganze Tafel, 
Kehret wieder wie des hämischen 
Fliegengottes Abgesandter. 


Nun! so sagen sich die Knaben, 

Sollt’ ein Flieglein Gott verhindern? 
Sollt’ ein Gott auch trinken, speisen, 
Wie wir andern. Nein, der Eine 

Der die Sonn’ erschuf, den Mond auch, 
Und der Sterne Glut uns wölbte, 
Dieser ist’s, wir fliehn! — Die zarten 
Leicht beschuht, beputzte Knaben 
Nimmt ein Schäfer auf, verbirgt sie, 
Und sich selbst in Felsenhöhle. 
Schäfershund er will nicht weichen, 
Weggescheucht, den Fuß zerschmettert, 
Drängt er sich an seinen Herren, 

Und gesellt sich zum Verborgnen, 

Zu den Lieblingen des Schlafes. 


* This long narrative poem is written in unrhymed trochaic tetrameter. 
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189 


The Seven Sleepers” 


Six favourites at the court flee from the emperor’s'” wrath, 
he who has himself revered as God, but does not prove him- 
self a god: for a fly prevents him, revelling in sharp stings; 
his servants shoo it, flapping at it, but can’t chase the fly 
away. It swarms around him, stings and strays and vexes 
the table at large; comes back again like an envoy of the 
spiteful god of the flies.”° 


Now - so said the boys among themselves — should a tiny fly 
obstruct God? Should a god drink and feast too as we do? 
No, the One who created the sun, and the moon as well, 
and made the vault of the stars that shine over our heads, 
He is the one. We’ll flee! A shepherd took the tender, scanti- 
ly shod and lightly clothed boys and hid them and himself in 
a cave in the cliff. The shepherd’s dog would not go away; 
driven off, with a wounded paw, he forced himself on his 
masters and joined himself to the hidden darlings of sleep. 


18 An old Christian legend (the ‘Seven Sleepers of Ephesus’), recounted 
in Syriac sources and taken up in the Qur’än (‘The Cave’ (al-Kahf), verse 
10 ff.) where God says: ‘Then We plunged them into a deep sleep in the 
cave for many long years. Then We awoke them so as to know which of 
the two parties could best calculate the exact length of their sojourn...’. 
In the original legend, the youths with their dog were asleep for 200 or 
300 years. In 1814, Goethe had used the theme of the sleepers in a play, 
Des Epimenides Erwachen. Goethe’s source for this poem was J.C. Rich, 
The Story of the Seven Sleepers in Fundgruben des Orients, II, pp. 
347-81 (Vienna, 1809-18); much of the narrative is taken almost verba- 
tim from Rich. 


19 According to legend, the Roman emperor Trajan Decius (reigned 
249-51 AD). 
20 Satan, the ‘lord of the flies’. 
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Und der First dem sie entflohen, 
Liebentrüstet, sinnt auf Strafen, 
Weiset ab so Schwerdt als Feuer, 
In die Höhle sie mit Ziegeln 

Und mit Kalk sie läßt vermauern. 


Aber jene schlafen immer, 

Und der Engel, ihr Beschützer, 
Sagt, vor Gottes Thron, berichtend: 
So zur Rechten, so zur Linken 
Hab’ ich immer sie gewendet, 

Daß die schönen, jungen Glieder 
Nicht des Moders Qualm verletze. 
Spalten riß ich in die Felsen 

Daß die Sonne steigend, sinkend, 
Junge Wangen frisch erneute. 

Und so liegen sie beseligt. — 

Auch, auf heilen Vorderpfoten, 
Schläft das Hündlein süßen Schlummers. 


Jahre fliehen, Jahre kommen, 
Wachen endlich auf die Knaben 
Und die Mauer, die vermorschte, 
Altershalben ist gefallen. 

Und Jamblika sagt, der Schöne, 
Ausgebildete vor allen, 

Als der Schäfer fürchtend zaudert: 
Lauf ich hin! und hol’ euch Speise, 
Leben wag’ ich und das Goldstück! - 
Ephesus, gar manches Jahr schon, 
Ehrt die Lehre des Propheten 
Jesus. (Friede sey dem Guten.) 
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But the prince from whom they’d fled, outraged in his love, 
pondered punishments; he set aside both sword and fire but 
walled them up with bricks and mortar in the cave. 


But they slept on and the angel, their protector, reported 
before God’s throne: ‘I have turned them again and again to 
the right and to the left so that a film of mildew not harm 
their beautiful young limbs. I made fissures in the cliff so 
that the sun when it rises and sets renews their young cheeks 
afresh: and so they lie there blissfully. The little dog sleeps in 
sweet slumber on its sound forepaws.’ 


Years come, years go; at last the boys wake up, and the 
wall, all pitted, has fallen down from age. And Iamblichus 
the handsome, the smartest of them all, says, when the 
shepherd hesitates in fear: ‘I’ll run and fetch food for you! 
PII risk life and a gold piece!’ Ephesus, for many years now, 
respects Jesus the Prophet’s teaching. (Peace be upon that 
good man!) 
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Und er lief, da war der Thore 

Wart und Thurn and alles anders. 
Doch zum nächsten Beckerladen 
Wandt’ er sich nach Brot in Eile. — 
Schelm! so rief der Becker, hast du, 
Jüngling, einen Schatz gefunden! 
Gieb mir, dich verräth das Goldstück, 
Mir die Hälfte zum Versöhnen! 


Und sie hadern. - Vor den König 
Kommt der Handel; auch der König 
Will nur theilen wie der Becker. 


Nun bethätigt sich das Wunder, 
Nach und nach, aus hundert Zeichen. 
An dem selbsterbauten Pallast 

Weiß er sich sein Recht zu sichern. 
Denn ein Pfeiler durchgegraben 
Führt zu scharf benamsten Schätzen. 
Gleich versammeln sich Geschlechter 
Ihre Sippschaft zu beweisen. 

Und als Ururvater prangend 

Steht Jamblikas Jugendfülle. 

Wie von Ahnherrn hört er sprechen 
Hier von seinem Sohn und Enkeln. 
Der Urenkel Schaar umgiebt ihn, 

Als ein Volk von tapfern Männern, 
Ihn den jüngsten zu verehren. 

Und ein Merkmal übers andre 
Dringt sich auf, Beweis vollendend; 
Sich und den Gefährten hat er 

Die Persönlichkeit bestätigt. 
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And he ran. Now the gates, the ramparts and the tower 
were all different. But in the closest bakery he ran into to 
fetch some bread the baker cried: ‘You rascal! Have you, 
young man, found some treasure! Give me this gold piece 
that betrays you, give me half of it in settlement!’ 


And they haggle. The matter comes before the king; even 
the king too, like the baker, wants a share. 


But now the wonder is confirmed by hundreds of signs, one 
after another. On the palace he has built himself he wants 
to assure his rights. For an excavated column leads to 
treasures incised with names. The families assemble at once 
to establish their relationship. And Iamblichus, resplendent 
as the most primeval father, stands there in the fullness of 
youth. He hears his son and grandchildren spoken of as 
of ancestors; the crowd of his descendants surrounds him 
as a folk of valiant men come to honour him, the youngest. 
And one sign after another presses forward to complete the 
proof; he has confirmed his own identity and that of his 
companions. 
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Nun, zur Hohle kehrt er wieder, 
Volk und König ihn geleiten. — 
Nicht zum König, nicht zum Volke 
Kehrt der Auserwahlte wieder: 
Denn die Sieben, die von lang’ her, 
Achte waren’s mit dem Hunde, 
Sich von aller Welt gesondert, 
Gabriels geheim Vermögen 

Hat, gemäß dem Willen Gottes, 
Sie dem Paradies geeignet, 

Und die Höhle schien vermauert. 


190 
Gute Nacht! 


Nun so legt euch liebe Lieder 
An den Busen meinem Volke 
Und in einer Moschus-Wolke 
Hüte Gabriel die Glieder 

Des Ermüdeten gefällig; 

Daß er frisch und wohlerhalten, 
Froh wie immer, gern gesellig, 
Möge Felsenklüfte spalten, 

Um des Paradieses Weiten, 

Mit Heroen aller Zeiten, 

Im Genusse zu durchschreiten; 
Wo das Schöne, stets das Neue, 
Immer wächst nach allen Seiten, 
Daß die Unzahl sich erfreue. 

Ja, das Hündlein gar, das treue, 
Darf die Herren hinbegleiten. 
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And now he goes back to the cave; people and king accom- 
pany him. — Not to the king, not to the people, does that 
Chosen One now turn: for the seven (eight including the 
dog) who for so long were cut off from the whole world, by 
Gabriel’s secret power have been conveyed to paradise, in 
accord with the will of God, and the cave appears walled in. 


190 
Good Night! 


Now, my dear songs, lay yourselves down in the hearts of 
my people! And may Gabriel in a cloud of musk watch 
kindly over the limbs of the weary poet so that fresh as 
ever and happily companionable, he may split crevasses and 
stride through the expanses of paradise joyously with the 
heroes of all ages; where the beautiful, that is always the 
new, flourishes for ever on all sides, to gladden the many; 
and yes, even the little dog, the loyal one, has the right to 
accompany his masters there.” 


21 Itis quite characteristic of Goethe, and consistent with the tone of the 
entire Divan, to conclude his paradise on a tender note, giving the trusty 
dog of the Seven Sleepers the final mention. 


NOTEN UND ABHANDLUNGEN 
ZU BESSEREM VERSTANDNIS DES 
WEST-OSTLICHEN DIVANS 


NOTES AND ESSAYS 
FOR A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE WEST-EASTERN DIVAN 


Wer das Dichten will verstehen 
Muss in’s Land der Dichtung gehen; 
Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


Whoever wants to understand writing 
poetry must go to the land of poetry; 
whoever wants to understand the poet, 
must go to the poet’s land. 


INTRODUCTION 


To every thing there is a season!’ — This is a saying whose 
significance one appreciates more and more the longer one 
lives. And so there’s a time to be silent and another time to 
speak, and it’s this second time upon which the poet has now 
resolved. For if action and effect are right for youth, thought- 
ful communication is more apt for maturity. 

I sent the writings of my early years without any preface 
into the world and gave not the slightest indication as to 
what I intended by them. This occurred because I believed 
that sooner or later the nation would find some use in what 
Pd offered. As a result, several of my works had an instanta- 
neous effect, while others, not so simple and brash, needed 
several years to be acknowledged. Those years did pass 
nevertheless and a second, and a third, successive generation 
repaid me two- and threefold for the incivilities Pd had to 
endure from my earlier contemporaries. 

But this time I want nothing to obstruct a good first 
impression of the present book. Therefore I’ve decided to 
elucidate and explain and instruct, and to do so solely so 
that readers who have little or no familiarity with the East 
may gain a more immediate understanding. Conversely, those 
who are better acquainted with this utterly astonishing part 
of the world will have no need whatsoever of this excursus, 
the purpose of which is to mark, lightly enough, the springs 
and brooks whose quickening waters I have conveyed to 
my garden plot. 

Still, the author of the preceding poems would like best 
of all to be seen as a traveller for whom it is praise enough if 


r Ecclesiastes 3:1. 
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he adapts comfortably and sympathetically to foreign ways, 
both aspiring to make other forms of expression his own and 
understanding how to enter into and assume other ways of 
thinking, other customs. He may be excused if he succeeds 
in this only to a certain degree, if he remains recognisable as 
a foreigner by his accent and the ineradicable fixity of his 
national identity. May this little book of mine garner forgive- 
ness in this spirit! Experts are perceptive enough to forgive 
while amateurs are less bothered by such shortcomings and 
easily accept what is offered. 

So that what the traveller brings back may all the more 
swiftly give pleasure to his compatriots, he may take on the 
role of the merchant who spreads out his wares attractively 
and strives in various ways to make them appealing; nor will 
anyone begrudge him for publicising, describing and even 
praising his wares in his words. 

First and foremost, therefore, our poet should declare that 
he has made clarity in both ethical and aesthetic matters his 
primary duty; for this reason, he has committed himself to 
the simplest language and the easiest, most comprehensible 
words in his own tongue and has only sparingly suggested 
that artifice and affectation by which the Oriental seeks to 
please. 

Even so, the reader’s understanding will be hampered by 
the use of a number of foreign words, unavoidably so; words 
which are obscure because they refer to specific objects, to 
beliefs, opinions, traditions, fables and customs. To elucidate 
these may be considered the next obligation and addresses a 
need arising from the questions and objections of German 
hearers and readers. An accompanying guide to the contents? 
indicates the page where obscure passages occur, as well as 
where they are explained. This explanation, however, comes 
in a certain context, so that, rather than incoherent notes, 
a self-sufficient text may emerge which, though only rapidly 


2 This is probably the Wiesbadener Register of 1815 — not translated 
here - for which see Birus, vol. 1, pp. 453-6. 
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and loosely linked together, still may afford the reader both 
elucidation and a wider view. 

May the effort involved in our present endeavour be 
congenial! We may presume to hope so. For in a period in 
which so much from the East has been faithfully assimilated 
into our language, may it seem worthwhile if we too seek, 
from our perspective, to draw attention to a place from which 
so much greatness, beauty and goodness have come to us 
over the centuries, and from which more is to be expected 
every day. 


HEBREWS 


For every nation a naive art of poetry comes first and lies at 
the foundation of all that comes afterward. The greater the 
freshness and naturalness with which it emerges, the more 
felicitously will its succeeding epochs develop. 

Since we are discussing the poetry of the East, it is nec- 
essary to consider the Bible, as the oldest such collection. A 
large part of the Old Testament is written in an exalted mood, 
and enthusiastically so, and belongs to the realm of poetry. 

If we retain a lively recollection of that time when Herder 
and Eichhorn personally enlightened us about this, so do we 
call back to mind a sublime delight, comparable with the 
pristine sunrise in the east.” What such men imparted and 
bequeathed to us can now only be hinted at, and we must 
hope to be pardoned for the haste with which we pass these 
treasures by. 

Even so, for the sake of an example, we recall the Book 
of Ruth which with its lofty purpose of furnishing a king of 


3 Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), an early influence on the young 
Goethe, had extensive knowledge of Oriental poetry. Johann Gottfried 
Eichhorn (1752-1827), Professor of Oriental Studies in Jena and later in 
Göttingen, built upon Herder’s influence, especially in bringing Goethe to 
a wider appreciation of Eastern poetry through a closer reading of bibli- 
cal poetry. For Goethe’s further tribute to Eichhorn, see pp. 486-7 below. 
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Israel with lively and upstanding forefathers can be consid- 
ered at the same time as the most precious tiny whole, both 
epic and idyllic, which has been handed down to us. 

For a moment we pause too at the Song of Solomon, the 
tenderest and most inimitable expression of passionate and 
gracious love which has come down to us. Of course, we 
bemoan the fact that this fragmentary, jumbled and tangled 
poem affords no complete and pristine delight; and yet, we 
feel thrilled to insinuate ourselves into those very circum- 
stances which the poet lived through. The gentle breeze of 
Canaan’s most delightful region blows throughout: familiar 
rural conditions, the work of vineyard, garden and field, a 
little urban confinement but then a royal court with all its 
splendours in the background. And still the central theme 
continues to be the glowing attraction of youthful hearts, 
which search out and find one another, both rebuff and allure, 
under all sorts of quite simple conditions. 

More than once we considered extracting some passages 
from this delightful confusion and setting them side by side; 
and yet, it is just the enigmatic and inscrutable aspect which 
gives these few pages their loveliness and inimitable quality. 
How often have not well-meaning minds, bewitched by order, 
been tempted to discover - or to insert — some plausible con- 
text and yet after each one the work remains as it always was. 

In much the same way, the Book of Ruth has worked its 
irresistible charm over so many a hardy fellow so that he 
has devoted himself to the daft attempt to improve that 
incomparably laconic narration by means of more expansive 
and periphrastic treatment. 

Thus, book by book, the Book of all books proves that 
it was given to us so that we might make the attempt to 
educate, enlighten and lose ourselves within it, as in another 
world. 
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ARABS 


Among one eastern people, the Arabs, we find splendid 
treasures in the Moallakat. These were panegyrics which 
emerged triumphantly from the competitions of poets: poems, 
originating from before Muhammad’s time, written in letters 
of gold and suspended over the portals of the House of 
God in Mecca. They signal a nomadic bellicose nation, rich 
in herds, troubled by the internal rivalries of various tribes. 
Depicted in these poems are: the stubbornest allegiance to 
fellow tribesmen, a craving for honour, valour, an unappeas- 
able thirst for vengeance, softened by the sorrows of love, 
by benevolence and self-sacrifice, of limitless extent. These 
poems offer us sufficient sense of the high culture of the tribe 
of the Quraysh, from which Muhammad himself sprang, but 
over which he cast a sombre veil of religion and thereby 
sought to conceal any prospect of genuine progress. 

The value of these superb poems, seven in number, is 
augmented by the fact that the greatest variety predominates 
within them. Here we can give no briefer or worthier account 
of them than to interpose what the judicious Jones* says of 
their character: 


The poem of Imru’l-Qays is tender, glad, glittering, 
graceful, diverse and lovely. Tarafa’s is bold, aroused, 
bounding, but woven through with a certain gaiety. The 
poem of Zuhayr is sharp, solemn, chaste, full of moral- 
istic injunctions and grave sayings. Labid’s poem is light, 
amorous, gracious and tender; it calls Virgil’s second 


4 Sir William Jones (1746-94). His translation of the Moallakat (i.e., 
as correctly transliterated, Mu 'allaqāt) was first published in 1783 and 
inspired Goethe’s life-long fascination with the poems; he was still work- 
ing to translate them forty years later; cf. K. Mommsen, ‘Goethe und 
die Moallakat’, Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 
1960, no. 2. Goethe here translates Jones’s remarks from his Poéseos 
Asiaticae Commentariorum Libri Sex (London: T. Cadell, 1774), pp. 84-5. 
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Eclogue to mind: for it laments the pride and haughti- 
ness of the Beloved and seizes the opportunity to enu- 
merate her virtues in order to exalt the renown of her 
clan to the very skies. ‘Antara’s poem is proud, menac- 
ing, apposite, grand, yet not lacking in beautiful descrip- 
tions and images. ‘Amr is fierce, exalted, boastful; 
Harith by contrast is full of wisdom, wit and dignity. 
The two latter poems also represent poetical and poli- 
tical battle orations, which were delivered before an 
assembly of Arabs in order to still the destructive hatred 
of two tribes! 


Since with this snippet we’ll surely prompt our readers 
to read or reread these poems, we now add another from 
the time of Muhammad, which is wholly in this spirit; its 
character might be described as sombre, even dark, yet glow- 
ing, hot for revenge and sated by vengeance:” 


I 
Beneath the cliff along the path 
He lies struck down, 
And no drops of dew trickle 
Down into his blood. 


5 The original poem is attributed to the pre-Islamic ‘outlaw’ poet Ta’ab- 
bata Sharran. Goethe knew the poem in at least three different transla- 
tions and he may have drawn on all of them for his version. According 
to the nineteenth-century poet and translator Friedrich Riickert, Goethe 
used a Latin translation of 1814 by the Dutch philologist Albert Schul- 
tens (1686-1750). Goethe also knew the Latin and German translation of 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Freytag (1788-1861), contained in the latter’s 
dissertation (Göttingen, 1814), as well as a prose version by Michaelis 
in Arpenius’s Arabische Grammatik. On 23 September 1818, he turned 
for advice to his friend, the Orientalist Hans Gottfried Ludwig Kosegar- 
ten, who helped him with the revision of his version; see K. Mommsen, 
Goethe und die arabische Welt (Frankfurt: Insel, 1988), p. 141ff. for 
details. For the original Arabic, a literal translation and a commentary, 
see Alan Jones, Early Arabic Poetry (Oxford: Ithaca Press, 1992), vol. 1, 


Ppp. 229-47. 
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2 
He placed a heavy burden on me 
And departed; 

And yet, I shall shoulder 

This burden. 


3 
‘The heir of my vengeance 


Is my nephew, 
The contentious, 
The irreconcilable. 


4 
Dumbly he sweats the venom out, 


As the viper is still, 
As the snake exudes its venom, 
Which no charm can counteract.’ 


5 
A terrible message came to us 


Of great and mighty misfortune; 
It overmastered 
The strongest among us. 


6 
Fate has devastated me, 
Wounding the friend 
Whose guest 
Was never harmed. 


7 
He was the sun’s warmth 
On a cold day; 
And when Sirius scorched, 
He was coolness and shade. 
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8 
Lean of hip, 
Not distressed, 
Warm-handed, 
Bold and powerful. 


9 
With firmness of mind 


He pursued his goal, 
Until he rested; 
Then his firm mind rested too. 


I0 
He was a raincloud, 
Distributing gifts; 
A ferocious lion 
When he attacked. 


II 
Majestic before his people, 

Black-haired, in long robes; 
A lean wolf 

Running against the foe. 


I2 
Two flavours had he, 
Honey and colocynth; 
Dishes so flavoured 
Everyone tasted. 


13 
He rode alone and terrifiying, 
No one went with him 
But his sword from the Yemen 
Adorned with nicks. 
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14 
At noon we young men began 
The hostile campaign, 

Rode through the night 

Like restless and drifting clouds. 


15 

Each one was a sword, 
Strapped about with a sword, 
But ripped from its sheath 

A glittering lightning bolt. 


I6 
They sipped from the spirits of sleep; 
But when they nodded their heads 
We struck them 
And they were gone. 


17 
We took our revenge in full; 
Out of two tribes 
Few escaped, 
The least of them. 


18 
And if the Hudhaylite 
Broke his lance to destroy him, 
It is because he broke 
The Hudhaylites with his lance. 


19 
They laid him down 
On the rough resting place, 
On the steep cliff where even the camels 
Shatter their hooves. 
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20 
When the morning greeted him there, 
The murdered man, in that dreary place, 
He was despoiled, 

His plunder pillaged. 


2I 
But now the Hudhaylites have been 
Slaughtered by me with deep wounds. 
Misfortune does not cow me; 
Misfortune itself is cowed. 


22 
The thirst of the spear has been quenched 
At its first slurp 

And drinking again and again 

Was not forbidden it. 


23 
Now wine is permitted once more 
Which once was forbidden; 
Through heavy toil 
I won that permission. 


24 
By sword and lance 

And by my horse I won 

The privilege 

That now is the property of all. 


25 
Reach me the goblet then, 

O Sawad ibn ‘Amr: 

For the sake of my uncle, 
My body is one great wound. 
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26 
And we handed the cup of death 
To the Hudhaylites, 
Whose effect is lamentation, 
Blindness and abasement. 


27 

Then the hyenas laughed 

At the deaths of the Hudhaylites, 
And you saw wolves 

Whose muzzles gleamed. 


28 
The noblest vultures flew down, 
They strutted from corpse to corpse, 
And so rich was the banquet spread there 
They could not lift off to the heights. 


Little is required for an understanding of this poem. The 
largeness of character, the seriousness, the justifiable cruelty 
of the action are genuine characteristics of the poetry. The 
first two stanzas offer a clear exposition; in the third and 
fourth, the dead man speaks and obliges his kinfolk to avenge 
him. The fifth and sixth are linked contextually with the first 
and are lyrically interchangeable; the seventh to thirteenth 
exalt the murdered man so that the magnitude of his loss may 
be felt. The fourteenth to seventeenth stanzas describe the 
expedition against the foe; the eighteenth turns backwards 
again; the nineteenth and twentieth could find a place just 
after the two first stanzas. The twenty-first and twenty- 
second could be positioned after the seventeenth; thus, the joy 
and savour of victory follow in the banquet, while the fright- 
ful joy of seeing the enemy struck down, a prey to hyenas and 
vultures, forms the conclusion. 

It strikes us as quite remarkable that in this poem the 
purely prosaic treatment of the action becomes poetic through 
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a transposition of the individual events. Accordingly, while 
the poem dispenses with virtually all exterior embellishment, 
its gravity is heightened; whoever reads it aright is compelled 
to glimpse the course of events, from beginning to end, built 
up bit by bit out of sheer force of imagination. 


TRANSITION 


If now we turn to the Persians, a peaceable and cultivated 
people, we must go back - since it was their poetry which in 
fact prompted the present work - to the earliest period, in 
order that we may better understand the more recent [poetry]. 
To the historical researcher it always seems remarkable that 
however often a country may have been conquered, sub- 
jugated, or even extirpated, a certain core of the nation is 
retained in its character and when one least expects it, an old, 
long-known manifestation of a people steps forth once again. 

With this in mind, may it be congenial to hear of the 
ancient Persians and thereby all the more surely and freely 
guide our steps rapidly up to the present day! 


ANCIENT PERSIANS 


For the early Parsees,° worship of God was based on the 
observation of nature. In praying to the creator, they turned 
towards the rising sun as the most striking and splendid 
of his manifestations. There they believed to glimpse God’s 
throne glitteringly encircled by angels. Everyone, even the 
lowest, could summon the glory of this uplifting service daily 
to mind. The poor man emerged from his hut, the warrior 
came forth from his tent, and the most religious of all 


6 The Parsis - or Parsees — are the surviving remnants of the Zoroastri- 
ans, who maintain the ancient rites and doctrines; today they are mostly 
centred in Mumbai, formerly Bombay. 
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functions was consummated. The baptismal fire was imparted 
to the newborn child in such rays and all day long, over an 
entire lifetime, the Parsee felt himself to be accompanied in 
all he did by that primordial star. Stars and moon - though 
equally unreachable, allied as they are with the unbounded 
- illumined the night. And yet, fire stood by, brightening and 
warming everyone in proportion to his means. To address 
prayers in the presence of this representative, to bow down 
before this infinitely sensitive being, was a pious and pleasant 
duty. Nothing is purer than a serene sunrise and with just 
such purity man should kindle and conserve the fire so that 
it be, and remain, holy like the sun. 

Zoroaster seems at first to have transformed this noble 
pristine nature religion into a meticulous order of worship. 
Mental prayer, which encompasses and precludes all religions 
and penetrates down to the whole way of life of only a few 
God-favoured people, develops in most people only as the 
ardent and exhilarating sensation of a moment; and after it 
vanishes, the dissatisfied, unoccupied human being, thrown 
back upon himself, plunges at once into the most protracted 
boredom. 

To fill this up meticulously with ceremonies, consecration 
and absolution, toings and froings, bowings and scrapings, 
is the duty and the prerogative of the priesthood which then 
century after century breaks its offices down into unending 
minutiae. Anyone who takes a rapid overview from the 
earliest, childishly delighted reverence for a rising sun to 
the crazed behaviour of the Guebres,’ as still occurs even 
today in India, may glimpse on the one side a fresh new 
nation rousing itself from sleep at the first light of dawn, and 
on the other, a benighted people trying to kill ordinary bore- 
dom through the boredom of piety. 

Nevertheless, it’s important to note that the ancient 


7 A derogatory term (from Persian gabr) used especially by Muslims 
to designate the Zoroastrians who remained in Islamic lands after the 
conquest; the word has overtones of ‘infidel’. 
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Parsees did not revere fire alone. Their religion is based on 
the worth of the combined elements inasmuch as they pro- 
claim God’s existence and might. From this comes the holy 
dread of polluting water, air and earth. Such reverence before 
everything which surrounds man in nature is conducive to 
civic virtues: attentiveness, cleanliness, industriousness are 
prompted and sustained. The cultivation of the land depended 
on this; for just as they polluted no river, so too were the 
canals constructed and kept clean with careful conservation 
of water, and from their circulation the fruitfulness of the 
land sprang forth, so that the kingdom of that period was 
cultivated tenfold more. Everything upon which the sun smiled 
was tended with the greatest zeal but above all, the vineyard, 
the sun’s own closest child. 

The unusual manner in which they buried their dead 
derives from the same extreme interdict against defiling the 
pure elements. The police force itself acted in accord with 
these principles; the cleanliness of the streets was a religious 
matter. Even today, when the Guebres have been driven out, 
thrust aside, despised and may only dwell in disreputable 
quarters on the city outskirts, a dying person of this denomi- 
nation may bequeath a sum so that one or another street of 
the capitol can be thoroughly cleaned. It was through such a 
lively, practical worship of God that that incredible spread of 
population, to which history bears witness, became possible. 

Such a gentle religion, based upon the omnipresence of 
God in His works in the sensory realm, must exert a parti- 
cular influence on morals. Consider its commandments and 
prohibitions: not to lie, to incur no debts, not to be ungrate- 
ful! Every moralist and ascetic will easily cultivate such 
teachings fruitfully. For the first commandment really com- 
prises the two others and all the rest which arise solely from 
untruthfulness and infidelity. For this reason in the East the 
devil is designated simply as the eternal Liar. 

Since this religion is conducive to contemplative tranquil- 
lity, however, it can easily lead to softness, just as there is 
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something feminine too in the long white garments. And yet, 
in their dispositions and manners there was also a powerful 
counter-effect. They bore arms, even during peacetime and in 
civic life, and exercised in their use in every conceivable way. 
The most skilful and boisterous horsemanship was custom- 
ary among them; even their games - such as that played with 
ball and club on huge courses? — kept them fit, strong and 
nimble, while a remorseless system of conscription turned 
them all, at the monarch’s slightest nod, into heroes. 

Let us take a retrospective glance at their sense of God. 
Originally the public cult was limited to a few fires and was 
all the more awe-inspiring; then a priesthood invested with 
great dignity grew by leaps and bounds and the fires too 
proliferated. That this profoundly inward spiritual force 
could occasionally rise up against its more worldly rival lies 
in the very nature of this perennially incompatible relation- 
ship — not to mention that the false Smerdis’? who ruled the 
realm was himself a Magus” and elevated and supported 
by his colleagues for a time; so too we encounter the Magi 
often inspiring dread in rulers. 

Dispersed by Alexander’s invasion, not finding favour 
among his Parthian successors, again raised up and assem- 
bled by the Sasanians, they showed themselves ever steadfast 
to their precepts and worked in opposition to any ruler who 
disobeyed them. In just this way they rebelled in disgust in 
every way they could against both sides of the relationship 
between Chosroes and the lovely Shirin, a Christian." 

Dislodged at last by the Arabs and driven into India, with 
what remained of them or their spiritual allies in Persia 
despised and reviled up to the present day — now tolerated, 


8 A reference to polo. 


9 Smerdis was the brother of the Achaemenid king Cambyses II and 
usurped his throne; cf. Herodotus, III: 61-80. 


ro The Magi were a priestly caste of Medes in ancient Persia. 


11 The Sasanian king Chosroes II (590-628 AD); Goethe alludes to their 
love in the poem ‘Musterbilder’, Poem 28. 
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now persecuted according to the whim of a ruler - this reli- 
gion still persists here and there in its pristine purity, even in 
wretched outposts, as the poet attempted to put into words 
in his ‘The Legacy of Old Persian Belief’.'* 

That we are indebted to this religion for a great deal over 
a long stretch of time, that the possibility of a higher culture 
lay in it and spread over the western portion of the eastern 
world, is not in doubt. To be sure, it’s extremely difficult to 
give some sense of how and where this culture extended. 
Many cities scattered over several regions were vital centres; 
however, to me the most amazing fact is that the fatal prox- 
imity of Indian idol-worship was unable to affect it. It remains 
striking that the cities of Balkh and Bamiyan stood so near 
to one another, here the wildest idols were to be seen, fabri- 
cated and worshipped on a colossal scale while there the 
temples of the Pure Fire were kept, large convents of devotees 
arose and a swarm of Mobeds” gathered. Just how magnifi- 
cent the furnishings of such structures must have been is 
attested by the extraordinary men who emerged from them: 
the family of the Barmakids,'* who for so long shone as 
influential officials, until they were at last (like a somewhat 


15 


similar race of this kind in our own times)” exterminated 


and expelled. 


12 By this Goethe refers to the Parsi Nameh, the eleventh book of the 
Divan, which contains the poem “Vermächtnis alt persischen Glaubens’ 
(The Legacy of Old Persian Belief) - Poem 178 above. In these Notes, he 
refers to himself frequently as ‘the poet’ (der Dichter). 

13 Le., a Zoroastrian priest (from Persian mübad). 

14 The Barmakids were a powerful family of Central Asian origin which 
supplied a succession of viziers to the early Abbasid Caliphate and exert- 
ed great power until they were extirpated by the Caliph Haran al-Rashid, 
for reasons that remain obscure, in 803. 


15 Despite much speculation it is not clear to what event Goethe refers 
here. 
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Governance 


If the philosopher constructs a natural, national or govern- 
mental system of law on the basis of principles, the histori- 
cally minded investigator seeks to determine how these 
situations and relationships have functioned over time. We 
discover then that in the most ancient Orient all sovereignty 
derived from the right to declare war. This right lay, like all 
else, at first in the will and fervour of the people. When one 
member of a tribe was injured, the remainder rose unbidden 
to wreak vengeance on the offender. But because the multi- 
tude can of course act and deal but cannot lead itself, it 
delegates leadership in battle — whether by election, custom 
or habit - to a single individual, either for one campaign or 
for several; to a truly capable man it confers that hazardous 
position for his lifetime and indeed, even for his posterity. 
Thus it comes about that the one person capable of waging 
a war acquires the right to declare a war. 

From this circumstance flows the authority to compel, 
muster and summon into battle each and every citizen who 
can be considered willing and ready for combat. Such con- 
scription, to be just and effective, had to be pitiless. Darius 
the First armed himself against dangerous neighbours and 
his vast populace responded to the hint. An elderly man 
delivers his three sons with the plea to release the youngest 
from the campaign and the king returns the boy to him 
hacked into pieces. The right over life and death is thus made 
explicit. In battle itself no questioning can be tolerated: for 
doesn’t it often come to pass that a whole division is readily 
and clumsily sacrificed without anyone bringing the leader to 
account? 

Nevertheless, among warlike peoples the same conditions 
occur during the brief periods of peace. It is always war in the 
king’s circle and nobody at court can be sure of his life. Just 
so are taxes raised; war makes them indispensable. For this 


16 Darius I (reigned 522-486 Bc) established the Achaemenid empire. 
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reason as well Darius Codomannus'’ prudently assigned 
fixed regular remittances in place of voluntary contributions. 
On this basis and with this disposition, Persian kingship 
rose to supreme might and felicity, only to founder in the 
end through the proud nobility of a small, fragmented, neigh- 
bouring people.'* 


History 


After exceptional princes had consolidated their fighting 
forces and brought the flexibility of the masses to its highest 
level, the Persians appeared dangerous even to far-flung 
peoples, let alone to those next door. 

All were conquered; only the Greeks, disunited among 
themselves, banded together against the innumerable, ever- 
onrushing foe, and made exemplary sacrifice — the first virtue 
and the last, in which all others are implicit. In this way they 
gained respite so that, as Persian might toppled from within, 
Philip of Macedon could form a united front, gather remain- 
ing Greeks around himself and in exchange for the loss of 
their individual autonomy prepare for a victory over oppres- 
sors from without. His son invaded the Persians and won 
the empire. 

They had made themselves not only dreaded but thor- 
oughly hated by the Greek nation, for they waged war against 
both the state and the religion at the same time. Devotees of 
a religion in which the heavenly bodies, fire and the elements 
were revered as godlike entities in the world at large, they 
found it utterly reprehensible that others could confine their 
gods in dwelling-places and pray to them under roofs. So 
they torched and razed the temples and in so doing erected 
monuments that inspired everlasting hatred of themselves, 
for the Greeks in their wisdom decided never to raise the 


17 Darius III (reigned 3 3 6-330 BC) was toppled by Alexander the Great. 
18 i.e., the Greeks. 
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temples again out of their ashes but instead vindictively left 
them lying, in order to provoke future revenge. This determi- 
nation to revenge their own sullied religious sites the Greeks 
brought with them onto Persian soil; much cruelty becomes 
explicable as a result, such that even the burning of Persepolis 
could thereby be excused. 

The cultic practices of the Magians, which - far removed 
from their original simplicity — required temples and con- 
vents, were also destroyed, the Magians themselves hunted 
down and dispersed; nevertheless, many of them assembled 
in hiding to preserve both belief and divine service for a more 
propitious time. Indeed, their patience was very sorely tested. 
Upon the death of Alexander, his brief hegemony collapsed 
and the empire shattered; the Parthians seized control of the 
part which particularly concerns us at present. The language, 
customs and religion of the Greeks were native to them. And 
so five hundred years swept over the ashes of the old temples 
and altars amid which the sacred fire was kept continually 
glimmering, so that when the Sasanians, still professing the 
old beliefs, restored the earlier cult, at the beginning of the 
third century of our era, a number of Magians and Mobeds, 
who had secretly preserved themselves and their convictions 
along and across the border with India, at once appeared. 
The old Persian language was reintroduced, Greek was 
proscribed, and the foundation was laid again for a national 
identity. Now, over a period of four centuries, we discover 
the mythical prehistory of events in Persia preserved to 
some extent through echoes in both poetry and prose. This 
glorious dawn affords unending delight; the multiplicity of 
characters and happenings awakens enormous interest. 

What we understand of the art and architecture of this 
epoch, however, seems to involve little more than pomp and 
splendour, magnitude and spaciousness; and how could it be 
otherwise, since they were obliged to derive their art from the 
West, itself already so profoundly debased. The poet himself 
possesses a seal ring of Shapur the First, an onyx, obviously 
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incised by a western artisan of the period, perhaps a prisoner 
of war. And should the seal-carver of the conquering 
Sasanians have been any more skilful than the seal-carver of 
conquered Valentinian?” How the situation looks with the 
coins of that period is, alas, all too familiar to us. Even the 
poetic and fabulous elements of those surviving monuments 
have been degraded little by little into historical prose through 
the efforts of connoisseurs. From this example we can easily 
grasp how a people can stand on a high ethical and religious 
level, surround themselves with pomp and pageantry and yet 
still be considered barbarians with respect to the arts. 

Nevertheless, if we are to value Oriental - and especially 
Persian — poetry of a later period (without exaggerating its 
merits to our own eventual distaste and embarrassment), we 
must also consider where true and estimable poetry really 
may be found in those times. 

If one keeps India pre-eminently in view, not very much 
seems to have been lost from the West to the Near East; 
but even though that madly monstrous religion’! could not 
be acceptable in any way to worshippers of fire and the 
elements, any more than that abstruse philosophy would be 
to a person of vitality; even so there were writings of worldly 
wisdom from there [India] which were accepted as wholly 
welcome to all humanity; for the Fables of Bidpai” were held 
in the highest esteem and thereby wrecked a future poetry in 
its deepest sense. From that same source we also have chess, 


19 This is Shäpür I, the second Sasanian king, who ruled from 241-72 
AD. By ‘the poet’ Goethe here refers again to himself. 


20 An error on Goethe’s part: the Roman emperor was not Valentinian 
but Valerian (reigned 253-9 AD) who was besieged by Shapur I in 
260 AD. 


21 Goethe here apparently refers to Hinduism. 


22 The ‘Fables of Bidpai’ was translated from Sanskrit into Pahlavi 
under Chosroes I (reigned 531-79 AD) from the Panchatantra, a ‘mirror 
for princes’ compiled probably between 300 and 200 Bc and attribut- 
ed to the ancient Hindu sage Vishnu Sharma; in the eighth century it 
was translated from Pahlavi into Arabic by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ and became 
widely known under the title Kalila and Dimna. Goethe had read the 
Fables in German and French translations. 
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a game which (in league with that same worldly wisdom)” is 
wholly devoted to the ruination of the poetic spirit. Keeping 
this presupposition in mind, we shall come to praise and 
admire the naturalness of the later Persian poets exceedingly 
(as soon as they may be invoked in a befitting context) and 
the way in which they struggle to sidestep and perhaps even 
triumph over such disadvantages. 

The proximity of Byzantium, the wars with the emperors 
of the West, and the fluctuating circumstances which result, 
end up producing a mixture in which the Christian religion 
intertwines with that of the old Parsees, though not without 
remonstrances from the Mobeds and local guardians of the 
faith. But how many troubles, indeed the great calamity itself 
which assailed that outstanding prince, Chosroes Parviz, had 
their origin in this circumstance, all the more so because the 
charming and adorable Shirin held fast to her Christian faith! 

All this, even considered in cursory fashion, impels us to 
declare that the precepts and the practices of the Sasanians 
are fully worthy of praise; they were simply not powerful 
enough to save themselves when they stood ringed about by 
enemies in a most turbulent time. After a decent resistance 
they were subjugated by the Arabs whom Muhammad had 
unified into a terrifying force. 


MUHAMMAD 


In these reflections we take poetry as our point of departure 
or we come back to it, and so it will suit our purpose to state 
from the very outset with respect to the above-named extraor- 
dinary man that he vehemently asserts and protests that he 
is a prophet and not a poet; furthermore, that his Qur’an is 
to be regarded as divine law, not as a human book meant to 
instruct or to entertain. Were we to indicate the distinction 
between poets and prophets more closely, we might say that 


23 i.e., as is found in the Fables of Bidpai. 
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both are seized and fired by a god. But the poet squanders 
the gift accorded to him in pleasure in order to bring forth 
pleasure, to demand honour for what he has produced and, 
in any event, a pleasant life.” He neglects all other goals 
while striving to be manifold, to reveal himself as boundless 
in both his nature and his self-manifestation. By contrast, 
the prophet considers only a single determined purpose and 
employs the simplest means to attain it. He means to pro- 
claim some sort of teaching and to gather people around it 
as around a standard. To this end all that’s needed is that the 
world believe; and so he must be - and remain — monothe- 
matic. For the manifold is not something one believes in, it 
is something one acknowledges. 

The entire content of the Qur’an, to put it briefly, may be 
found at the beginning of the second sura and runs as follows: 


There is no doubt in this book. It is a direction for the 
pious, who believe in the mysteries of faith, who observe 
the appointed times of prayer, and distribute alms out 
of what we have bestowed on them; and who believe in 
that revelation, which hath been sent down unto thee, 
and that which hath been sent down unto the prophets 
before thee, and have firm assurance in the life to come: 
these are directed by their Lord, and they shall prosper. 
As for the unbelievers, it will be equal to them whether 
thou admonish them, or do not admonish them; they 
will not believe. God hath sealed up their hearts and 
their hearing; a dimness covereth their sight, and they 
shall suffer a grievous punishment.” 


24 See Faust II, verses 5573-5: ‘I am extravagance, I am poetry;/ I am 
the poet who fulfils himself/ when he squanders his innermost good’ (Bin 
die Verschwendung, bin die Poesie;/ Bin der Poet, der sich vollendet,/ 
Wenn er sein eigenst Gut verschwendet). 

25 See Qur’än II:2-7. Goethe quotes the Qur’än in Theodor Arnold’s 
German translation of the 1734 English translation by George Sale; in 
the verses quoted here I use Sale’s original version. 
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Thus does the Qur’an repeat itself in sura after sura. Belief 
and unbelief are divided into higher and lower; heaven and 
hell are intended for believers and deniers, respectively. The 
close determination of the prescribed and the forbidden, 
fabulous tales taken from the Jewish and Christian religions, 
all sorts of amplifications, endless tautologies and repeti- 
tions compose the stuff of this sacred book which, whenever 
we turn to it, always freshly repels us but then once again 
draws us to it, arouses amazement and in the end demands 
reverence. 

Still, to express what must remain of the utmost impor- 
tance in this book for every student of history, we cite the 


words of an eminent man: 


The principal aim of the Qur’an seems to have been to 
bring together the adherents of the three discrete reli- 
gions prevailing at that time in populous Arabia, who 
for the most part lived and mingled with one another 
day by day and who roamed without either flocks or 
way-markers — the majority of whom were idol wor- 
shippers and the rest either Jews or Christians of exceed- 
ingly deviant and heretical beliefs - in acknowledgement 
and reverence for the one, eternal and invisible God 
through whose might all things were made, and which 
could not have been so made otherwise; the supreme 
ruler, the judge and the lord of lords, amid the confirma- 
tion of certain laws and the outward signs of certain 
ceremonies — some of older and some of newer prove- 
nance — and made vivid by the depiction of both tempo- 
ral and eternal rewards and punishments; and in this 
way to bring them all to obedience to Muhammad as 
the Prophet and Emissary of God, who through contin- 
ually repeated reminders, promises and threats from 
earlier times might at last through force of arms trans- 
mit and establish God’s true religion on earth, and so 
be acknowledged as high priest, bishop or pope in the 
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things of the spirit, and also a lofty prince in the things 
of this world.” 


With this in mind, it’s hard to be vexed by the Muslim 
when he terms the time before Muhammad as ‘the time of 
ignorance’, and is utterly convinced that both enlightenment 
and wisdom begin with the coming of Islam. The Qur’an’s 
style is on a par with its purpose and content: strong, great, 
frightening, in passages truly exalted; thus it drives a wedge 
and no one can really be surprised at the book’s huge effec- 
tiveness. For this reason it is also held by true believers to be 
uncreated and declared co-eternal with God. In disregard of 
this, however, there were some bright minds who acknowl- 
edged that a superior style of poetry and of writing belonged 
to the earlier period and they claimed that if it hadn’t 
pleased God to reveal his will and a definite legal system 
all at once through Muhammad, the Arabs would have grad- 
ually risen to such a stage, and an even higher one, on their 
own and would have developed yet purer concepts in a 
pristine language. 

Others, more audacious, maintained that Muhammad 
had ruined their speech and their literature so that they 
could never again be recovered. But the boldest of all, a bril- 
liant poet, was rash enough to assert that everything which 
Muhammad had expressed he himself would have expressed 
as well, and better, and he went so far as to collect a number 
of sectarians around him. As a result, he was given the mock- 
ing sobriquet Mutanabbi, the name under which we know him 
and which means ‘someone who likes to play the prophet’.” 

Whether or not Muslim criticism itself found doubtful 
matter in the Qur’an, inasmuch as passages which appeared 
26 Goethe here quotes from the appendix to Jakob Gohl’s Grammatica 


Arabica of 1656; this was a revision which Gohl (1596-1667) made of 
the earlier Arabic grammar by Thomas Erpenius. 

27 Abt Tayyib al-Mutanabbi (915-65 AD), generally considered the 
greatest of classical Arabic poets, was linked with the radical Carmath- 
ian movement. 
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earlier are no longer present, and others of a contradictory 
nature rescind one another,’ along with the unavoidable 
lacunae which occur in all scriptural transmissions, even so, 
this book will remain supremely effective for all time to come, 
in that it is utterly practical and composed in accord with 
the needs of a people which bases its renown on old tradi- 
tions and holds fast to customary ways. 

In his aversion to poetry Muhammad also seems highly 
consistent; he proscribes all tales. These games of frivolous 
imaginative power, which float back and forth from the real 
up to the downright impossible, and present the improbable 
as worthy of truth and beyond all doubt, were extremely 
suited to Oriental sensuality, to soft torpor and easy idleness. 
Such airy fancies wafting over marvellous ground had by the 
Sasanian period increased beyond measure. The Thousand 
and One Nights, strung on their loose thread, provide us 
with examples. Their true nature is that they lack any ethical 
purpose and so lead and transport people not back to them- 
selves but outward, beyond themselves, into a free space 
without bounds. Muhammad meant to effect exactly the 
opposite. It is obvious that he knew just how to transform 
the traditions and reports of the Old Testament and the 
events in the families of the patriarchs — which of course 
rested on unconditional faith in God, undeviating obedience 
(hence, in the same way, on an ‘Islam’)” - into legends; that 
he understood increasingly how to articulate and to urge 
belief in God, trust and obedience, with shrewd command 
of detail; and in so doing he came to allow much that was 
fabulous though only if it served his purpose. In this respect 
he is admirable if one looks and considers the stories of 
Noah, Abraham and Joseph. 


28 Goethe seems to refer to the well-established practice of naskh 
(abrogation) in Qur’anic tradition whereby an earlier verse could be 
deemed rescinded by a later one. 


29 i.e., alluding to the literal meaning of the Arabic word islam, 
‘submission, surrender’. 
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CALIPHS 


But to return to our actual subject, we repeat that the 
Sasanians ruled for four hundred years, not at the end 
perhaps with their former might and brilliance, and yet they 
might have maintained themselves for a while longer had the 
power of the Arabs not grown such that no other kingdom 
was capable of opposing them. Under ‘Umar, not long after 
Muhammad, that dynasty collapsed which had cultivated old 
Persian religion and diffused an uncommon level of culture. 

The Arabs at once went on a rampage against all books 
which in their view were merely superfluous or harmful; they 
destroyed all the monuments of literature so that scarcely the 
slightest fragments have come down to us. The Arabic lan- 
guage, immediately introduced, blocked any reconstruction 
of anything which might be termed national.” Nevertheless, 
here too the culture of the conquered gradually prevailed 
over the crassness of the conquerors; the Muslim victors took 
pleasure in the love of splendour, the genial customs and 
poetical lineaments of the vanquished. Accordingly the period 
when the Barmakids held sway in Baghdad still remains 
celebrated as the most brilliant. Originating from Balkh, not 
themselves monks but rather patrons and protectors of the 
great cloisters and cultural institutions, they preserved the 
sacred fire of eloquence and the art of poetry in their midst, 
and through their worldly wisdom and greatness of charac- 
ter, they claimed a high rank even in the political realm." 
As a result the ‘time of the Barmakids’ has become prov- 
erbial for a period of local and lively character and creativity 
which — when it has passed - one can only hope may perhaps 


30 This is incorrect. Both Pahlavi and Greek continued to be in offi- 
cial use until well into Umayyad times and the reign of the Caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik (reg. 685-705) when coins were first minted with Arabic 
inscriptions. 

31 Goethe was mistaken in considering the Barmakids of Zoroastrian 
origin, as his allusion to ‘the sacred fire’ suggests; rather, the family fore- 
bears were apparently Buddhists. 
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after a long time spring up again in foreign places under 
similar circumstances. 

The Caliphate too was of brief duration. The vast empire 
lasted for hardly four hundred years. The more remote gov- 
ernors made themselves steadily more and more independent 
even as they upheld the validity of the Caliph as a spiritual 
force conferring titles and benefices. 


FURTHER OBSERVATION 


No one will deny a physical and climatic influence on the 
formation of the human figure and its bodily qualities; and 
yet, it’s not always acknowledged that the form of a regime 
also produces a moral and climatic condition through which 
characters take shape in various ways. We are speaking here 
not of the common run of humanity but of significant and 
superior figures. 

In a republic, characters are formed which are large, felic- 
itous and calmly committed to action. If this rises to an 
aristocracy, then men of consequence — worthy, adept men 
as admirable in taking orders as in giving them — make their 
appearance. Should a state plunge into anarchy, bold, reck- 
less men, scornful of proprieties, swagger forth, resorting in 
a flash to violence to the point of terror and relinquishing all 
restraint. Despotism by contrast hews grand characters: cun- 
ning, calm oversight, severity of action, firmness, decisiveness 
- all the traits necessary for the service of despots develop 
in capable spirits and secure for them the leading positions in 
the state where they are formed to become rulers themselves. 
Such men flourished under Alexander the Great, whose 
generals, after his premature death, at once stepped forth as 
monarchs. The Caliphs became laden with a gigantic empire 
that they had to have administered by governors whose power 
and autonomy flourished as the strength of the supreme ruler 
was diminished. Such an outstanding man, who grasped 
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the way to found his own empire and the way to use it, is the 
man of whom we now have to speak, in order to acquire 
some familiarity with the foundation of the new Persian 
poetry and its significant beginnings. 


MAHMUD OF GHAZNA 


Mahmud, whose father had founded a strong kingdom in 
the mountains towards India just as the Caliphate sank into 
insignificance on the plains of the Euphrates, continued the 
work of his predecessor and became as renowned as Alexan- 
der and Frederick [the Great]. He allowed the Caliphate to 
be reckoned as a kind of spiritual power, which might well be 
acknowledged as to some extent to his own advantage; mean- 
while he extended his realm on all sides, pressing even into 
India, with great force and singular success. A most zealous 
Muslim, he proved himself both tireless and severe in spread- 
ing his faith and destroying idolatry. The belief in one God 
always works to create exaltation in that it directs man back 
to the oneness of his own innermost being. The nation’s 
prophet stands closer; he demands only adherence and the 
protocols of devotion and commands the spread of a religion 
which, like every other, provides scope to the partisan and 
sectarian mentality for endless interpretations and misinter- 
pretations, all the while remaining at bottom the same. 

So plain a worship of God had to come into the harshest 
opposition with Indian idol worship and incite struggle and 
reaction — indeed, bloody wars of attrition - in which the zeal 
for destruction and for conversion grew ever more intense 
through the capture of countless treasures. Monstrous and 
grimacing images, the hollow bodies of which were found 
to be stuffed with gold and jewels, were broken down into 
pieces and when quartered, despatched to deck the various 
portals of Muslim shrines. Detestable as the Indian mon- 
strosities are even today to every pure sensibility, how 
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hideous must they have appeared to Muslims with their 
absence of images. 

Here it may not be wholly misplaced to note that the orig- 
inal value of each and every religion can be assessed from its 
effects only after the course of centuries. The Jewish religion 
will always diffuse a certain rigid obstinacy though accompa- 
nied as well by unrestrained cleverness and lively activity; the 
Muslim religion never releases its adherent from an oppres- 
sive narrowness; without demanding onerous obligations, it 
provides him with all that he may desire within its confines 
and at the same time, by focusing on the future, inculcates 
and preserves both bravery and religious patriotism.” 

Indian [Hindu] doctrine is by its very nature worthless, 
since now as then, its many thousands of gods — not even in 
any hierarchy indeed, but all of them equally powerful divin- 
ities — merely serve to complicate life’s contingencies further, 
preaching the pointlessness of all passion and fostering the 
notion that vice is madness as the highest stage of sanctity 
and bliss.** 

Even a purer polytheism, like that of the Greeks and 
Romans, must in the end lose both itself and its adherents on 
false paths. By contrast, the Christian religion merits the 
highest praise; its pure and noble origin is efficacious in such 
a way that after the greatest aberrations in which muddled 


32 ‘an oppressive narrowness’: eine dumpfe Beschränktheit. The phrase 
encapsulates Goethe’s reservations about Islam. 


33 This passage figured, improbably enough, in the recent uproar over 
the German banker Thilo Sarrazin’s controversial book Deutschland 
schafft sich ab: wie wir unser Land aufs Spiel setzen (‘Germany abdicates: 
How we are putting our country at risk’) (Munich: Deutsche Verlags-An- 
stalt, 2010), with its presumed criticism of Muslim refusal to integrate 
fully into German society; cf. Sarrazin’s gloating article in the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung for 24 December 2010, and the subsequent rebuttal 
by Necla Kelek (11 January 2011) as well as the particularly vitriolic 
onslaught on Sarrazin by Thomas Lehr (18 January 2011) in the same 
newspaper. 

34 In seeing ‘vice’ as a kind of mental aberration in Hinduism Goethe 
oversimplifies the Hindu position; perhaps the Hindu emphasis on the 
illusory nature of reality and of desire led him to this misconception. 
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man can draw it, it emerges again and again, almost before 
one knows it, in all its loveable and unmistakable originality, 
as mission, as brotherhood and fellowship, to revivify man’s 
ethical requirements. 

If we approve the zeal of Mahmud the iconoclast, at the 
same time we grant him the countless treasures he won and 
revere him above all as the founder of Persian poetry and high 
culture. Of Persian ancestry himself, he refused to be drawn 
into the narrowness of the Arabs; indeed, he felt strongly that 
the finest basis and foundation for religion lay in national 
identity. This in turn relies on poetry, which transmits the 
most ancient tales in fabulous images, then bit by bit advances 
in clarity and conveys the past seamlessly into the present. 

We have now arrived in our considerations at the tenth 
century according to our calendar. Cast a glance at the lofty 
level of culture which continually permeated the Orient, the 
exclusive aspect of its religions apart. Here, virtually against 
the will of weak and obstreperous rulers, the surviving 
vestiges of Greek and Roman achievement were gathered 
together along with those of so many brilliant Christians 
expelled from the Church for their eccentricities, since it too 
strove for uniformity of belief, as in Islam. 

And yet, two great branches of human knowledge and 
action managed to operate freely! 

Medicine was expected to heal the microcosm while 
astronomy sought to interpret all that with which the heav- 
ens menaced or caressed us for the future; the former owed 
reverence to nature, the latter to mathematics, and so both 
were well received and maintained. 

Under the rule of despots the conduct of business affairs, 
even with the greatest attention and exactitude, was always 
hazardous; a member of the chancellery needed as much 
courage to move within the Divan” as a hero on the battle- 


35 The word divan originally denoted a ‘register’, as of accounts. It 
developed into a powerful ministry with a wide mandate with responsi- 
bility for taxes, duties, government finances and the like. The word, of 
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field; the one was not more certain of seeing his hearth again 
than the other. 

Travelling merchants brought ever new increases in both 
treasure and useful knowledge; the interior of the territory, 
from the Euphrates to the Indus, offered a world of objects 
all its own. A swarm of peoples in conflict with one another, 
rulers now ousted, now ousting others, underwent astonish- 
ing changes from triumph to servitude, from supremacy to 
servility, before one’s very eyes and this prompted thoughtful 
men to utter the most melancholy reflexions on the dreamlike 
transience of all earthly things. 

It’s necessary to have all this, and much more - on the 
broadest scale of unending fragmentation and instantaneous 
recovery — firmly in view in order to be fair to the poets, 
and especially the Persian poets, to come. For everyone must 
admit that the conditions as described were in no sense pro- 
pitious as a milieu in which a poet might find sustenance, 
might develop and prosper. We may be permitted then to 
treat the high merit of the earliest period of Persian poets as 
somewhat problematic. Even if they cannot be measured 
against the highest, still they must be read with indulgence 
and pardoned once they have been read. 


POET-KINGS 


Many poets gathered at Mahmud’s court and were active 
there - a figure of some four hundred is mentioned. Since 
everything in the Orient is hierarchical, and must comply 
with higher laws, the prince appointed a prince of poets who 
was supposed to test and judge them and urge each one to 
work to the measure of his talent. This position was regarded 
as one of the most illustrious at the court; he was the minister 


Persian origin, came to denote a collection of poems as well and found its 
way into European languages to indicate border and customs controls, 
e.g. French douane. See introduction for further details. 
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of all scientific, historical and poetic undertakings. Marks of 
favour came to his underlings through him and when he 
accompanied the court, he went with so great a retinue and 
in such magnificent trappings, that he could easily be mis- 
taken for a vizier. 


TRADITIONS 


If a person thinks about events of concern primarily to him- 
self with an eye to leaving a report of them behind for future 
generations, there arises a certain sense of complacent enjoy- 
ment in the present, along with a feeling of its great value. 
At first he fixes in his memory what he took from his fore- 
fathers and he passes this on in fabulous wrappings; for 
oral tradition always turns into a fairy tale. With the inven- 
tion of writing, however, the sheer bliss of writing grips one 
people after another and so there emerge chronicles which 
preserve a poetic rhythm long after the poetry which draws 
on the power of imagination and feeling has vanished. The 
later periods present us with extensive memorials, autobiog- 
raphies under varied forms. 

In the Orient too we find quite early documents, telling 
in their cultured worldliness. Our own sacred scriptures 
may have been composed in writing at a later date and yet, 
the traditions which prompted this are extremely ancient 
and cannot be considered appreciatively enough. How much, 
not only in the Middle East (as we may term Persia and its 
environs), has come into being at that moment and been 
preserved, despite all devastation and fragmentation.” 

If it’s beneficial for more intensive cultivation of huge 
tracts of land not to be subject to a single master but parcelled 


36 Zersplitterung (‘fragmentation’), a resonant word for Goethe, as the 
opening line (of Poem 1) of the Divan shows: ‘North and West and South 
split apart...’ (Nord und West und Siid zersplittern...), as though he had 
to shatter an old world in order to create a new one in verse. 
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out among several, the same circumstance is helpful to pres- 
ervation since whatever perishes in one place can be carried 
forward in another, whatever is banished from this spot can 
take refuge in that one. 

In just this fashion, notwithstanding destruction and 
despoilment, many copies from earlier times must have been 
preserved, in part copied over from one age to the next and 
in part remade anew. Thus, we discover that under Yazdegird, 
the last Sasanian, an imperial history was composed, proba- 
bly assembled out of old chronicles, of the sort that Ahasuerus 
in the Book of Esther had read aloud to him during sleepless 
nights.” Copies of that work, entitled Bustan-nameh, still 
survived. Four hundred years later, under Mansur I of the 
Samanid dynasty, a reworking of it was undertaken which, 
however, remained unfinished; the dynasty itself was gobbled 
up by the Ghaznavids.** Mahmud, the second Ghaznavid 
ruler, was motivated by the same drive and parcelled out 
the seven sections of the Bustan-nameh among seven court 
poets. Ansari was the most successful in satisfying his master; 
he was named King of Poets and commissioned to rework the 
entire book. He was indolent and clever enough to delay the 
project, however, and contented himself with poking around 
on the sly to find somebody else to take over the work. 


FIRDOWSI (DIED 1030) 


The important period of Persian poetry which we have now 
reached offers us the opportunity to observe how momen- 
tous events in the world develop only when certain tenden- 
cies, notions and intentions, individually sprinkled here and 


37 Yazdegerd III, the last Sasanian ruler, was killed by the Arab armies 
of conquest in 651 AD. For Ahasuerus, see Esther 6:1ff. 

38 The Samanids, a Persian dynasty which flourished in eastern Iran and 
central Asia from 819 to 1005; it was overthrown by the Ghaznavids 
under Mahmüd the Conqueror (reigned 998-1030). 
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there, quite without context, bestir themselves and silently 
spread until sooner or later they finally emerge fully com- 
bined to broad effect. In this respect it’s remarkable enough 
that just at the same time that a mighty prince proposes to 
restore the literature of a people and its lineage, the son of a 
gardener from Tus makes a copy of the Bustan-nameh very 
much his own and dedicates his great natural talent fervently 
to such studies. 

Intending to lodge a complaint against a local governor 
because of some hardship, he betakes himself to court, makes 
vain exertions for a long spell to get access to Ansari through 
whom his goal could be obtained if he could but call on him. 
At long last a profound and felicitous couplet, delivered from 
a staircase, brings him to the attention of the King of Poets 
who believing in his talent recommends him and secures a 
commission for him to undertake the great work. Firdowsi 
starts the Sbah-nameh under favourable conditions; in the 
beginning he receives generally adequate remuneration but 
after thirty years of toil, the royal recompense scarcely matches 
his expectations. Embittered he quits the court and dies just 
as the king remembers him favourably once again. Mahmud 
survives him by hardly a year during which interval old Asadi, 
Firdowsi’s master, finishes writing the Shah-nameh.” 

This work is a weighty, solemn, mythical and historical 
foundation for a nation; through it, the origins and existence 
and deeds of the old heroes are preserved. It deals with the 
earlier and the more recent past, so that while the genuinely 
historical element finally predominates, the older tales never- 
theless transmit much that is true, veiled in primeval tradition. 

Firdowsi appears to have been eminently suited for such a 
work, all the more so in that he held passionately to what 
was old and truly representative of his nation, and he even 
39 Goethe here confuses Abu Nasr Ahmed Asadi, the teacher of Fir- 
dowsi, with his son ‘Ali Asadi, the lexicographer and poet who com- 
posed the Garshasp-nameh, an imitation of the Shäh-nämeh, in 1066, 


some thirty years after Firdowsi’s death (cf. Browne, A Literary History 
of Persia, vol. 2, pp. 272ff.). 
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sought to achieve an early purity and strength with respect to 
language: he excluded Arabic words and took pains to pay 
careful attention to old Pahlavi. 


ANVARI (DIED 1152)” 


He studies in Tus, a city famed on account of its imposing seats 
of learning and indeed, even suspected of over-refinement. As 
he is sitting at the gate of the college, he spots a great man 
riding by with his retinue and pomp; when he hears to his 
considerable astonishment that this is a court poet, he resolves 
to arrive at a comparable degree of felicity. The poem by 
which he won the prince’s favour, and which he wrote in a 
night, has come down to us. 

From this and from the other poems which have been 
made known to us there gazes forth a merry spirit, endowed 
with unending circumspection and a sharp and happy perspi- 
cacity, who is the master of an immeasurable store of themes. 
He lives in the present moment and just as he went in a flash 
from being a schoolboy to a courtier, so he becomes a free- 
wheeling encomiast, discovering that there is no higher craft 
than to entertain his fellow men through praise. He bedecks 
princes, viziers, beautiful noblewomen, poets and musicians 
with his praise; to each of them he applies some lovely 
flourish from the world’s vast supply. 

We think it unfair that some have turned the circum- 
stances in which Anvari lived and the use he made of his 
talent into a transgression so many centuries later.” What 
would become of the poet if there were not highly placed, 
powerful, clever, energetic, handsome and skilful men whose 


40 For Anväri, see Browne, Literary History, vol. 2, pp. 364-91. 


41 Goethe here reacts against the condemnation of panegyric which 
Joseph von Hammer (on whom he relied for most of his knowledge 
of Persian poetry) had launched, denouncing it as ‘sheer idolatry’ 
and ‘lickspittlery’ (Speichelleckerey); cf. the notes to Goethe, Werke 
(Munich: Hanser, 1998), vol. 11.1.2, p. 772. 
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excellent merits he might build upon? He twines about them 
like the vine on the elm or the ivy on the wall, the better to 
refresh both his eye and his mind. Shall we chide a jeweller 
who spends his life turning the gemstones of both the Indies 
into some splendid adornment for an illustrious man? Shall 
we demand that he take on the occupation - highly useful, to 
be sure! - of a road-mender? 

However propitious earth may have been to our poet, the 
heavens proved catastrophic for him. An [astrological] pre- 
diction which stirred up the populace, to the effect that on a 
certain day a tremendous storm would devastate the land, 
failed to materialise, and not even chess” itself could save its 
darling from the universal indignation of both the court and 
the city. He fled. Even in a remote province, only the resolute 
character of a friendly governor protected him. 

Still, the honour of astrology can be rescued if it is sup- 
posed that the conjunction of so many planets in a single 
sign pointed to the future and to Genghis Khan, who wreaked 
greater devastation in Persia than any mere storm might have 
done. 


NIZAMI (DIED 1180) 


A tender, highly gifted spirit who - since Firdowsi had 
exhausted all the heroic traditions — now chose the loveliest 
fluctuations of the deepest love as the very stuff of his poems. 
Majnun and Layla, Chosroes and Shirin, couples in love, 
are what he presents: destined for one another through pre- 
sentiment, fate, nature, custom, inclination and passion, and 
strongly drawn to each other, they are separated by a whim 
or sheer stubbornness, by chance or necessity or duress, only 
to be somehow wondrously reunited and then, in the end, 
somehow or other, once again torn apart and separated. 
Out of such material and its treatment the stirrings of an 


42 Le. his mastery of the game, wildly popular at court. 
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idealised longing awaken. For us, satisfaction is nowhere to 
be found. The charm is huge, the variety unending. 

Even in those other poems of his which are given over 
to straightforward moralising, there is the same breath of 
gracious clarity. Whatever ambiguities may confront human 
beings, he always heads directly back to the practical side of 
things and discovers that the best solution to all puzzles lies 
in ethical conduct. 

He led a tranquil life in keeping with his tranquil spirit 
among the Seljuqs* and was buried in his hometown of 
Ganja.” 


JALAL AL-DIN RUMI (DIED 1262) 


He accompanies his father who is moving away from Balkh,” 
due to some unpleasantness with the Sultan, on the pilgrim- 
age. On the way to Mecca they meet ‘Attar, who gives a book 
of divine secrets“ to the youth and fires him up for sacred 
studies. 

Much is noteworthy here: that the true poet is summoned 
to assimilate within himself the world’s majesty and thus is 
always more inclined to praise than to blame. From this it 
follows that he sets out in search of the worthiest object and 
once he has gone through all of them, finally turns his talent 
above all to praise and glorification of God. This need is dear 
to the heart of an Oriental since he is ever striving for gushing 
exuberance and believes to perceive this in contemplation 


43 The Seljugs, of Turkic origin, founded and maintained a vast empire, 
which endured from 1037 to 1194 in Iran, Iraq and Central Asia. 

44 Ganja, in Azerbaijan, was the birthplace of Nizami; hence, he is 
known as Nizami Ganjavi. 

45 Balkh, a city and province in medieval Khorasan in northwestern Iran 
(the city is now in Afghanistan); it is the ancient Bactria. 

46 Probably an allusion to the Asrär-nämeh (Book of Secrets) of ‘Attar; 
on this, and the supposed acquaintance of Rami and ‘Attar, cf. Hellmut 
Ritter, The Ocean of the Soul, pp. 30-3. 
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of the Godhead in its greatest magnitude; in that endeavour 
no one may accuse him of exaggeration. 

Even the so-called Muslim rosary, through which the 
name of Allah is glorified in ninety-nine attributes, is just 
such a litany of praise and adoration. Attributes both affirm- 
ing and denying denote the most ungraspable of beings; the 
worshipper is amazed, he yields and finds peace. And if the 
worldly poet employs those perfections which hover across 
his mind for eminent persons, the man who has surrendered 
to God takes refuge in that impersonal being which perme- 
ates everything from all eternity. 

So ‘Attar fled from the court to contemplation and Jalal al- 
Din, a pure young man, who also kept his distance from princes 
and capitals, was all the readier to be fired to deeper studies. 

After performing the pilgrimage, he travels with his father 
through Asia Minor and settles at Iconium.“ There they 
teach, are persecuted, banished, once again restored, and 
there they lie buried alongside their most faithful pupils. 
Genghis Khan had conquered Persia in the interim but with- 
out touching the peaceful place where they sojourned.** 

In the light of this account no one will hold it against this 
great spirit if he tends to the abstruse. His works do look some- 
what gaudy; he deals with brief histories, fairy tales, parables, 
legends, anecdotes, examples and problems, in order to provide 
access to mysterious teachings of which he himself is unable 
to provide any clear account. His aim is instruction and uplift 
but on the whole he seeks to disentangle, if not fulfil, all longing 
and to show, through the doctrine of Oneness,” that in the 
end everything sinks into the divine essence and is transfigured. 


47 i.e., Konya in present-day Turkey. 


48 Not Genghis Khan in fact but the Great Khan Möngke (died 1259), 
one of his successors; the destruction of Baghdad, and of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, occurred in 1258 under his brother, the Mongol leader 
Hülagü, and it is no doubt this event to which Goethe alludes. 

49 Goethe here alludes to the doctrine of tawhid (the oneness of God), 
central to Islamic belief, and to its further elaboration, in the mystical 
teachings of the Sufi Ibn ‘Arabi, as wahdat al-wujiid (oneness of being). 
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SA'DI (DIED 1291, AT THE AGE OF 102) 


A native of Shiraz, he studies in Baghdad; as a youth he takes 
up the precarious life of a dervish because of an unhappy love 
affair. Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca fifteen times, 
he reaches India and Asia Minor on his wanderings, even 
becoming a prisoner of war of the Crusaders in the West. He 
survives fabulous adventures, and gains a superb knowledge 
of peoples and places. After thirty years he returns, revises 
his works and becomes known. He lives in and weaves a 
vast range of experience and brims with anecdotes, which he 
embellishes with proverbs and verses. His firm purpose is to 
edify his readers and auditors. 

He lives well secluded in Shiraz to the age of 102 and is 
buried there. The successors of Genghis had made Iran a king- 
dom in its own right where it was possible to dwell in peace. 


HAFIZ (DIED 1389) 


Whoever still remembers from the last half of the previous 
century how amongst the Protestants of Germany not only 
clerics but also laymen could be found who had familiarised 
themselves with the Holy Scriptures so well that like living 
concordances, they were trained to provide a reference and 
context for all biblical verses and who, moreover, knew the 
principal passages by heart and kept them constantly on 
hand for any sort of application — whoever recalls this will 
also acknowledge that such men inevitably acquired con- 
siderable culture since their memories, occupied unceasingly 
with worthy objects, retained in their sensibility and judg- 
ment pure matter for both pleasure and use. They were 
termed ‘well-versed’ [bibelfest] and the designation conferred 
exceptional worth and unequivocal approbation. 

What arose among us Christians out of natural disposi- 
tion and good will was an obligation for Muslims; for while 
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it redounded to the greatest credit of such a fellow believer 
to produce multiple copies of the Qur’an, or to have copies 
produced, it was no less meritorious to learn the scripture by 
heart, so as to be able to adduce apt passages on every occa- 
sion, to promote moral uplift and to smooth over conflicts. 
Such people were given the honorary title of Hafiz and this 
has remained the chief name which distinguishes our poet. 

Now, to be sure, virtually from its very beginnings, the 
Qur’an as an object of the most unending interpretations 
provided an opportunity for exceedingly picayune subtleties; 
just because it aroused in everybody a need to make sense 
of it, vastly diverging opinions and demented conjectures — 
indeed, the most irrational connections of every sort — were 
sought, with the result that the genuinely intelligent and 
reasonable man had to bestir himself with great zeal simply 
to get back to the solid ground of the uncontaminated origi- 
nal text. This then is why, in the history of Islam too, we 
come across interpretations, applications and usages which 
are often astounding. 

The finest poetic talent was trained and formed to just 
such agility; he knew the Qur’an entire and the religious edi- 
fice founded upon it was no mystery to him. He himself says: 


Through the Qur’an have I done 
Everything which has come to me. 


As a dervish, Sufi and sheikh he taught in Shiraz, his birth- 
place, to which he confined himself, well liked and cherished 
by the Muzaffar family and its connections. He occupied 
himself with theological and grammatical projects, gathering 
a large number of students about him. 

His poems stand in utter contradiction to such solemn 
studies and an actual teaching position, but this can be 
resolved by noting that a poet is not obliged to think and 
to live what he expresses, least of all when he falls in a later 
period into ticklish circumstances; when he comes close to 
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rhetorical dissimulation and presents what his contemporar- 
ies prefer to hear. This seems to us to have been consistently 
the case with Hafiz. For just as a teller of fairy tales doesn’t 
believe in the enchantments which he represents but works 
only to animate them as best he can and stage them so that 
his auditors are swept away, even less does the lyric poet 
have to practise everything with which he diverts and cajoles 
readers and singers both high and low. Moreover, our poet 
seems not to have set great store by the songs which flowed 
so easily from him, for only after his death were they col- 
lected by his students. 

We shall speak little of these poems for one should enjoy 
them and so arrive at some sense of unison with them. A 
measured, ever upwelling liveliness streams from them. Clever 
and gay in narrow circumstances and yet sharing in the full- 
ness of the world, gazing from afar into the mysteries of the 
godhead but also refusing both religious practice and sensual 
pleasure - the one as well as the other — how utterly this kind 
of poetic art, whatever it may appear to promote and to teach, 
must maintain a nimble scepticism from beginning to end. 


JAMI (DIED 1494, AGED 82) 


Jami reaps the full harvest of the foregoing concerns and 
sums up the culture in its religious, philosophical, scientific 
aspects, as well as in its prose and poetry. He has the great 
advantage of being born twenty-three years after the death of 
Hafiz and of finding the whole field spread open before him 
even as a youth. The greatest clarity and level-headedness are 
his salient characteristics. He undertakes and accomplishes 
everything; he seems at once sensuous and transcendent. The 
splendours of the real world and of the poet’s world lie before 
him and he moves between them with ease. Mysticism can- 
not hold much charm for him but without it he could not 
complete the circle of the national interest and so he provides 
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a historical account of the crazy antics through which step by 
step the person hemmed in by his earthly nature can draw 
close to the Godhead and at the last believe himself to be 
united with it; but at the last, only unnatural and irrational, 
ghastly figures come into view.” For what else does the mystic 
do but slip past problems or shove them aside, if that can be 
accomplished? 


OVERVIEW 


The conclusion might be drawn, on the analogy of the very 
neatly ordered sequence of the first seven Roman kings, that 
the history we’ve set in place here has been cunningly and 
quite intentionally fabricated; against this, however, it should 
be noted that the seven poets who are considered the earliest 
by the Persians, and who gradually appear within a time- 
frame of five hundred years, really have an ethical and 
poetical relationship with one another, which might appear 
concocted if the works they left behind did not bear witness 
to its actual existence. 

Still, if we consider these Pleiades more closely, insofar 
as it’s possible for us at so great a distance, we find that all 
seven of them possessed a capacious talent, ever freshly re- 
inventing itself, by which they deemed themselves to be 
exalted above the small number of outstanding men as well 
as the larger mass of middling and pedestrian talents; yet, 
by the same token, they ended up situated as they were in a 
particular time and place, in which they could happily realise 
a huge windfall and blunt the impact of their equally talented 
successors for a long time to come, until an age again appeared 


50 Goethe seems to be alluding here to the various paradoxical and 
provocative sayings and deeds of the Sufi masters, whose considerable 
idiosyncrasies and eccentricities are all lovingly documented in the early 
literature in both Arabic and Persian. Jami’s huge prose work entitled 
Nafahat al-Uns (The Breaths of Fellowship) gives biographies of 611 Sufi 
saints; cf. Browne, Literary History, vol. 3, pp. 435-6. 
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in which nature could once again open up new treasures 
to poets. 

With this in mind, let us take the poets we’ve considered 
once again individually and observe that: 

Firdowsi seized all the past events of the state and empire, 
whether historical or fabulous, so utterly that nothing re- 
mained for a successor other than allusion and annotation, 
not new treatment or re-imagining. 

Anvari took his stand in the present. Brilliant and splen- 
did, as nature appeared to him, he gazed, joyously gifted, at 
the court of his Shah; to string the two worlds - this one and 
the next — together in their most exquisite features, and to 
do so in the choicest of words, was both his duty and his 
delight. No one has ever done it better than he. 

Nizami seized hold of all the legends of love and wonder- 
working which lay before him with the force of affection. 
The Qur’an had already shown how the most ancient, the 
most laconic traditions might be handled and treated to one’s 
own specific purposes and made entertaining. 

Jalal al-Din Rumi feels uneasy on the problematic ground 
of reality; he yearns to solve the puzzles of inward and 
outward phenomena by witty and spiritual means, with the 
result that his own works stand in need of new riddles, new 
solutions and commentaries. He finds himself at the last 
constrained to take refuge in the doctrine of Oneness of Being 
by which as much is lost as is gained and in the end nothing 
remains but a zero, as comforting as it is comfortless. How 
then could any communication in either poetry or prose 
succeed beyond this? Fortunately, 

Sa ‘di, that excellent man, is expelled into the larger world 
and swamped with the numberless little facts experience 
accords, from all of which he is astute enough to draw some- 
thing of use. He feels the need to concentrate and collect 
himself; he is convinced that he has an obligation to instruct 
others and in this way, he has become eminently profitable 
and beneficial for Westerners like ourselves. 
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Hafiz, a blithe and mighty talent, content to decline every- 
thing which human beings most crave, to set aside all that 
they may not dispense with, and in this way he ever appears 
as the merry brother of his fellow man. He can be acknowl- 
edged justly only within the sphere of his own time and place. 
But as soon as one has seized hold of him, he becomes a 
lovable life’s companion. Even today, camel and mule-drivers 
still sing him out, hardly knowing who he is, not because of 
the meaning of his verses, which he himself has chopped to 
bits, but for the sake of the mood he forever diffuses so purely 
and freshly.” Who could then succeed this poet when all else 
had been already taken by his predecessors? But then 

Jami, equal to everything that had occurred before him 
and around him, wound this all together into sheaves, 
imitated, renewed, extended, united within himself all the 
merits as well as the shortcomings of his predecessors with 
the greatest lucidity, and he did so in such a way that to a 
succeeding age nothing remained possible other than to be 
like him, unless it were to be worse; and thus it remained for 
yet another three centuries. In this respect we note only that 
if the drama might have broken through at some point and 
a poet of this sort arisen, the whole course of literature might 
have taken another direction.” 

If we have ventured to describe five hundred years of 
the Persian art of poetry and eloquence within this small 
compass, let it be - to draw on the words of Quintilian, our 


51 In ‘Hegira’, the first poem of the Divan, Goethe introduces this image: 


Bösen Felsweg auf und nieder 

Trösten Hafıs deine Lieder, 

Wenn der Führer mit Entzücken, 

Von des Maultiers hohem Rücken, 

Singt, die Sterne zu erwecken, 

Und die Räuber zu erschrecken. 

(Up and down on the awful mountain path, your songs, 

Häfiz, comfort when the guide in rapture sings from the mule’s 

tall back to wake up the stars and scare the robbers off.) 
52 Goethe refers to the fact that drama was never cultivated in classical 
Islamic literature and remained largely unknown until modern times. 
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ancient master — accepted by our friends as rounded numbers 
are permitted, not for the sake of more exact determination, 
but in order that we may express something general in an 
approximate and rather easygoing fashion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The fecundity and the variety of the Persian poets spring 
from the incalculable breadth of the outside world and its 
unending abundance. A public life, constantly agitated, in 
which all objects have equal weight, wavers before us with all 
the force of our imagination, and for this reason their similes 
so often impress us as showy and grating. Impulsively they 
string together the noblest and the basest images, a procedure 
which we find not so easy to become accustomed to. 

Nevertheless, let us state it candidly: a man of the world, 
a man who breathes freedom of action, possesses neither aes- 
thetic feeling nor taste; for him reality suffices in his dealings, 
his enjoyments, his consideration, and so too in poetry. So if 
the Oriental conjoins absurdities for the purpose of produc- 
ing an unusual effect,” the German, in similar circumstances, 
shouldn’t look askance. 

The confusion which arises in the imagination from such 
productions is comparable to what we feel when strolling 
through an eastern bazaar or a European market fair. The 
priciest and the cheapest goods aren’t always so far apart, 
they’re jumbled together before us and we often note the 
casks and trunks and sacks in which they’re carried too. Just 
as at a fruit and vegetable market we don’t see solely herbs, 
roots and fruits but all sorts of peelings, husks and stalks 
scattered about. 

The oriental poet thinks it easy as pie to whisk us from 


53 Goethe engages in a bit of wordplay here, which is hard to convey; 
the poet, he says, ‘rhymes the unrhymed together’ (‘das Ungereimte 
zusammenreimt’), i.e., ‘strings together nonsense.’ 
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earth to heaven and from there back down again, or the 
reverse. Nizami knows just how to coax an ethical precept 
out of the stinking carcass of a dog to edify and astonish us: 


Lord Jesus wandering through the world 
Once went through a marketplace. 

A dead dog lay across the path, 

Dragged in front of the door of a house; 

A crowd was gathered around the carcass 
The way vultures collect at carrion [Aser]. 
One said, My brain is quite 

Annihilated by this stink. 

Another piped up: It doesn’t take much 

For the scourings of graves to bring bad luck. 
Thus each one spoke in his way 

To badmouth the dead dog’s corpse. 

But when it was Jesus’s turn to speak 

He spoke good sense without abuse, 

He spoke from the goodness of his being: 
‘The teeth are white as pearls.’ 

His words made all those who stood about 
Feel hot with shame like shells that fire burns through.”* 


Everyone feels touched when the prophet, as lovable as 
he is astute, offers compassion and leniency in his own inim- 
itable way. How powerfully he manages to bring the unruly 
crowd back to itself, to make it feel shame for its rejection 
and abuse, brings it to consider this disregarded excellence 
with acknowledgement, perhaps even with envy! For now 
everyone present thinks about his own teeth! Beautiful teeth 
everywhere, but especially in the East, are seen as a supremely 
attractive gift from God Himself. A putrefying creature 
becomes an object of admiration and the most devout 


54 The anecdote is widely cited in Sufi literature; Nizami relates it in 
his Makhzan al-Asrär (‘Treasure House of Secrets’); cf. Hellmut Ritter, 
The Ocean of the Soul (Leiden; Boston: E.J. Brill, 2003), p. 252. 
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consideration because of the single perfection which remains 
to it. 

But the superb simile with which the parable concludes 
isn’t quite so clear and forceful to us, and so we shall take the 
trouble to make it vivid. 

In regions where limestone deposits are scarce, sea shells 
are used in the preparation of a much-needed building mate- 
rial and, layered between dry brushwood, they are set aglow 
with lively flame. The onlooker cannot avoid the feeling 
that these beings, alive in the sea, feeding and growing, not 
so long ago still savouring, in their own way, the universal 
delight in existence, are now not so much consumed by fire 
as transfused by its glow and attain their perfected form, 
even when all trace of life has been expelled. Suppose further 
that night has fallen and that these organic remains appear 
to be actually shining to the observer’s eye - no more magnif- 
icent image of a deep and secret torment of the soul could 
be presented to the eye. Anyone who wishes to have a full 
glimpse of this should ask a chemist to bring oyster shells 
to a state of phosphorescence whereupon he will concede 
with us that the scalding hot sensation which pierces a man 
whenever a justified reproach strikes him unexpectedly in the 
midst of his own myopic self-regard, could not be expressed 
more fearsomely than this. 

Such comparisons, hundreds of which might be adduced, 
depend upon the most immediate scrutiny of the natural and 
the real but at the same time they also awaken a lofty ethical 
sentiment which arises from a sensibility at once fresh and 
refined in its very foundations. 

Within this unbounded breadth [of subject matter], the 
attention to individual detail, the keen but loving glance 
which strives to tease out the most characteristic aspects of 
a meaningful object, is pre-eminently valuable. Thus there 
are poetical ‘still lifes’ which could be set beside the works 
of the best Dutch artists and indeed, may be deemed superior 
in their ethical aspect. Precisely because of this inclination, 
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this capability, they can never relinquish certain much-loved 
objects; no Persian poet ever tires of portraying the lamp 
that dazzles or the candle that glows. This is the cause of the 
monotony which some people reproach this poetry for. And 
yet, considered rightly, these natural things stand as surro- 
gates for mythology; the rose and the nightingale occupy the 
place of Apollo and Daphne. If one keeps in mind all that 
was missing for them - that they had no theatre, no plastic 
arts — and that their poetic talent was, however, no less than 
anyone else’s before or since, so must one who is warmly 
disposed to their innermost world admire them even more. 


VERY MISCELLANEOUS 


The loftiest aspect of Oriental poetic art is what we Germans 
call Geist,” pre-eminent among the higher directive faculties; 
all other qualities are united here without any single one 
asserting some intrinsic right to predominate. Geist belongs 
especially to old age or to an aging epoch. In all the poets 
of the East we discover a broad view of the world as it is, 
irony and talent given free scope. Premise and conclusion 
are offered us simultaneously and because of that we see 
too how much greater value is set upon impromptu speech. 
All the poets have all objects present and draw the remotest 
things lightly together, so that they also approach what we 
term ‘wit’. Nevertheless, wit doesn’t enjoy such esteem for 
it is self-seeking and pleased with itself — traits Geist is free 
from, for which reason it can — and indeed, must — every- 
where be called ‘genial’, touched by genius. 

But the poet doesn’t rejoice in such accomplishments all 
by himself; the nation as a whole is rich in wit, as countless 


55 No single English word conveys the range of meanings of ‘Geist’, as 
indeed Goethe here demonstrates; among its many meanings are those 
of ‘mind’ and ‘intelligence’, as well as ‘wit’ (comparable to French esprit), 
but it also conveys notions of ‘spirit’. 


56 German genialisch. 
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anecdotes make clear. Through a brilliant word the prince’s 
fury is aroused, through another word appeased. Passion and 
propensity live and move in the self-same element; thus do 
Bahram Gur and Dilaram invent rhyme while Jamil and 
Buthayna remain passionately linked into high old age.” The 
entire history of Persian poetry swarms with similar instances. 

If one considers that Anushirwan, one of the last Sasanians, 
had the Fables of Bidpai together with chess brought at 
immense cost from India around the very time of Muhammad, 
then the condition of such an age stands fully expressed. To 
judge from what has been passed down to us, each person 
outdoes another in worldly wisdom and in independent views 
of earthly matters. For this reason, even four centuries later, 
in the first and finest epoch of Persian poetry, no wholly pure, 
no completely naive freshness could come to be. The great 
measure of circumspection demanded of the poet, together 
with the upsurge of learning and the circumstances of both 
court and battlefield, all required the utmost thoughtfulness. 


NEWER, NEWEST 


Following the manner of Jami and his era, later poets mixed 
poetry and prose more and more, so that a single style was 
employed for all kinds of writing. History, poetry, philoso- 
phy, chancery documents and correspondence were all exe- 
cuted in the same way, and so it has continued for three 
centuries now. Happily we’re in a position to present an 
example of the newest style of all. 

When the Persian ambassador Mirza Abu al-Hasan Khan 
was in St Petersburg, he was asked for a few lines in his own 


57 Bahram Gar, a Sasanian king (reigned 420-38), and his beloved 
slave-girl Dilaram were said to have invented rhyme through their 
amorous conversation which fell into rhyme because of the deep affinity 
which bound them together. The early eighth-century poet Jamil was one 
of the ‘Udhri poets — who, as Heine wrote, ‘die when they love’ — and 
Buthayna was the object of his hopeless passion. For Jamil, see poem 29 
in the Divan. 
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hand.’ He was amiable enough to write a page which we 
include here in translation: 


I have travelled in the whole world, I have associated 
with many people, every nook offered me something 
of use, every blade of grass a spike of grain, but even 
so, I’ve seen no place comparable to this city or its lovely 
houris. May God’s blessing remain upon it forever! 

How well did that merchant speak who fell amongst 
robbers all aiming their arrows at him:” ‘A king who 
suppresses trade seals the gates of salvation in his army’s 
face. What rational person could wish to visit his land, 
given its reputation for injustice? If you want to acquire 
a good name, treat merchants and envoys with respect. 
Great men treat travellers well in order to gain high 
renown. The country which does not shelter strangers 
soon perishes. Be a friend to strangers and travellers, 
since they should be considered the means to good 
reputation; be hospitable, cherish those who are passing 
through, guard against being unjust to them. He who 
observes this counsel of an envoy will surely draw 
advantage from it.’ 

It is related that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz® was a 
mighty king but at night, in his little chamber, he spoke 
in utter humility and lowliness, and turning his counte- 
nance towards the throne of his Creator, he said, ‘O 
Lord! You have entrusted mighty matters to the hand 
of a weak slave. For the sake of the majesty of the pure 
and the holy of Your realm, grant me righteousness and 


58 The ambassador in question was Abü al-Hasan Khan Shirazi (born 
in 1776) who visited St. Petersburg at the beginning of 1816. He 
was apparently the original model for Hajji Baba in England by James 
Morier whom he accompanied on his journey to England; he later wrote 
his Hayrat-nameh in praise of English institutions; cf. Antonino Pagliaro 
& Alessandro Bausani, La letteratura persiana (Milan, 1968), pp. 536-7. 


59 What follows is presumably what the merchant said to the robbers. 


60 ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (reigned 717-20 AD) was unique among 
Umayyad caliphs in being revered for his piety. 
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justice, preserve me from human wickedness. I fear that 
the heart of an innocent man might be troubled because 
of me and that the curse of the oppressed may lie heavily 
on my neck. A king should ever be mindful of the sov- 
ereignty and existence of the Highest Being, and of the 
continual mutability of earthly things; he should con- 
sider that the crown may pass from a worthy head to an 
unworthy one and not allow himself to be led by pride. 
For a king who is arrogant, who despises both friend 
and neighbour, cannot thrive for long on his throne; 
no one should let himself become puffed up because of 
a few days of fame. The world is like a fire that has been 
kindled along the way; he who takes what he needs to 
light his path suffers no evil but he who takes more [than 
he needs] gets scorched.’ 

When Plato was asked how he had lived in this 
world he replied, ‘In pain came I into the world, my life 
was sustained astonishment, and I leave the world 
unwillingly, having learned nothing except that I know 
nothing.’ Keep away from him who undertakes some- 
thing in ignorance and from a pious man who is untu- 
tored; both of them may be likened to the ass that turns 
the millstone without knowing why. A sword is lovely 
to look upon but its effects are distasteful. A man who 
is well disposed associates with strangers but the man 
of evil intentions is estranged from his nearest and 
dearest. A king said to someone named Buhlul, ‘Give 


1°! He replied, ‘Do not envy the cheapskate, 


me counse 
nor the unjust judge, nor any wealthy man who knows 
nothing of household management, nor the magnani- 
mous fellow who needlessly squanders his money, nor 
the scholar who is lacking in discernment. In this world 
one acquires either a good name or a bad one; since 
one can make a choice between the two, and since too 


61 Buhlül is a legendary ‘wise fool’, about whom many humorous anec- 
dotes are preserved in folk literature. 
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everyone, good or bad, must die, happy is he who 
prefers the reputation of a virtuous man.’ 

These lines Mirza Abu al-Hasan Khan, of Shiraz, 
wrote, in accord with the request of a friend, in the year 
1231 of the Hijra, on a day of Jumada al-thani — May 
1816, according to the Christian reckoning - during his 
sojourn in the capital St Petersburg, as extraordinary 
envoy of His Majesty, Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar, of Persia.” 
He expresses the hope that an ignorant man will be 
forgiven with indulgence for undertaking to write a 
few lines. 


As it is now clear from the foregoing that a certain kind of 
poetry and prose has persisted for some three centuries, and 
the style of personal and business correspondence, both in 
public and in private, has remained the same, so too do we 
learn that in more recent times there are still poets at the 
Persian court who hand on a chronicle of the days — hence, of 
all that the emperor undertakes and what then transpires — 
composed in verse and handsomely written, to a specially 
appointed archivist. In the immutable Orient, as this makes 
clear, since the times of Ahasuerus, who had such chronicles 
read aloud to him during sleepless nights, no further alter- 
ation has taken place. 

We note here that such reading aloud occurs with a 
certain declamation, which is performed with emphases, with 
rising and falling tones, and must have much in common 
with the way in which French tragedies are declaimed. This 
prompts the reflection that the Persian couplet forms a com- 
parable contrast, like the two halves of the alexandrine. 

This very persistence may also be the reason that Persians 
still love, cherish and honour their poems after eight hundred 
years; we ourselves have witnessed that an Oriental regards 
and handles a superbly bound and preserved manuscript of 
the Masnavi with as much awe as if it were the Qur’an. 


62 Fath ‘Ali Shah, of the Qajar Dynasty, ruled Iran from 1797 until 183 4. 
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DOUBT 


Still, Persian poetry, and whatever resembles it, is never 
accepted by Westerners purely and with complete ease; we 
have to be enlightened about this if our taste for [the poetry] 
isn’t to be abruptly disturbed. 

It isn’t religion which distances us from this poetry. The 
oneness of God, surrender to His will, mediation through 
a prophet, all agree more or less with our faith, our way 
of conceiving things. Our own sacred scriptures too form a 
common ground if only in the shape of legends. 

We’ve long since been made familiar with the tales, the 
fables, parables, anecdotes, witticisms and jokes of that 
region. Even its mysticism speaks to us and deserves to be 
compared to our own if only because of its profound and 
fundamental seriousness — mysticism which in more recent 
times expresses, when considered closely, only a vapid and 
mediocre yearning; it becomes a parody of itself, as this verse 
demonstrates: 


Eternal thirst will avail me 
Only after the thirst.” 


DESPOTISM 


What can never sit well to a Western mind, however, is the 
spiritual and physical subjection to lords and higher authori- 
ties, which comes down from the earliest times when kings 
first appeared as standing in for God. In reading the Old 
Testament we aren’t surprised whenever men and women fall 
on their faces before priests and heroes and entreat them for 
63 A bit of anti-Romantic malice on Goethe’s part: the lines (Mir will 
ewiger Durst nur frommen/ Nach dem Durste) are by his younger 
contemporary Joseph von Eichendorff and appear in the latter’s novel 


Ahnung und Gegenwart of 1815; cf. Joseph von Eichendorff, Werke in 
einem Band (Munich: Hanser, 2007), p. 574. 
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they are accustomed to doing much the same thing in the 
presence of Elohim. What originally took place out of natu- 
ral pious sentiment changed later into tedious courtly eti- 
quette. The kow-tow, the three-fold bow repeated thrice, 
comes in here. How many western envoys to eastern courts 
have come to grief through this ceremony! Persian poetry 
cannot be well received among us if we are not utterly clear 
on this matter. 

What Westerner can tolerate the fact that the Easterner 
not only thumps his head nine times on the ground but even 
goes so far as to toss it away for any old reason whatever? 

Polo, in which ball and stick play a large part, is often 
revived under the gaze of the ruler and the public and indeed, 
with direct participation on both sides. But when a poet puts 
his head as the ball on the polo-stick of the Shah, so that 
the prince will notice him and speed him forth with the polo- 
stick of favour, then we can’t follow, nor do we wish to, either 
in imagination or in fellow-feeling. Here’s how it runs: 


How long will you, without a hand or a foot, 
Continue to play Fate’s polo ball? 

Though you leap over a hundred courses 
You cannot evade the polo-stick. 

Place your head on the Shah’s own course 
And maybe he’ll yet look at you. 


And again: 


That countenance alone 

Is Fortune’s looking-glass 
That was rubbed free of dust 
By the hoof of this horse. 


It’s not only before the Sultan but before the beloved as well 
that he abases himself just as deeply and even more often: 
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My face lay on the path, 
No footstep passed it by. 


In the dust of your pathway, 
My pavilion of hope! 

The dust from your foot 

Is preferable to water! 


He who stomped my bare 
Skull into dust with his feet 

I shall crown as a king 

If only he’ll come back to me. 


From this it’s obvious that one means about as little as the 
other, initially employed for a worthy occasion but then more 
and more frequently used and misused. Hence Hafiz can say 
quite buffoonishly: 


My head shall be 
In the dust of the landlord’s path. 


A deeper study might perhaps confirm the suspicion that the 
earlier poets traded more modestly in these conceits and only 
later poets, treading the same arena in the same language, in 
the end took such misuses less in earnest than in parody until 
the tropes dropped finally away from their objects such that 
no relationship could be either conceived or felt. 

And so we conclude with the lovely lines of Anvari, as 
graceful as they are deft, which honour a worthy poet of his 


own time: 
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To the wise, Shuja‘i’s poems are enticing lures. 

Hundreds of birds flutter hungrily about them, as do I. 
Go, my poem, kiss the earth at this lord’s feet and say: 
You, time’s virtue, are yourself an entire epoch of virtue.” 


OBJECTION 


In order to clarify somewhat the relation of the despots to 
their subjects and what human element there may yet be in 
that relation, as well as perhaps to set our minds a bit at rest 
regarding the servile conduct of their poets, one or two pas- 
sages may be interpolated here which offer testimony as to 
how those who know both history and the world have judged 
this. A thoughtful Englishman expresses himself as follows: 


...that absolute power which is, in Europe, softened by 
the usages and the knowledge of a civilised age into a 
moderate government, has, amongst the nations of Asia, 
always the same character, and nearly the same course. 
The few shades of distinction which do exist, depend 
chiefly upon the personal disposition and power of 
the despot; and often more upon the latter than on the 
former: for no country can be happy or prosperous 
which is exposed to continual war; and that appears, 
from the earliest period, to have been the state of every 
eastern kingdom, the sovereign of which was not pow- 
erful. It follows, that the greatest happiness which the 
mass of the population can obtain under such a govern- 
ment must have its source in the power and fame of the 
monarch, and the comparative blessings which his sub- 
jects enjoy form the substantial ground of their pride in 


64 Anvari’s lines are probably addressed to the panegyric poet Shuja‘i 
Nasavi (flourished 12th century). 

65 Goethe translated this passage from the English of Sir John Malcolm 
(1769-1833), The History of Persia (1815), which I here give in Malcolm’s 
original words. 
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such rulers. We must not, therefore, solely refer to base 
and venal motives, that flattery which they bestow on 
them. Insensible to the value of liberty, and ignorant 
of all other forms of government, they naturally prize 
that state of their own in which they find they have most 
security and enjoyment: and they are not only content, 
but proud to humble themselves before one exalted man, 
when they see, in the magnitude of his power, a certain 
refuge against more intolerable and oppressive rules. 


So too, an intelligent and knowledgeable German reviewer 
says:°° 


The author, himself an admirer of the lofty flights of the 
panegyrists of this period, nevertheless rightly faults 
the noble minds squandering their power in an excess 
of encomia as well as the debasement of character which 
usually follows as a consequence. But it must be noted 
too that in the artistic edifice of a truly poetic people, 
decked out in manifold adornments of rich achievement, 
panegyric poetry is as essential as satiric, to which it 
forms merely a counterpart, and its dissolution leads 
straightaway into either moralistic poetry - that unruf- 
fled judge of human virtues and failings and guide to the 
final goal of inmost tranquillity - or into the epic, which 
with impartial audacity sets the highest human excel- 
lence alongside life’s sheer ordinariness — no longer as 
something to be rebuked but as contributing to the 
whole - and reconciles both extremes and unites them in 
a single pure image of existence itself. If it befits human 
nature, and is a sign of its higher origin, that it seizes 
enthusiastically upon what is noble in human endeavour 


66 This was Matthäus von Collin (1779-1824), a professor at the 
universities of Krakow and Vienna, who was also editor of the Vien- 
nese Jahrbücher der Literatur in the first volume of which this review 
appeared in 1818. 
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and its higher perfection, and by contemplating this 
simultaneously renews its inner life, then the praise of 
power and might, as it shows itself in princes, is also a 
splendid phenomenon in the realm of poetry, and it has 
fallen into disrepute among us — and quite rightly so — 
simply because those who devoted themselves to it have 
been for the most part not poets but merely money-grub- 
bing sycophants. And yet, who, hearing Calderon praise 
his king, when the boldest surge of fantasy sweeps him 
away, can think of praise put up for sale? Or who might 
gird his heart against Pindar’s victory hymns? If the 
despotic nature of Persia’s crown had its counterpart at 
that time in a shared adoration of power amongst the 
majority of those who sang the praises of princes, even 
so, through the conception of enlightened power which 
it engendered in noble spirits it inspired many poems 
worthy of posterity’s admiration as well. And just as the 
poets are still worthy of this admiration today, so too 
are those princes through whom we discover a genuine 
acknowledgement of human dignity as well as a passion 
for the art which celebrates their memory. Anvari, 
Khaqani, Zahir Faryabi and Achestegi are the poets of 
this period in the field of panegyric whose works are still 
read with delight in the Orient so that their noble names 
still stand proof against any disparagement.” A proof 
of how close the striving of the panegyric poet borders 
on the highest demand which can be made of a human 
being lies in the sudden shift of one of these poets, 
Sana’i, to religious poetry: now, after he has learned to 
locate a sense of the supremely Exalted — which he was 
once happy enough to seek in life — far beyond this 


67 For Khägäni (1106-85), see The Encyclopaedia of Islam (2d ed.), 
vol. 4, pp. 915-16, and Browne, vol. 2, pp. 391-9, who calls him ‘a 
poet notorious for the difficulty and obscurity of his verse’ (p. 391). For 
Zahir Faryabi (died 1201), see Pagliaro & Bausani, p. 233. ‘Achestegi’ 
is Athir al-Din Akhsikati (died 1211); cf. Browne, vol. 2, pp. 344, 399, & 
425, and Pagliaro & Bausani, p. 233. 
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sphere of existence, he turns from being a panegyrist of 
his prince into an impassioned singer of God alone and 
His eternal perfection. 


ADDENDUM 


These reflections of two serious and thoughtful men will 
incline us towards leniency in passing judgement on Persian 
poets and encomiasts while at the same time confirming what 
we stated earlier: namely, that in a perilous time, everything 
in government depends on whether a prince not only protects 
those who are beneath him but is also capable of leading 
them in person against the foe. Ancient examples can be 
adduced for this truth which is constantly being confirmed 
up to the present day; as when we cite the fundamental 
principle of rule which God imparted to the Israelites, to their 
general approval, at the very moment when they asked once 
and for all to have a king over themselves. This ‘constitu- 
tion’, which certainly seems pretty odd to us nowadays, we 
here set down verbatim:** 


And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the 
people that asked of him a king. And he said, This will 
be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: he 
will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for 
his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. And he will appoint him captains 
over thousands, and captains over fifties; and will set 
them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, and 
to make his instruments of war, and instruments of 
his chariots. And he will take your daughters to be con- 
fectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And 
he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his 


68 ı Samuel, 8:10-17 and 19-20 (King James version). 
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servants. And he will take the tenth of your seed, and 
of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. And he will take your menservants, and your 
maidservants, and your goodliest young men, and your 
asses, and put them to his work. He will take the tenth 
of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 


When Samuel now tries to impress on his people the 
dubious nature of such a covenant and to dissuade them from 
it, they cry out with one voice: 


Nay; but we will have a king over us; That we also may 
be like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, 
and go out before us, and fight our battles. 


It is in just this sense that the Persian says: 


With word and sword he compasses and safeguards the 
land; 
But he who compasses and safeguards is himself held in 


God’s hand.” 


In forming judgement on various forms of rule there’s a 
general tendency not to pay enough attention to the fact 
that in all of them, whatever they may be called, freedom and 
servitude exist as simultaneous extremes. If power is in the 
hands of a single man, the populace is servile; if power is in 
the hands of the many, the single man is at a disadvantage; 
moreover, this fluctuation continues at every stage until a 


69 An Arabic verse (in praise of the Mongol conqueror Hülagü) which 
the ı4th-century poet and court historian ‘Abd Allah Ibn Fadl Allah 
Vassäf of Shiraz, known as ‘the Panegyrist of the Presence’ (Vassäf-i 
Hadrat), inserted into his tedious and florid official history in Persian, 
a work which Browne calls ‘as important as it is unreadable’ (Browne, 
vol. 3, p. 68); cf. also The Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), vol. 11, 
p. 174, and Pagliaro & Bausani, p. 519. Goethe cites von Hammer’s 
translation of his couplet here; for the original, see Vassaf (Bombay, 1269 
AH), vol. I, p. 51. 
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balance, short-lived as it must be, is struck somewhere. This 
is no secret to the historian; and yet, no one can see this with 
any clarity amid life’s tumultuous moments. Never is there 
more talk of freedom than when one party wants to subdue 
another and then nothing further is considered except that 
power, influence and property pass from one hand to another. 
Freedom is the softly spoken watchword of those who break 
their promises in secret, the loudly bellowed battle cry of 
open revolutionaries; indeed, it is the buzz-word of despo- 
tism itself in leading its oppressed masses against the foe 
while holding out the promise of freedom for all time from 
foreign domination. 


COUNTER-ACTION 


And yet, not to give in to such a generally slanted view, we 
prefer to travel back to the Orient and observe how human 
nature, ever unconquerable, resists pressure from outside; 
and so we discover that the free and stubborn sense of self 
of individuals everywhere forms a counterweight to the 
all-powerful One; they may be slaves but they are not subju- 
gated, they permit themselves incomparable audacities. To 
adduce an example from more ancient times let’s proceed to 
an evening banquet in the tent of Alexander where we come 
upon him in lively, vehement, indeed boisterous colloquy 
with one of his own. 

Cleitus, Alexander’s foster brother, his companion in war 
and in play, loses two brothers on the battlefield, saves the 
king’s life, appears as a general of note, the loyal governor 
of important provinces. He cannot go along with the divine 
status arrogated by the king; he has witnessed his advance, 
he has known him needy of both service and aid; he may even 
cultivate an aversion, born of bitterness, to overestimating 
his achievements. 

The table talk at Alexander’s festive board may always 
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have been quite significant; his guests were all accomplished 
and cultured men, all of them born at a period when elo- 
quence in Greece was at its height. It was customary to 
propose, choose or quite accidentally hit upon weighty prob- 
lems and to bat these back and forth in a consciously sophis- 
tical and rhetorical fashion. But then when someone rose 
in defence of the party to which he himself was attached, 
drunkenness and passion mounted by turns and in the end 
it had to result in violent scenes. It is along just such lines 
that we come upon the suspicion that the conflagration of 
Persepolis didn’t come to pass simply out of coarse daft 
braggadocio” but rather was kindled at just such a dinner- 
table exchange, in which one party argued that one ought to 
spare the Persians since they’d already been conquered, while 
the other, by contrast, bringing the remorseless behaviour 
of the Asians in destroying Greek temples once again before 
the company’s eyes and intensifying the madness in a drunken 
rage, reduced the old royal monuments to ashes. The fact 
that women took part — and they are always the fiercest and 
most implacable enemies of their enemies — renders our sus- 
picion even more likely. 

Nevertheless, should anyone remain a bit dubious on this 
subject, we’re all the more certain about what occasioned 
the fatal schism at the banquet which we mentioned earlier; 
history preserves it for us. To wit, that it was the conflict, 
perennially repeated, between youth and age. The elders, on 
whose side Cleitus argued, could refer to a consistent sequence 
of deeds which they had carried out tirelessly, with both 
strength and wisdom, in fidelity to the king, the country and 
the goal proposed. The young, on the other hand, took it 
as a given that all that had occurred, that much had been 
accomplished and that they stood at that moment at the bor- 
ders of India; and yet, that brought to mind how much yet 
remained to be accomplished, comparable deeds waited to 
be performed and with the promise of a glittering future they 


70 German Völlerey. 
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thought to obscure the glory of past achievements. That the 
king took this side is natural enough for there could be no 
question of past action in his case. Cleitus, by contrast, 
revealed his secret indignation and in the king’s presence, he 
repeated malicious remarks which had earlier come to the 
prince’s notice as things spoken behind his back. Amazingly, 
Alexander maintained his composure but, alas, a bit too 
long. Cleitus overstepped the limit in fractious comment until 
the king leapt to his feet; at first those nearest him restrained 
him and took Cleitus aside. But Cleitus came back raging 
with fresh calumnies and Alexander, seizing a spear from a 
guard, struck him down.”! 

What next transpired doesn’t really belong here; we note 
only that the bitterest lament of the despairing king consisted 
of the observation that in future he would live alone like 
a beast in the forest since henceforth nobody would dare 
to utter a free word in his presence. This remark, whether 
it’s the king’s or the historian’s, confirms what we suspected 
earlier. 

In the previous century it was still possible for a person 
to contradict the Persian emperor at festive meals, and to do 
so unabashedly - though, to be sure, the dinner companion 
who was overly bold would be dragged away by the feet and 
as he was hauled past him the monarch might be asked 
whether he might just possibly pardon him? If not, then out 
with him, and beaten to a pulp! 

Just how boundlessly stubborn and refractory favourites 
could behave against the emperor has been reported to us by 
credible historians and handed down in anecdotes. The ruler 
is like fate, relentless, and yet he inspires defiance. In the face 
of this, strong natures sink into a kind of madness, the most 
amazing instances of which could be presented. 

Even so, temperate, firm, consistent natures subordinate 


71 For a fuller account of this famous incident, see Peter Green, Alex- 
ander of Macedon, 356-323 B.C.: a Historical Biography (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1991), pp. 360-6. 
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themselves to the supreme power, from which everything 
cascades — benefit as well as suffering — so that they may live 
and act as they wish. But the poet who values his talent has 
to dedicate himself to the first, and Highest, cause. At court, 
in converse with the great, he finds that a perspective on the 
world opens wide to him and he needs this to get to the rich 
abundance of all subjects. Here lies not merely the excuse but 
the justification for the flattery, which is appropriate for the 
panegyrist who practises his craft at its best when he is laden 
with a profusion of sheer stuff with which to deck out princes 
and viziers, maidens and youths, prophets and saints, indeed, 
the Godhead itself, in brimmingly human fashion. 

We too praise our Western poet when he heaps up a whole 
world of frippery and finery” to glorify the image of his 
beloved.” 


INTERPOLATED 


The circumspection of the poet addresses itself really to form, 
the world gives him the stuff all too generously, the content 
springs on its own out of the fullness inside him; both come 
together unconsciously and at the end no one can tell to 
whom the riches truly belong. 

Form, however, though it lies above all in the genius, needs 
to be known and considered, and here caution is required, 
so that form, matter and content correspond to one another, 
fuse together and interpenetrate. 


72 German eine Welt von Putz und Pracht. 

73 See the verses in the Divan (Poem 117 in The Book of Suleika) which 
begin, ‘Nur wenig ist’s was ich verlange ...’ for Goethe’s own exploration 
of this conceit. 
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The poet stands far too high to form a party. Gaiety and 
awareness are the lovely gifts for which he thanks the Creator: 
Awareness, that he not be fearful in the face of the dreadful; 
gaiety, that he know how to represent all things with delight.” 


PRIMAL ELEMENTS OF 
ORIENTAL POETRY 


In the Arabic language there are few stems or root-words 
which do not relate to camels, horses and sheep, if not 
directly, then by means of a slight twist or shuffle. We really 
can’t call these expressions, drawn originally from nature 
and from life, ‘tropes’. Everything which man naturally and 
freely utters bears upon his actual life; and the Arab is as 
deeply attached to camel and horse as the body is to the soul; 
he encounters nothing whatsoever which does not simultane- 
ously affect these creatures too and bind their being and their 
actions vitally to his own. If in addition to the aforemen- 
tioned creatures, the other wild and domestic animals which 
appear frequently enough to the gaze of the freely wandering 
Bedouins are taken into account, these too have an impact 
at every point in their lives. Should you stride out and look 
at all the rest that’s visible - mountain and desert, cliff and 
plain, trees, grasses, flowers, river and sea as well as the fir- 
mament filled with stars — you will discover that to the 
Oriental each thing leads to everything else in his mind, so 
that, accustomed as he is to weaving together the most distant 
things, he requires little thought to bring forth one contradic- 
tion after another out of the tiniest shift of letter or syllable. 
From this it is evident that language is productive in and by 
itself. Indeed, in so far as it meets thought halfway, it is elo- 
quent; in so far as it accords with the imagination, it is poetic. 


74 ‘Gaiety’ conveys only one nuance of the German word Heiterkeit 
which ranges from cheerfulness to serenity, with connotations of glad- 
ness, humour, high spirits and hilarity. 
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Therefore, he who, starting from the very earliest, most 
primal figures [Ur-Tropen], has identified the boldest and 
freest, until at last he arrives at the most daring, the most 
capricious — nay, even the clumsiest, most conventional and 
hackneyed - has gained an unimpeded overview of the main 
pinnacles of Oriental poetry. At the same time, however, he’ll 
be easily persuaded that there can be no question in that 
literature of what we term ‘taste,’ that is, of the separation 
between the decorous and the indecorous. Its virtues cannot 
be separated from its flaws, they are connected with each 
other, they emerge one from the other, they must be assessed 
as they are, with neither quibbles nor carping. Nothing is 
more insufferable than when Reiske and Michaelis hoist 
these poets into the high heavens at one moment and then, 
at the next, treat them like dim-witted schoolboys.” 

In this regard it’s striking to note that the earliest poets 
who lived amid impressions drawn from the very sources 
of nature and who formed their language poetically, must 
have had very considerable advantages; those who arrive in a 
more self-conscious time, under complicated circumstances, 
certainly display the same striving but steadily lose track of 
what is laudable and correct. For when they snatch at figures 
which are more and more far-fetched, sheer nonsense results 
and in the end, nothing is left but the broadest conception, 
under which objects can all be jumbled together, the concep- 
tion which gazes at all and in so doing, abolishes poetry itself. 


75 Johann Jacob Reiske (1716-74), the first German Arabist, a feisty 
independent scholar and author whose critical observations made him 
many enemies; Goethe read certain of his works as a student. Johann 
David Michaelis (1717-91), professor at the University of Göttingen, 
who taught Semitic philology, Biblical studies and theology; as a young 
man, Goethe had wanted to study under him. 
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TRANSITION FROM TROPES 
TO SIMILES 


Since all that’s been said so far holds true as well for closely 
related comparisons, a few examples may serve to confirm 
our assertion. 

The hunter glimpsed waking up in the open field com- 
pares the rising sun to a falcon: 


Life and action penetrate my breast, 

I stand firmly on my own two feet again: 
For the golden falcon, on broad pinions, 
Hovers above his azure nest. 


Or, more splendidly still, to a lion: 


The mists of daybreak became bright again, 
Heart and mind were all at once made glad 
When the night, that shy gazelle, 

Fled from the lion of the morning’s threat. 


How could Marco Polo who witnessed all this, and more, 
not have been astonished by such comparisons!” 
We constantly find the poet writing playfully of curls. 


More than fifty baited lines 
Stick in every lock of your hair...” 


is adorably directed at a lovely head with a profusion of locks 
and the poetic imagination doesn’t balk at conceiving of the 
tips of the hair as little hooks. Still, when the poet says that 
he is hanged on hairs, this doesn’t strike us as quite right. 


76 For Goethe’s take on Marco Polo, see below, pp. 464-5. 

77 The image is taken from Hafiz; cf. also, Goethe’s Divan, Poem 32: 
‘Auch in Locken hab’ ich mich/ Gar zu gern verfangen...’ (I have myself 
all too willingly become entangled in locks of hair). 
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When it refers to the Sultan, 


In the ribbons of your curls 
The enemy’s throat is choked, 


the imagination is presented with either a repellent image or 
indeed, none at all. 

That we are slain by eyelashes may well pass muster, but 
to be ‘speared by eyelashes’ cannot appeal to us; moreover, 
when eyelashes, compared to brooms, sweep the stars down 
from the sky, this seems a bit too gaudy for us. The brow of 
the beauty as the heart’s grindstone; the lover’s heart as rubble 
rolled and rounded by torrents of tears; these and similar 
gambits — mere wit without much feeling — oblige us to little 
more than a friendly smile. 

Even so, when the poet treats an opponent in chess as 
mere tent-paraphernalia, the results can be quite brilliant: 


May you always be splintered like chips! Ripped like rags! 
Hammered like nails and thrust in like pegs! 


In this we glimpse the poet at headquarters; the endlessly 
repeated setting up of the tents, and striking them down 
again, hovers before his soul. 

From these few examples, which could be multiplied 
endlessly, it’s clear that no boundary can be drawn between 
what might be termed laudable and what reprehensible in our 
sense, simply because all their merits are really the products of 
their faults. Should we wish to share in the productions of the 
loftiest minds, then we must ‘orientalise’ ourselves; the Orient 
won’t come calling on us. And even though translations are 
much to be praised for enticing and guiding us, it must be 
obvious from all that’s been said earlier that in this literature, 
language as language plays the central role. Who wouldn’t 
want to be familiar with these treasures at their source! 

Keeping in mind that poetic technique exerts the greatest 
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influence on every manner of poetry, and necessarily so, we 
note here as well that the double-rhymed verse of Orientals 
promotes a parallelism which, however, tends to disperse 
rather than concentrate the mind, all the more so in that 
the rhyme indicates two quite disparate objects.” Because of 
this their poems display something in the nature of a mish- 
mash, or prescribe end-rhymes in which, true enough, the 
most gifted poets were stimulated to achieve the highest 
excellence. How severe a judgment the nation has imposed in 
this matter appears from the fact that in five hundred years 
it has recognised only seven poets as supreme. 


ADMONITION 


We might easily invoke everything which we’ve expressed up 
till now in well-intentioned witness against oriental poetry. 
For this reason we make bold to offer men whose truly inti- 
mate and direct knowledge of these regions is acknowledged 
with an admonition consistent with our aim of averting all 
possible prejudice on so excellent a subject. 

Comparisons make it easier for everyone to form a judg- 
ment but they make it harder too. For when a comparison 
is taken too far and falters, a comparative judgment becomes 
even more inapposite the closer one considers it. We don’t 
mean to overdo this but merely to say in the present instance 
that whenever the estimable Jones compares oriental poets 
with Greek and Latin poets, he has his reasons; the connec- 
tion with England and its scholars of antiquity oblige him 
to do this. Formed himself in the strict classical school, he is 
well aware of the exclusionary prejudice that nothing is of 
any value except for what Rome and Athens have bequeathed 
us. He knew, he cherished, he loved his Orient and he wanted 


78 It isn’t clear whether Goethe refers here to the rhyming couplets 
of the masnavi form, as practised by Rumi, or to the aa, ba, ca, etc. 
rhyme-patterns of the ghazal. 
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to introduce Old England to its products by, as it were, 
slipping them in, which could be accomplished only under 
Antiquity’s seal of approval. Nowadays this isn’t needed at 
all; in fact, it’s harmful. We understand how to appreciate 
Oriental poetry, we acknowledge what’s excellent in it; but 
let’s compare it with itself, let’s honour it within its own 
sphere and in that way forget that the Greeks and the Romans 
ever existed. 

It can’t annoy anybody if someone is reminded of Horace 
whilst reading Hafiz. On this subject, a connoisseur has 
declared himself in such a marvellous manner that this 
relation has now been spelled out and is done with once and 
for all. Here’s what he says: 


In their views on life, the similarity of Hafiz to Horace is 
striking; it can be explained only through the similarity 
of the ages in which both poets lived in which, because 
of the destruction of all security in civic life, man was 
confined to a fleeting enjoyment of life, snatched in the 
instant of its passing.” 


What we do entreat is that Firdowsi not be compared 
with Homer because he must show to disadvantage in every 
sense: in subject matter, form and treatment. Whoever wishes 
to be persuaded of this needs only compare the dreadful 
monotony of the seven adventures of Isfandiyar with the 
twenty-third book of The Iliad where the most varied prizes 
are won by the most diverse heroes in the most disparate 
ways at the funeral rites of Patroclus. Haven’t we Germans 
inflicted the greatest damage on our own magnificent 
Niebelungenlied through such comparisons? As supremely 
pleasing when properly lodged within their own sphere, 
where they can be snugly and appreciatively integrated, such 
works appear all the odder when they are measured accord- 
ing to a standard which should never be applied to them. 


79 Goethe here quotes Matthaus von Collin again; cf. note 66 above. 
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The same is true of the work of an individual author who 
has written much for a long time and in the most varied 
manner. Leave it to the clueless rabble to praise, to single out 
and to reprove by using comparisons. But those who would 
instruct a people must take a position from which a distinct 
and universal overview replaces sheer uninformed judgment. 


COMPARISON 


Having rejected all comparisons in forming a judgement on a 
writer it will occasion amazement if we speak, right off the 
bat, of one instance in which we find comparison reliable. 
Even so, we hope that we’ll be permitted this exception, since 
the idea belongs not to ourselves but to a third party. 

A man steeped in the breadth, the heights and the deeps 
of the East is of the opinion that no German writer has come 
closer to eastern poets and other authors than Jean Paul 
Richter.“ This opinion struck us as too significant for us not 
to devote appropriate attention to it; moreover, we’re able 
to convey our observations on the subject all the more 
easily since we can refer back to all that we’ve previously 
elaborated in such detail. 

To be sure, taking personality as our starting point, the 
aforementioned friend’s works testify to a sensible, attentive, 
perceptive, informed, cultured — and as such, benevolent — 
and pious mind. So talented a spirit gazes about his world 
in a bold and lively — a genuinely Oriental - manner, forges 
the oddest connections, reconciles the incompatible but in 
such a way that a secret ethical thread is woven into it so that 
the whole thing is brought to a kind of unity. 

If we’ve pointed out and delineated the natural elements 
80 Jean Paul Richter (1763-1825), German author noted for his extrav- 
agant and inimitable prose style which Goethe had loathed and attacked 
in print. Goethe knew Richter when the latter lived in Weimar (1798- 


1800); as this passage shows, Goethe’s opinion of Richter altered for the 
better in later years. 
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from which the oldest and the best of the Oriental poets com- 
posed their works, we’ll now explain ourselves more clearly 
by saying that whereas those poets worked in a fresh and 
simple region, our friend, by contrast, lives and works in a 
cultured, over-refined, excessively sophisticated, baffling 
world and for that very reason, has to be prepared to marshal 
the strangest elements. To illustrate the opposition between 
the milieu of a Bedouin and that of our author in a brief but 
vivid way, we extract the most telling expressions from a 
few pages: 

Border treaties, supplementary pages, cardinals, side- 
alcove, billiards, beer mugs, national banks, sessional chairs, 
principal commissary, enthusiasm, sceptre-tail, breast pieces, 
squirrel-farmer, stockjobber [Agioteur], mudlark, incognito, 
colloquia, canonical billiard sack, plaster cast, advance- 
ment, apprentice blacksmith [Hüttenjunge], naturalisation 
file, Whitsun programme, Masonic, hand pantomime, ampu- 
tated, supernumerary, jewellery stand, Sabbath way, etc.” 

If these assembled expressions are familiar to a cultured 
German reader, or could be familiar through a dictionary, 
just as the outer world becomes known to an Easterner 
through caravans of merchants and pilgrims, so may we boldly 
take it as justified for a kindred spirit to put the same proce- 
dure to work in an utterly different context. 

Should we acknowledge as well to our own author, as 
prolific as he is cherished, that living at a later period, he is 
obliged - if he wishes to shine in his own day - to play upon 
a state-of-affairs which has become so endlessly complicated 
and fragmented through art, science, technology, politics, the 
wages of peace and of war, as well as decline, in the most 
varied fashion — should we do so, we think to have confirmed 
him in the Oriental qualities attributed to him in a fully sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Even so, we will isolate a difference, a difference in 


81 Words and phrases taken from Richter’s ‘ro. Hundsposttag’ in the 
journal Hesperus (1795). 
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procedure in both poetry and prose. A poet, before whom 
rhythm, parallelism, the placement of syllables and rhyme 
seem to stand as the greatest obstacles in his path, turns this 
all to the most decisive advantage if he can successfully solve 
the conundrums which have been set before him or which he 
has set himself; we forgive the most reckless metaphor for the 
sake of an unexpected rhyme and we delight in the resource- 
fulness which the poet can claim in a position so constrained 
by necessity. 

By contrast, the prose writer has a lot of elbow room and 
has to answer for every risk he permits himself; he is called 
to account for everything which might offend taste. But, as 
we’ve shown in some detail, since it’s almost impossible to 
separate the proper from the improper in this sort of writing 
and versifying, here it all comes down to the individual who 
ventures on such a daredevil course. If it’s a man like Jean 
Paul, a talent to be esteemed, a man of worth, then the reader 
feels drawn to him fondly at once; everything is permitted 
as well as welcome. You feel at ease in the presence of such 
a benevolent fellow; his feeling spreads out amongst us. He 
stimulates our imaginations, he flatters our failings, he firms 
up our strengths. 

One exercises one’s own wit in seeking to solve the mar- 
vellously proffered riddle, and delights in a gaudily circum- 
scribed world, as though behind it there were charades and 
entertainments, excitement and strong emotion, and even 
moral uplift, to be discovered. 

This is pretty much what we wanted to present to justify 
that comparison [between Jean Paul and Oriental poets]. We 
strove to express the points of similarity and of dissimilarity 
as concisely as we could; such a text could lead to limitless 
elaboration. 
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PROTEST 


If someone regards word and utterance as sacred witnesses, 
and not as loose change or cash to be produced for a quick 
momentary exchange, but means to proffer them as genuine 
equivalents in an exchange of the spirit, then no one can fault 
him for drawing attention to how conventional expressions, 
which everyone finds unobjectionable, still can exercise a 
malign influence, obfuscate ideas, distort concepts and impart 
a false direction to entire disciplines. 

The usage which has been introduced under the head- 
ing ‘Fine Arts of Speaking’ ** may well fall into this category, 
when treated as a general rubric under which both poetry 
and prose, according to their various divisions, may be 
ordered, one after the other, and grasped. 

Regarded purely and accurately, poetry is neither discourse 
nor art. It isn’t discourse because it demands measure, melody, 
bodily movement and mimicry to be complete. It isn’t an 
art because all depends upon naturalness which, to be sure, 
may be orderly but may not be artificially fussed and worried 
over; it remains forever the genuine expression of a spirit 
stirred into exaltation without purpose or goal. 

But eloquence in its true meaning is a discourse and an 
art. It depends upon a clear, moderately passionate discourse 
and it is art in every respect. It pursues its objectives and is 
dissimulation from start to finish. Poetry has been degraded 
by that rubric, which we reject, in that it becomes assigned 
if not subordinated to rhetoric, and both its name and its 
honour are taken from it. 

This designation and classification have of course won 
both approval and status because quite estimable books bear 
it on their brows, and it would be hard to leave off using it 
right away. And yet, such a state of affairs comes to pass 
because in classifying the arts, the artist is not consulted. For 


82 German Schöne Redekiinste. 
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the professional literary man, poetical works arrive initially 
as letters of the alphabet, they lie before him as books which 
he is called upon to order and arrange. 


GENRES 


Allegory, ballad, cantata, didactic poem, drama, elegy, epic, 
epigram, epistle, fable, héroide, idyll, novel, ode, parody, 
romance, satire, tale. 

If somebody set out to draw up a methodical arrangement 
of the aforementioned genres (which we’ve listed alphabeti- 
cally), along with any number of others, he’d encounter major 
difficulties which are hard to sidestep. If you look more closely 
at the above categories, you'll find them so dubbed, now 
because of certain outer characteristics, now because of their 
content, but very few as a result of an intrinsic form. You note 
right away that some of them stand side by side while some 
are subordinate to others. With respect to pleasure and taste 
everyone can easily decide for himself; however, if a rational 
arrangement is needed for didactic or historical purposes, it’s 
worth the trouble to look around for such a thing. Accordingly 
we offer the following for consideration. 


NATURAL FORMS OF POETRY 


There are only three true natural forms of poetry: the clearly 
narrative, the passionately excited, and that which deals with 
persons - Epic, Lyric and Drama. These three forms of poetry 
can work together or separately. They often occur together in 
the tiniest poem and through this conjunction in the smallest 
space they produce the most splendid figure, as we perceive 
clearly in the most precious ballads of all peoples. In the older 
Greek tragedy we see all three brought together, diverging 
from each other only in a specific sequence. As long as the 
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chorus plays the protagonist, the lyrical is on display; as the 
chorus becomes more of a spectator, the others emerge and 
finally, when the action draws persons and place together, the 
chorus turns uneasy and grating. In French tragedy, the expo- 
sition is epic, the middle dramatic and the fifth act, which 
unfurls with passion and fervour, can be called lyrical. 

The Homeric heroic poem is pure epic. The rhapsode pre- 
sides, he recounts what takes place; no one to whom he hasn’t 
granted the word beforehand, whose discourse and response 
he has not announced, may open his mouth. Broken exchanges 
of dialogue, the drama’s loveliest embellishment, are not 
allowed. 

Should one, however, hear a modern improviser in a 
public square who deals with an historical event: first, he will 
engage in narrative, so as to be clear; then, to stir up interest, 
he’ll speak as one of the characters of the action; finally, he 
will blaze with enthusiasm and sweep peoples’ spirits away. 
To intertwine these elements is so wondrous, and the poetic 
forms are infinitely varied; for that very reason, it is so 
difficult to find the order by which they can be arranged 
alongside or after one another. A certain measure of assis- 
tance can come from placing the three principal elements 
over against one another in a circle and then looking for 
models in which each of the elements predominates singly. 
Examples can then be collected as they incline towards one 
side or the other until at last the combination of all three 
takes place and the whole circle is thereby closed upon itself. 

In this way it’s possible to gain fine insights into genres 
as well as into the character and the taste of nations in a 
chronological sequence. And although this approach may be 
more apt for one’s own instruction, entertainment and mea- 
surement than for the instruction of others; yet one still may 
thereby establish a schema which at one and the same time 
represents the outer and incidental forms and the inner and 
necessary first stirrings in a comprehensible manner. Even 


so, the effort will always be as difficult as is the attempt to 
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discover the relationship in the natural sciences between the 
outer characteristics of minerals and plants and their inner- 
most components, so as to represent to the mind an order 
commensurate with nature. 


ADDENDUM 


It is worthy of note that Persian poetry has no drama. Had 
a dramatic poet been able to emerge, its whole literature 
would necessarily have worn a different aspect. The nation 
has a tendency to quietude; it likes to hear tales recited, hence 
the abundance of stories and poems beyond count. Then too 
life in the East isn’t much given to chat about itself; despo- 
tism doesn’t encourage conversation and we find that every 
objection to the will and command of the ruler emerges in 
any case only in quotes from the Qur’an and well-known 
passages of poetry, which however presupposes an ingenious 
mind, with breadth, depth and the fruits of education as 
well. Nevertheless, that the Oriental may dispense with the 
forms of conversation as little as any other people is evident 
in his high esteem for the Fables of Bidpai, and for the repe- 
tition, imitation and continuation of these. The Parliament 
of the Birds of Farid al-Din ‘Attar provides the loveliest exam- 
ple of this. 


THE BOOK-ORACLE 


The person trapped in the sombre quotidian who scouts 
around for a brighter future snatches greedily at coincidences 
in order to scrabble out any kind of prophetic intimation. 
The indecisive man discovers his salvation only in the resolve 
to submit to the pronouncement of the lot that’s cast. To 
this category belongs the universally practised convention of 
seeking an oracle from a significant book, between the pages 
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of which one places a pin and then gazes credulously at the 
passage indicated when the book is opened. We were once 
closely associated with people who sought trustworthy advice 
in just such a manner from the Bible, the Schatzkdstlein,* 
and other edifying works, and often got solace in the sorest 
need, nay, they were fortified for a lifetime. 

We find this custom practised in the Orient too; it is called 
fal and the honour of the practice fell to Hafiz immediately 
after his death.** At the time, the strictly orthodox didn’t 
want to accord him proper obsequies; his poems were con- 
sulted and since the passage indicated mentioned that wan- 
derers would honour his grave, the conclusion was drawn 
that he too had to be honourably buried. The Western poet 
plays on this practice as well and hopes that a comparable 
honour may befall his own book.” 


THE EXCHANGE OF FLOWERS 
AND SIGNS 


In order not to posit some exaggerated goodness in the 
language of flowers or expect something steeped in tender 
sentiments, we have to let ourselves be instructed by those in 
the know. Individual flowers weren’t accorded a meaning 
so that they could be gathered up and proffered as a bouquet 
of secret script, nor was it solely flowers which formed words 
and letters in such a mute colloquy, but rather, everything 


83 This refers to Karl Heinrich von Bogatzky’s Güldene Schatzkästlein 
der Kinder Gottes, deren Schatz im Himmel ist (Golden Treasure-Chest 
of the Children of God whose Treasure is in Heaven) of 1718, to which 
Goethe’s mother turned for solace when he was ill. 


84 The Persian word fal means ‘omen’ or ‘augury’ but commonly refers 
to the practice of divination - still common today — based on the random 
selection of verses from the Divan of Hafiz somewhat like the ancient 
sortes Virgilianae. 

85 Goethe here alludes to his own poem in the Divan which begins, 
‘Talismane werd’ ich in dem Buch zerstreuen’ (Poem 85). He himself is, 
of course, ‘the Western poet’. 
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visible, everything conveyable, was employed to equal effect. 

Nevertheless, we can imagine how such a thing might 
happen, how a communication, an exchange of feelings and 
thoughts, might be produced, only if we keep the chief aspects 
of Oriental poetry firmly in view; namely, that broad, encom- 
passing gaze over all the things of this world, the facility in 
rhyming, but also a particular delight in riddles — and a native 
proclivity for them — whereby an adeptness at solving riddles 
takes shape, as is obvious to everyone whose talent tends 
to the cultivation of riddles based on syllables and letters 
and the like. 

To be noted here is that when a lover sends a beloved any 
kind of object, the recipient has to utter the word and then 
seek a rhyme for it; and yet, what might be spotted which 
would be suitable for the present situation amid all the possi- 
ble rhymes? It’s immediately apparent that an impassioned 
guesswork must prevail in this situation. One example can 
clarify the matter; hence, the little love story that follows in 
this connection. 


The watchmen have been stalled 

By sweet gratuities; 

But how we’ve come to terms 

We wish to disclose to others; 

For, Sweetheart, what brought us joy 
Must avail others too, 

And so we will rub clean 

The dark lamps of the night of love, 
And whoever then succeeds with us 
In tuning a sensitive ear, 

And loves as we do, will find it light 
To rhyme to the proper sense. 

I sent to you and you sent to me 
And we both understood at once. 
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Amaranth 
Rue 

A tiger’s hair 
Hair of gazelle 
A lock of hair 
Chalk 

Straw and hay 
Grapes 

Coral 
Almond-kernel 
Beet-root 
Carrot-sticks 
Onions 

White grapes 
Purple grapes 
Twitch-grasses 
Carnations 
Narcissi 
Violets 
Cherries 
Feather of raven 
Feather of parrot 
Chestnut 

Lead 
Rose-tint 

Silk 

Beans 
Marjoram 
Blue 

Grape 

Berries 

Fig 


I saw and I burned!* 


Who saw? 

A bold warrior 

At what place? 

You should know it 
Keep away 

I’m ablaze (with love) 
Will allow it 

I could like it 

Very gladly 

You'll make me sad 
You mean to mock me 


What are you grumbling about? 


What must that mean? 
Should I trust? 

You mean to tease me 
Must I wilt? 

You must know it 
Wait a little bit 

Do you want to shame me? 
I have to have you 
You must let me go 
Where will we dwell? 
I am there 

Joy is dead 

I suffer 

I'll spare you 

It doesn’t concern me 
Don’t take it literally 

I believe 

Pll refuse it 

Can you keep quiet? 


86 Goethe provides a list of flowers and other objects which are to be 
elucidated through the rhymes which the lovers supply, e.g. Amarante = 
ich sah und brannte (Amaranth: ‘I saw and burned’), Haar vom Tiger = 
ein kühner Krieger ‘Hair of tiger = a bold warrior’), etc. These are the 
‘exchanges’ of his discussion. 
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Gold I like you 
Leather Use the feather 
Paper So am I to you 
Marsh-marigold Write as you will 
Violins by night I'll have it fetched 
A thread You’re invited 

A twig Don’t joke 
Bouquet I’m at home 
Winds You'll find me 
Myrtle Pll entertain you 
Jasmine Take me there 
Garden balm ***on a cushion 
Cypresses ll forget it 


Bean blossom 
Lime 


Coals 


You false of mind 
You’re a scamp 
May the *** take you 


And had Jamil not come to terms 
With Buthayna in this way, 


How could their names not be today 


As fresh and glad as once they were? 


The foregoing odd manner of communication is something 
quickly put into practice amongst lively people who are 
attracted to each other. As soon as the mind takes such a tack 
it performs wonders. One story out of many possible will 
serve as proof. 

Two loving couples take a pleasure trip of several miles 
and spend a happy day together. On the way back they amuse 
themselves by playing word-games. Not only is each one 
guessed as soon as it’s uttered but in the end, even the word 
which the other has in mind and is just about to turn into a 
riddle is recognised and uttered by a process of instantaneous 
divination. 

In as much as the very same thing is recounted as well 
as affirmed in our own times, one need not be afraid of 
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appearing ridiculous, since such psychic phenomena still 
remain far from the attainment of what organic magnetism 
has brought to light.” 


CIPHERS 


But there’s another way of making oneself understood which 
is both witty and sincere! If in the preceding, ear and wit 
were at play, here there is a tenderly affectionate aesthetic 
sense which stands on a par with the loftiest poetry. 

In the Orient the Qur’an is learned by heart and as a result, 
the slightest play on its suras and verses affords quick compre- 
hension amongst its adepts. We’ve experienced the same thing 
in Germany where fifty years ago, education was set up in 
such a way as to make the entire younger generation firm 
in their biblical knowledge; one learned not only important 
sayings by heart but also attained an adequate knowledge of 
the rest. There were many people who stood fully prepared to 
supply biblical maxims for everything that transpired and 
to make use of sacred scripture in their conversations. It 
can’t be denied that the wittiest and most graceful rejoinders 
emerged as when, even in our day, certain eternally applicable 
passages crop up here and there in conversation. 

Classical dicta serve a similar purpose and through them 
we mark and express ever recurrent feelings and experiences. 

Fifty years ago, when we were young, we too, wishing to 
show honour to our native poets, quickened our memories 
through their writings and showered them with the finest 
applause in expressing our own thoughts through their well- 
chosen and cultivated words and in that way we acknowl- 
edged that they knew how to unfurl our innermost feelings 
better than we ourselves did. 


87 An allusion to Franz Anton Mesmer (1734-1815) and his ‘organic’ 
(or ‘animal’) magnetism, which intrigued and influenced Goethe over a 
long period and played a part in his novel Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
(Elective Affinities). 
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Still, to achieve our true purpose, we call to mind a well- 
known, yet quite mysterious, way of communicating in ciphers. 
To wit, when two people agree on a certain book and append 
page and line numbers to a letter, they can be certain that the 
recipient will work out the meaning with little difficulty. 

The song, which we designate under the rubric ‘Cipher’, 
alludes to just such an agreement. Lovers will take certain 
poems by Hafiz as instruments for the exchange of their feel- 
ings. They indicate the page and the line which express their 
circumstances of the moment and in this way, collaboratively 
composed poems come about, most beautifully expressed. 
Splendidly scattered passages from this inestimable poet are 
joined together through passion and feeling, inclination and 
choice bestow an inner life on the whole of it, and the sepa- 
rated lovers, adorning their grief with the pearls of his words, 
find some solace in the outcome. 


My heart demands me 

To open myself to you; 

Were I to hear from yours, 

It would demand that of me. 
Why does the world 

Look upon me with such sadness? 


In my innermost self 

My friend alone dwells, 
There is no one else there 
And not a trace of the foe. 
Within me grew a resolve 
Sure as the rising sun. 


From today onwards 
I will lead my life 
Only in transactions 
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Of his love. 
I think of him, 
My heart begins to bleed. 


I have no strength 

Other than in loving him, 
So in stillness justified. 
How can this be! 

I want to hug him 

And I cannot.” 


PROSPECTIVE DIVAN 


At a certain period in Germany many imprints were dis- 
tributed as manuscripts for friends. Whoever may find this 
off-putting should keep in mind that in the end every book is 
written only for an author’s sympathisers, friends and admir- 
ers. Pd like to designate my own Divan in particular, the 
present edition of which can only be considered as incom- 
plete. When I was younger, I would have had to hold it back 
longer; now, however, I find it more advantageous to assem- 
ble it myself than to bequeath such an undertaking to poster- 
ity, as Hafiz did. For the very fact that this little book stands 
there so, as Iam now able to send it forth, arouses my desire 
to accord it, bit by bit, the full completion that it deserves. 
I now intend to indicate, book by book, and in proper order, 
what might still be hoped for from it. 

The Book of the Singer.” In this part, as it now stands, 
vivid impressions of numerous objects and manifestations 


88 Goethe here gives an example of a cipher-poem which he composed 
together with Marianne von Willemer, who collaborated with him in 
writing the Divan; the poem entwines together lines from von Hammer’s 
translation of Hafiz. For examples by Goethe and Marianne, see Birus, 
vol. 1, pp. 601, 605-7. 


89 Goethe was sometimes careless with his own titles. This is a reference 
to the first book of the Divan, Moganni Nameh or The Book of the Singer. 
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upon the senses and the spirit are expressed enthusiastically, 
and the close connections of the poet to the Orient are indi- 
cated. Were he to keep to this course, the happy garden might 
be embellished most charmingly; nevertheless, the design will 
expand with supreme felicity if the poet doesn’t deal solely 
with himself and out of himself but rather expresses his 
gratitude in honour of patrons and friends, so as to clasp the 
living close with friendly words and to summon back those 
who have departed with fitting reverence. 

Here though it should be kept in mind that the Oriental 
soar and glide, that rich and excessively laudatory sort of 
poetry, may not suit Westerners’ sentiments. We comport 
ourselves with lofty freedom without taking refuge in hyper- 
bole; and really, only a pure, finely felt poetry can articulate 
the genuine virtues of outstanding men, those whose perfec- 
tions can be perceived only when they have passed beyond, 
when their individual foibles no longer annoy us and the 
consequences of their activities still stand, daily and hourly, 
before our eyes. The poet paid off a part of this debt not 
long ago, at a festive celebration in the presence of the Most 
Exalted [Empress], by offering wishes for happiness in his 
own convivial fashion.” 

The Book of Hafiz.” If all those who use Arabic and 
related languages were born and raised as poets, one might 
imagine that exceptional spirits beyond number would emerge 
within such a nation. But if such a people recognises merely 
seven poets of the first rank in five hundred years, then we 
need to accept such an observation with deep respect, for it 
alone makes it possible for us to enquire on what such excel- 
lence really is based. 

Inasmuch as it’s possible to discharge, this task may very 
well be reserved too for the future Divan. For, to speak only 


90 ‘The poet’ is Goethe himself, and the occasion, a masque on 18 
December 1818 in Weimar, in the presence of the Empress Mother Maria 
Feodorovna. 


91 This is the second book of the Divan. 
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of Hafiz, admiration of him and partiality for him increase 
the more one gets to know him. The most felicitous natural- 
ness, high culture, effortless facility and the pure conviction 
that one gives people pleasure only when one sings to them 
what they would most enjoy hearing in comfort and ease 
while at the same time occasionally slipping to them things 
which are heavy, hard and unpalatable. If those in the know 
glimpse an image of Hafiz in the following poem, this attempt 
will gladden the Western poet exceedingly. 


TO HAFIZ” 


You already know what everyone wants and have under- 
stood it well: for longing” holds us all, from the dust- 
speck to the throne, in mighty bonds. 


It hurts so and yet afterwards it is good, who can strug- 
gle against it? If one breaks his neck, another remains 
emboldened. 


Pardon, Master, as you know that often I presume when 
she tears her eyes away, that strolling cypress.” 

Like root-tendrils her foot creeps on and forms liaisons 
with the ground; like light cloud her greeting melts, like 
the east wind her breath. 


That all urges us mysteriously where lock” upon lock 
is tousled, swells up curling in brown profusion, then 
murmurs in the wind. 


92 Poem 27 in The Book of Hafiz, the second book of the Divan. 


93 ‘Longing’ (Sehnsucht) is a key theme in the Divan, as already shown 
in Book 1, Poem 17. 


94 ‘Cypress’ is a standard figure for the beloved in all his or her grace. 


95 The motif of the locks of the beloved’s hair, much favoured by Hafiz 
will be further developed in The Book of Love (e.g., Poem 33). 
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Now the brow opens up in its clarity, to smooth out 
your heart, you hear a song so glad and true, to lay your 
mind down in it. 


And when lips move in the most fetching way they set 
you free at once to lay yourself in shackles down. 


The breath will return no more, soul fleeing to soul, 
scents coil themselves through the happiness, invisibly 
cloudily drawing.” 


But when all-consumingly it burns, then you reach for 
the cup; the cup-bearer” runs, the cup-bearer comes for 
a first and a second time. 


His eye flashes, his heart trembles. He is hoping for 
instruction” from you, to hear you when wine exalts 
your mind to its sublimest sense. 


For him the space of the worlds falls open. Salvation 
and order deep within, his breast swells, his down” 
darkens, he has become a young man. 


And if you have no secret left that encompasses heart 
and world, you offer hints'” both true and fond so that 
the meaning may unfold. 


96 This beautiful line (Unsichtbar wolkig ziehend), at once dense and 
evocative, demonstrates just how closely Goethe echoes the particular 
expressive qualities of Persian poetry. 


97 The cup-bearer (sägi in Arabic and Persian), often evoked in the 
ghazal, is a standard figure, at once a disciple and an object of desire (as 
well as a youth eager for instruction). 


98 The cup-bearer lingers in the hope of garnering some wisdom from 
the (increasingly tipsy) poet and sage. 


99 ‘down’ signifies the onset of maturity. Sufis often practised a kind 
of cult of the ‘beardless youth’ that entailed a rapt gaze at a handsome 
young man in which a sublimated sexual longing sought ‘the beauty of 
God’ in human form. 

100 ‘hints’: Goethe here alludes to the Sufi practice whereby the master 
taught not only by words but by gestures and hints (isbarät in Arabic); for 
example, by casting the glance upwards instead of merely saying ‘heaven’. 
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So, too, that the princely hoard from the throne may not 
be lost to us, give the Shah'"' a goodly word, and give 
the vizier one too. 


All this you know and you sing it today, and you'll sing 
it again tomorrow. So may your friendship companion 
us through life both rough and genial. 


The Book of Love would swell considerably if six loving 
couples stepped forth in their various joys and sorrows; and 
still others might appear alongside them with greater or lesser 
clarity out of the murky past. Wamiq and ‘Asra’, for exam- 
ple, of whom no further notice exists beyond their names, 
might be introduced in the following manner: 


Yes, love is a great gain! 

Who could find a lovelier? 

You don’t grow mighty, you don’t get rich; 
Yet you become like the greatest hero. 

Of Wamigq and of ‘Asra’ one might speak 
As well as of the prophets. 

One cannot speak but only name them: 
Everyone must know their names. 

But what they did, what they plied 
Nobody knows! Just that they loved - 
We do know that. Enough said! 

When Wamig and ‘Asra’ are asked about.” 

This book is no less prone to symbolic digression, which can 
scarcely be avoided in the Orient. The man of wit, dissatisfied 
with what is presented to him, regards everything offered to 
his senses as a disguise behind which a higher life of the spirit 


tor Rulers and their viziers often summoned Sufi masters to court in 
order to benefit by their wisdom and perception; and sometimes, too, for 
the pleasure of being scolded and rebuked by them. 


102 This is Poem 29 in The Book of Love of the Divan. 
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lies mischievously and stubbornly concealed for the purpose 
of drawing us on and luring us into more exalted regions. If 
a poet proceeds here with measure and deliberation, it can 
be legitimate to take pleasure in this and to test one’s pinions 
on bolder flights. 

The Book of Reflections'” expands daily for him who 
dwells in the Orient; for there everything is reflection, waver- 
ing between the sensual and the suprasensual, without ever 
settling decisively on one or the other. The meditation which 
is urged upon one is of an idiosyncratic sort; it isn’t dedicated 
solely to cleverness, even if this does make the strongest 
claims, but it is directed at the same time towards those 
points at which the strangest problems of earthly life stand 
starkly and pitilessly before us and oblige us to bend the 
knee before chance, before providence and its unsearchable 
decrees, and to express unqualified acceptance as the highest 
political, ethical and religious law. 

Book of Ill-bumour.'” If the other books grow, the same 
privilege should be extended to this one. But cheerful, grace- 
ful, judicious ingredients have to be collected beforehand 
so the outbursts of ill-humour can be tolerable. Good will to 
men in general and benevolent and charitable feelings bind 
earth to heaven and make ready a paradise bestowed on 
humankind. By contrast, ill-humour is forever egotistical, it 
is made up of unappeasable demands; it is presumptuous, 
pushy and pleases no one, scarcely even those who are seized 
by the same feeling. Nevertheless, no human being can always 
restrain himself from such outbursts; indeed, he’s doing well 
if he aims to puncture his displeasure in this way, especially 
over some activity that’s been hindered or impaired. This 
particular book could have been much stronger and richer; 
however, we have set much aside in order to avoid bad 
feeling. Here we merely observe that those same utterances, 


103 This is Tefkir Nameh, the fourth book of the Divan. 


104 Rendsch Nameh, the fifth book of the Divan, i.e., ranj, a Persian 
word meaning ‘care, pain, turmoil, annoyance’, etc. 
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which for the moment seem questionable but which in the 
long term will prove innocuous, will be gathered up with 
cheerfulness and benevolence and saved under the rubric 
Paralipomena for future years. 

Here we take the opportunity to speak about overbearing 
arrogance and, first and foremost, how it manifests itself in 
the Orient. The ruler himself is first in arrogance, seeming 
to exclude all others. Everyone stands in his service; he is his 
own commander, no one commands him, and his own will 
constructs the rest of the world so that he can be compared 
with the sun, indeed, with the cosmos. Even so, it’s striking 
that at the same time he is compelled to select a co-regent 
who stands at his side in this unbounded sphere and keeps 
him seated on the throne of all the worlds. This is the poet 
who works with him and alongside him and who exalts him 
far above other mortals. Should a number of like talents 
gather at his court, he gives them a king of the poets and in 
that way he acknowledges the highest talent as in his image. 
But the poet is encouraged, even led, by this to think as highly 
of himself as of his prince and to feel that he shares in own- 
ership of the greatest excellence and felicity. He’s fortified in 
this by the limitless gifts he receives, the wealth he accumu- 
lates and the effect he exercises. He becomes so firmly set in 
this way of thinking that any failure of his hopes drives him 
crazy. For his Shah-nameh Firdowsi expects sixty thousand 
pieces of gold, relying on an earlier statement of his emperor, 
but when he gets only sixty thousand pieces of silver instead, 
he splits the sum into three parts while sitting in his bath, 
gives one to the courier, another to the bath attendant and 
spends the third part on sherbets; then, with a few scurrilous 
lines of abuse, he at once cancels all the encomia which for 
so many years he had lavished on the Shah. He flees, goes 
into hiding, refuses to be recalled; instead, he passes his own 
hatred on to his relatives so that his sister scorns and refuses 
to accept a substantial gift sent by the placated Sultan but 
which arrived unfortunately only after Firdowsi’s death. 
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If we wished to develop all this a bit further we’d say that 
from the throne down, and descending step by step to the 
dervish on the street corner, everyone is found to be crammed 
with arrogance, filled with worldly as well as spiritual pride 
which springs out vehemently and at once at the slightest 
provocation. 

With respect to this ethical defect, if it can be considered 
such, the West looks quite wonderful. Modesty is really a 
social virtue; it betokens great refinement; it is self-denial 
directed outwardly but which, resting on a great inner sense 
of worth, is regarded as the highest of human qualities. Hence 
we hear that the rabble always praises modesty in the most 
eminent men, without dwelling particularly on other quali- 
ties. But modesty is always bound up with dissimulation and 
a kind of fawning which is all the more efficacious in that 
without the least impertinence it benefits the other by leaving 
him undisturbed in his comfortable self-regard. And yet, 
what is termed good society consists in an ever-increasing 
denial of oneself so that in the end, society itself becomes 
utterly null; it then has to cultivate talent in order that we 
may satisfy our own vanity by learning how to flatter the 
vanity of others. 

Nevertheless, we’d like to reconcile our compatriots to 
the arrogant presumptions of our own Western poet.'” A 


10° shouldn’t be missing from the 


certain boastful ostentation 
Divan if its Oriental character is to be expressed to some 
degree. 

The poet couldn’t lapse into disagreeable presumption 
against the upper classes. His fortunate position raised him 
above every struggle with despotism. The world agrees with 
the praise which he was able to bestow on his princely 
benefactors. The lofty persons with whom he stood once in 


relationship were praised and are still praised. In fact, one 


105 As usual, Goethe refers to himself here as ‘the poet’ or the “Western 
poet’. 
106 German Aufschneiderey. 
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can reproach the poet that the share of encomia in his Divan 
is not sufficiently abundant. 

But with respect to the Book of Ill-Humour one would 
really like to find things in it to reprove. Every vexed fellow 
expresses himself too blatantly — his personal expectations 
haven’t been met, his merit hasn’t been recognised! Yes, he 
too! He’s not constrained from above but he suffers from 
below and from the side. An importunate, often shallow, 
often vicious rabble with its choirmasters cripples his activ- 
ity; initially he girds himself with pride and disdain but then, 
too sharply stung and harried, he feels himself strong enough 
to hew his way through. 

But just as we are about to intimate to him that he can 
soften many a presumption by having recourse in the final 
instance, with wit and feeling, to his Beloved, he humbles, 
nay, annihilates, himself before her. The reader’s heart and 
mind will chalk this up to his credit. 

The Book of Wisdom'” should swell out before the others; 
it is quite closely related to the Books of Reflections and Ill- 
Humour. Oriental maxims, however, contain the distinctive 
character of their poetic art as a whole in that they very often 
bear upon sensuous and visible objects; and amongst these 
are many which one might rightly call laconic parables. This 
category is the most difficult for Westerners since our sur- 
roundings seem too dry, regulated and prosaic. Even so, old 
German proverbs, in which the sense is shaped into simile, 
could be our model here. 

The Book of Timur.'” This really should be set on a good 
foundation, and perhaps several years must pass, so that an 
exalted view of tremendous historical events no longer dis- 
torts our view. This tragedy might be lightened if one decided 
to let Nasreddin Hoja, the dread world-destroyer’s jocular 
companion in both tent and battlefield, step forward from 


107 The Hikmet Nameh, the sixth book of the Divan. 


108 The Timur Nameh, the seventh book of the Divan. Timur (also 
known as Tamburlaine) may be seen as a surrogate for Napoleon. 
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time to time.'” Pleasant hours, free fancy, offer the best sup- 
port. We here append a sampling of these little tales which 
have been transmitted to us. 


Timur was an ugly fellow; he was blind in one eye and lame 
in one foot. One day when Hoja was with him, Timur 
scratched his head - it was time for a haircut — and com- 
manded that the barber be summoned. After he’d shaved 
his head the barber put a mirror in Timur’s hand, as usual. 
Timur looked at himself in the mirror and found his appear- 
ance exceedingly ugly. He started to weep over this, Hoja 
began to weep too, and the two of them went on weeping for 
a few hours. At this one of Timur’s companions comforted 
him and entertained him with strange tales so that he might 
forget everything. Timur stopped crying but Hoja did not; 
in fact, he began crying even more strongly. At last Timur 
said to Hoja: ‘Listen! I looked in the mirror and I saw how 
ugly I was. I was saddened by this because not only am I 
emperor but I also have great property and many slaves, 
and yet, Iam so very ugly; that’s why I cried. But why do you 
keep on crying without cease?’ Hoja replied, ‘If you looked 
in the mirror just once and at the sight of your own face you 
couldn’t stand looking at yourself, what should we do who 
have to look at your face by day and by night? If we don’t 
weep, who should? That’s why I wept.’ Timur was beside 
himself with laughter. 

The Book of Suleika. This is the strongest part of the 
entire collection and might well be considered closed. The 
breath and spirit of a passion which wafts through all of it 
aren’t easy to recover and yet, their return, like that of a fine 
vintage, can at least be awaited in hope and humility. 

Even so, we may add some observations on the 


109 Nasr al-Din Hoja is a clownish figure to whom many jokes and 
antics are attributed in Turkish popular and folk literature; he was often 
portrayed as a boon companion or jester to Timur. 
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demeanour of our Western poet in this book. Following the 
example of many of his eastern precursors he remains aloof 
from the Sultan. As a frugal dervish he may even compare 
himself with the prince; for the thoroughgoing beggar is a 
kind of king. Poverty prompts audacity. Not to acknowledge 
the value of worldly goods, to ask for none of them, or at 
least very little, is his resolve, and this produces an utterly 
carefree sense of contentment. Instead of chasing after anxi- 
ety-provoking possessions, he bestows lands and treasures in 
his thoughts and mocks anyone who once really owned and 
then lost such things. Our poet has truly pledged himself to 
voluntary poverty in order to step forth all the more proudly 
for there is a maiden involved and for her sake that poverty 
is sacred and ever-present before him. 

And yet, he boasts of a still greater lack: youth has left 
him. He decks his old age, his grey hair, with Suleika’s 
love, not in some foppish and impertinent fashion''’- no! 
but in the certainty that she returns his love. She, so rich in 
brilliance, can value brilliance of mind, which brings youth 
to early fruition and rejuvenates old age. 

The Book of the Cup-Bearer.''' Neither the immoderate 
inclination to wine, half forbidden as it is, nor tender feelings 
for the beauty of a growing boy should be scanted in the 
Divan; however, the latter will be treated quite chastely in 
conformity with our customs. 

The reciprocal attraction of youth and old age actually 
points to an authentically pedagogical relationship. A child’s 
passionate inclination for an old man is not at all a rare 
phenomenon but it is a rarely exploited one. We permit the 
relationship of the grandson with the grandfather, or that of 
the late-born heir with the tenderly astonished father. The 
intelligence of children really develops in such relationships; 
they become aware of the dignity, experience and power of 
the older person; here pure-born souls feel the need of a 


rro German nicht geckenhaft zudringlich. 
11r Saki Nameh, the ninth book of the Divan. 
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reverential inclination; old age is stirred and held fast. If 
youth feels and employs its superiority to attain childish 
goals and satisfy childish needs, we are reconciled by its 
graceful charm combined with precocious mischievousness. 
Nevertheless, there is something profoundly moving about 
a boy’s sense of ever striving onward when he is stirred by the 
lofty spirit of old age and, in amazement at himself, has 
the presentiment that he too is capable of fostering something 
comparable within himself. We sought to indicate such lovely 
relations in the Book of the Cup-Bearer and to set out con- 
temporary instances as well. Sa‘di has, however, preserved 
some examples for us, the delicate tenderness of which - 
universally acknowledged as they are — offers us the most 
thorough understanding. 

Thus he relates the following in his Rose Garden:''* “When 
Mahmud, the king of Khwarezm, made peace with the 
king of Chatta [Cathay], I went into the church''’ at Kashgar 
(a city of the Uzbeks or Tartars) where, as you know, school 
is held; and there I saw a boy utterly lovely in form and face. 
He held a grammar book in his hand in order to learn to 
speak well and correctly. He read out loud as one example of 
a rule: daraba Zaydun ‘Amran (‘Zayd beat ‘Amr’).''* ‘Amram 
is in the accusative. (These names serve here as general appel- 
lations of adversaries, just as Germans say ‘Hinz’ or ‘Kunz.’) 
When he had repeated these words a few times, so as to imprint 
them on his memory, I said to him, ‘Khwarezm and Chatta 
have at last made peace, so should Zayd and ‘Amr keep on 
fighting one another?’ The boy laughed charmingly and asked 
what country I came from. When I replied that I came from 
Shiraz, he asked whether I knew any of Sa‘di’s writings by 
heart, for he was very fond of the Persian language. 


112 For the original story, which is quite different from Goethe’s 
version, see The Gulistan of Sa‘di, trans. Wheeler M. Thackston 
(Bethesda: Ibex, 2008), pp. 114-6. 


113 Inthe original tale, it is of course a mosque which the narrator enters. 
114 The sentence, in Arabic, is a typical example from a grammar book. 
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I replied: ‘Just as you have given yourself heart and mind 
to the study of grammar, out of your love for pure language, 
so too has my heart given itself wholly to you in love, such 
that the image of your nature has stolen the image of my 
reason.’ He looked at me attentively as though he wanted 
to determine whether the words I’d spoken were the poet’s or 
expressed my own feelings. But I went on, ‘You have caught 
the lover’s heart in a net, as did Zayd. We would go about 
happily with you but you are hostile and ill disposed against 
us, like Zayd against ‘Amr.’ But he replied to me with embar- 
rassed diffidence in verses from my own poems and I had 
the benefit of being able to recite the most beautiful of them 
all to him; and so we passed several days together in such 
graceful exchanges. But when the court got ready to depart 
once more and we prepared to take our leave early in the 
morning, one of our travelling companions said to him, “That 
is Sa’di himself after whom you were asking.’ 

The boy came running swiftly, placed himself before me 
in a friendly but reverent manner, and expressed the wish 
to have known who I was earlier. He said, ‘Why didn’t you 
disclose yourself to me that day and say, “I’m Sa‘di” so that 
I might offer you fitting tribute to the best of my ability and 
lay my humble service at your feet?’ I answered, ‘When I 
looked upon you, I could not utter the words “I am he”, my 
heart broke open towards you like a rose which is beginning 
to bloom.’ He went on to ask whether it might not be possi- 
ble for me to stay a few more days so that he could learn 
something of art and scholarship from me, but I replied, ‘It 
cannot be; for here I see eminent people sitting between great 
mountains but Pd be happy to have a cave somewhere in the 
world and remain inside it.’'’ At this he seemed to be a bit 
sad and so I asked why he didn’t betake himself to the city 


115 In the original, Sa‘di quotes the following verse, ‘I saw a great one 
in the mountains who had renounced the world and lived in a cave’ 
[Buzurgi didam andar kihsari qina‘at kardeh az dunya be-ghäri], which 
makes more sense than Goethe’s version; cf. Gulistan, p. 116. 
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where he could free his heart from the bondage of melan- 
choly and live more cheerfully. He replied that there were 
indeed many lovely and charming sights in the city but that 
it was also so muddy and slippery that even elephants could 
slip and fall. ‘And I too [he said] wouldn’t remain on a firm 
footing if faced with such wicked examples.’ When we’d 
spoken we kissed one another on face and forehead and took 
our leave. And what the poet wrote was true: ‘Lovers at part- 
ing are like beautiful apples: a cheek which presses against 
another cheek reddens with liveliness and pleasure and yet, 
the cheek on the other side is pale with a wasting sorrow.’ 

In another passage the same poet recounts:''® 

‘In my youth I formed a firm and lasting friendship with 
a youth like myself. In my eyes his brow was like the heavens 
to which we turn when we pray as to a magnet. His compan- 
ionship was the best gain of all my wheeling and dealing. 
I hold that no human being on earth could be compared with 
him in demeanour, uprightness and honour, though amongst 
the angels there might be one. After I had enjoyed such 
friendship I lost it and after his death it seemed wrong for 
me to confer my love on another. For his foot was caught 
unawares in the snare of his fate so that he had to hasten 
to his grave. I sat and I lay at his grave like a watchman for 
a good spell and uttered laments over his death and our 
separation which I myself as well as others still find moving.’ 

The Book of Parables.'' Even though Western nations 
have made much of the riches of the Orient their own, still 
there remains much to be gleaned here, and we present what 
follows as a way of indicating that. 

Parables, like other Oriental poetic modes which relate 
to manners, can be divided rather handily into three differ- 
ent categories: ethical, moral and ascetic. The first category 
includes episodes and intimations which refer to people and 
their circumstances generally without expressing a view as to 
116 For the original, see Gulistan, p. 117. 

117 The tenth book of the Divan. 
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what is good and what bad. Nevertheless, that is presupposed 
in excellent fashion by the second category in which the audi- 
tor is presented with a rational choice. The third category, 
by contrast, affixes a decisive constraint: the ethical prompt- 
ing becomes commandment and law. These give rise to a 
fourth category which represents the marvellous directions 
and dispensations which emerge out of the unsearchable and 
inscrutable decrees of God; which teaches and confirms the 
genuine Islam, that unconditional submission to God’s will, 
and the conviction that no one can evade his fate once it has 
been determined. Perhaps one might even add a fifth category 
which we would have to call ‘the mystical’. It impels people 
from their former circumstances, which remain continually 
anxious and oppressive, towards union with God in this life 
and a provisional renunciation of those very goods whose 
possible loss can cause us pain. If one can sort out the various 
purposes behind all the pictorial representations of the 
Orient, much has been gained, since otherwise one always 
feels obstructed when they are jumbled together, now seeking 
out some useful purpose where none exists, but all the while 
overlooking some deeper significance. To offer striking exam- 
ples of the range of types must make The Book of Parables 
both interesting and instructive. To what end the elements 
which we’ve offered here may be directed we leave to the 
astute reader’s discretion. 

The Book of the Parsi." Multiple distractions alone have 
prevented the poet from representing the worship of sun and 
fire — seemingly so abstract and yet so gripping in practice — 
in verse to its full extent, for which the most marvellous 
materials are at hand. May he be granted the happy opportu- 
nity at some point to fill this gap! 

The Book of Paradise.’ This area of Muslim belief too 
has so many astonishingly lovely locales — paradises within 
paradises — that one would love to enter, where one would 


118 The eleventh book of the Divan. 
119 The twelfth and final book of the Divan. 
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love to dwell. Solemnity and light-heartedness intertwine so 
delightfully here and the common light of day, now transfig- 
ured, gives us wings to rise ever higher and reach the farthest 
heights. What could stop the poet from mounting Muhammad’s 
miraculous horse and soaring through all the heavens? Why 
shouldn’t he reverently celebrate that hallowed night in which 
the Qur’an was conveyed in its entirety to the Prophet from 
on high? Here too much is yet to be gained. 


OLD TESTAMENT MATTERS 


Now that I’ve cajoled myself with the sweet hope that with 
respect to both the Divan itself and its accompanying notes 
I may yet achieve a great deal of effect, I skim through my 
preparatory work which lies before me, unused and unreal- 
ised, in innumerable pages. There I come upon an essay, 
written some twenty-five years earlier, which refers to papers 
and studies which are themselves much older. 

My friends will recall from my biographical ventures!” 
that I devoted much time and attention to the First Book of 
Moses” and spent many a day of my youth strolling amongst 
the paradises of the East. To the historical books which 
followed my inclination and my zeal were also applied. The 
four last Books of Moses demanded diligent efforts and the 
essay that follows contains the peculiar results. May that 
essay be accorded a place at this point. For since all our 
peregrinations through the Orient were occasioned by the 
Holy Scriptures, we come back to them over and over as to 
springs of water, supremely vivifying even if occasionally 
muddied, coursing in concealment in the earth only to gush 
forth, pure and fresh, yet again. 


120 Goethe is referring to Book Four of his autobiography Dichtung 
und Wabrheit (‘Poetry and Truth’). 

121 Referring to the Pentateuch, i.e., Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deutoronomy. 
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ISRAEL IN THE DESERT” 


‘Then a new king ascended the throne of Egypt, who knew 
nothing of Joseph.’'” For the ruler as for his people the name 
of his benefactor had vanished; even for the Israelites them- 
selves the names of their forefathers seem to have sounded like 
ancient chimes from afar. In four hundred years the little family 
had multiplied beyond belief. The promise made by God to its 
great patriarch amid so many uncertainties had been fulfilled. 
And yet, what sort of succour did it offer? Their very numbers 
rendered them suspect to the principal inhabitants of the 
land. Attempts were made to torment, terrorise, harass and 
exterminate them and even as their stiff-necked nature armed 
them against this, they could clearly foresee their utter destruc- 
tion as they, once-free keepers of flocks, were forced to build 
strong cities with their own hands in and around the borders 
of Egypt, places which were openly intended to serve as sites 
of oppression and imprisonment for them. 

But here we pause before going any farther and toiling 
through strange, wretchedly edited books to ask what resi- 
due would be left behind as a basis, as primordial matter, of 
the four last Books of Moses, given that we find it necessary 
to recall so much as well as to keep so much at a remove? 

The original, the unique, the deepest theme of world 
history and the history of humankind, to which all else must 
be subordinate, is still the conflict between unbelief and 
belief. All epochs in which faith reigns supreme, in whatever 
form it takes, are brilliant, uplifting and fruitful for their 
own times and for posterity. But all epochs in which unbelief 
asserts its sorry triumph, in whatever form, even if it may 
strut and glitter with a spurious lustre, sink without a trace 
for posterity simply because no one likes wasting his time 
learning about what is unfruitful. 

If the first Book of Moses portrays the triumph of belief, 


122 Goethe here inserts parts of an essay he had written in 1797. 
123 Exodus 1:8. 
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the last four - Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deutoronomy 
— take unbelief as their theme. True, this unbelief doesn’t con- 
test and combat belief (which certainly doesn’t stand revealed 
in its entire fullness) in the pettiest ways but rather shoves 
obstacles in its path, step by step. Such unbelief is neither 
cured nor uprooted, either by occasional good deeds or, 
more often, by ghastly penalties; it is only temporarily stilled 
and because of that, it ever continues its slithering advance 
until it threatens to wreck, at its very inception, a sublime 
and noble enterprise undertaken on the most magnanimous 
promises of a trustworthy national God and which can never 
be fully and finally consummated. If, at least at first glance, 
the jumbled contents are distasteful to us, making the motifs 
threading the whole so tedious and grim, the books them- 
selves have become even more unendurable because of the 
markedly dour and incomprehensible way in which they have 
been put together. Everywhere we see the sweep of history 
blocked by countless interpolated laws the true cause and 
intention of which can for the most part scarcely be grasped; 
or in any case, not why they were given at a certain moment 
or, if of later provenance, why they’ve been introduced and 
inserted in this passage. It’s hard to discern why during some 
huge military campaign, already exposed to so many obsta- 
cles, the protagonists are quite intentionally and trivially 
preoccupied with multiplying all the religious ceremonial 
baggage by which every forward movement is fatally weighed 
down. It’s hard to grasp why laws are promulgated for a 
vague and unknowable future while every day and every 
hour good counsel and right action are missing, and the com- 
mander, obliged to stand on his own two feet, hurls himself 
again and again face downward to beseech favours and 
punishments from on high, both of which are merely frittered 
away so that the principal aim for a baffled people is com- 
pletely lost to sight. 

To find my way in this labyrinth I set myself the task of 
meticulously sorting out what is really narrative, whether this 
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pertains to history, fable - or both at the same time - or to 
poetry. I separated all this from whatever was taught and 
commanded. In the first category I understood all that per- 
tains to all countries and all ethical people; in the second, I 
placed whatever specifically addresses and unites the Israelites. 
I myself hardly dare to judge to what extent I’ve succeeded in 
this since at the moment I’m no longer in a position to carry 
those studies forward; instead, I’m compiling whatever I can 
display out of papers old and new, as time permits. There are 
two things to which Pd like to direct my readers’ attention. 
First, to the development of the entire story of this miraculous 
journey out of the very character of its leader who initially 
doesn’t appear in the most favourable light; and second, 
to the suspicion that the journey lasted not forty years but 
scarcely two; during which the leader whose comportment 
we were at first obliged to fault, is once again justified and 
restored to honour. But at the same time, the honour of the 
national God is rescued from the slur of hard-heartedness 
which is even less agreeable than His people’s obstinacy, and 
He is just about reinstated in His former purity. 

Let’s first of all remember the people of Israel in Egypt 
whose oppressed condition posterity is summoned to share. 
Amongst this race of the mighty tribe of Levi a powerful 
man stepped forth; a lively sense of justice and injustice char- 
acterised him. He appeared worthy of his fierce ancestors, 
of whom the patriarch [Jacob] proclaimed, “The brothers 
Simeon and Levi! Their swords are murderous weapons. My 
soul will not enter their council and my honour will not be in 
their assembly! For in their wrath they strangled the man and 
in their wickedness they ruined the oxen. Cursed be their 
fury that is so vehement, and their wrath that is so obstinate! 
I will scatter them in Jacob and strew them in Israel.’ "4 

This is wholly the spirit in which Moses manifests 


124 Genesis 49:5-7. Goethe here follows the 1545 Luther translation 
almost verbatim; cf. Die gantze Heilige Schrift (Munich: Deutscher 
Taschenbuch Verlag, 1974), vol. 1, p. 118. 
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himself. He secretly slays the Egyptian who has mistreated an 
Israelite. His patriotic assassination is discovered and he has 
to flee. One doesn’t need to look for causes in the upbringing 
of someone who commits such a deed and presents himself as 
a mere child of nature. He received the favour of a princess 
as a young boy, he was reared at court; nothing acted upon 
him; he grew into a fine, strong man but one who remained 
rough and unpolished under all circumstances. And we too 
find him to be just such a powerful, volatile, withdrawn man, 
incapable of expressing himself, in his exile as well. His bold 
fist earns him the affection of a royal priest of Midian who 
at once brings him into his family.” Now he gets to know 
the desert where one day in the future he will emerge in the 
trying role of a commander of armies. 

Before anything else let us cast a glance at the Midianites 
amongst whom Moses now finds himself. We need to ack- 
nowledge them as a great people, which like all nomadic and 
trading peoples, appears even greater than it actually is 
thanks to its many activities and its lively dispersion. We find 
Midianites on Mount Horeb, on the western side of the little 
gulf and from there toward Moab and the Arnon.'” At times 
we find them as merchants travelling in caravans through 
Canaan toward Egypt. 

Moses lived among such cultured people from now on but 
as a shepherd, withdrawn and set apart. We see him in the 
most grievous circumstances in which an exceptional man can 
find himself - a man born not for contemplation and reflec- 
tion but for action — now isolated in the wilderness but con- 
stantly preoccupied by the destiny of his people, constantly 
turned toward the god of his forefathers, and painfully aware 
of his banishment from a land which, while it isn’t the land of 
his ancestors, is at present his people’s homeland. Too weak to 
have any effect through his own physical force in this great 


125 Exodus 2:16-22. 


126 A tributary of the Dead Sea. By ‘the little gulf? Goethe presumably 
designates the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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matter, quite incapable of drawing up a plan, and even if he 
were capable of doing so, quite maladroit at undertaking a 
coherent oral discourse in which personality shows to advan- 
tage. It’s hardly surprising that so forceful a character would 
eat himself alive in such circumstances. 

In this situation the links which are maintained with his 
own people through the caravans passing to and fro can 
afford him some consolation. After much doubt and hesita- 
tion he decides to return and become the saviour of his 
people. His brother Aaron comes to him and he learns for the 
first time that the ferment amongst the populace has swelled 
precipitously. Now both brothers venture to present them- 
selves to the king as representatives. But the latter is clearly 
not at all inclined to relinquish this multitude of people 
so easily — settled for centuries in his land, initially keepers 
of flocks but then schooled in agriculture, arts and crafts, 
they had intermixed with his vassals and at the very least, 
their uncouth masses could be employed in levies for the 
erection of colossal monuments and the construction of new 
cities and fortresses — he isn’t inclined to allow them to return 
to their old autonomy. 

And so their request was turned down and during the out- 
break of the plagues, ever more urgently repeated and ever 
more stubbornly refused. But the Hebrews, now mobilised, 
with a promised land in sight which an ancient tradition had 
promised them and with hopes for independence and self- 
government, acknowledged no further duties. Under the 
guise of a general celebration, they wheedled gold and silver 
settings from their neighbours and just when the Egyptians 
supposed that the Israelites were engaged in harmless ban- 
queting, a Sicilian Vespers in reverse was set in motion.'” 
This time the stranger murdered the inhabitant, the guest 


127 This refers to the uprising of Sicilians against the French occupying 
forces on 30 March 1282. For Goethe, it was ‘in reverse’ because the 
Israelites were ‘strangers’ among the Egyptians, unlike the Sicilians under 
their overlords of Anjou. 
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the host, and guided by a cruel policy, they slew only the 
firstborn; this, in a country where the firstborn enjoys so 
many rights, for the purpose of distracting the later-born so 
as to be able to elude immediate revenge through precipitous 
flight.’** The stratagem succeeded; the murderers were not 
punished but expelled. Only later did the king muster his 
army; but these horsemen and chariots, ordinarily so terrify- 
ing to people on foot, fight an unequal battle on swampy 
ground with the lightly armed, and skimpy, rear-guard; 
indeed, very possibly with the same bold and determined 
swarms who had already had practice by carrying out that 
bold stroke of murder at large, and whom we won’t fail to 
designate, and recognise once more, by the consequences of 
their horrid acts. 

Such a fighting force and a people on the march, well 
equipped for both attack and defence, could choose more 
than one path into the Promised Land. The first choice, at 
the sea, via Gaza, was not a caravan route and could prove 
dangerous because of its well-armed and warlike inhabitants. 
The second one, though more distant, appeared to offer more 
safety as well as great advantages. It led on the Red Sea to 
Sinai, from whence there were two directions which could 
be taken. The first of these, which ran directly to the goal, 
went along a small bay through the land of the Midians 
and Moabites to the Jordan; the second one, straight through 
the wilderness, led to Kadesh; on the former route the land 
of Edom lay to the left but on this one to the right. Moses 
probably preferred the former way but he seems to have been 
directed to the second way by the clever Midianites, as we 
might think to do at the outset, when we spoke earlier of 
the sombre mood in which the portrayal of the outer circum- 
stances accompanying this exodus puts us. 

The bright night sky gleaming with countless stars, which 


128 This seems to be Goethe’s own interpretation of Exodus 12:23-30 
since in the biblical account, it is ‘the Lord’ who strikes down the first- 
born of Egypt, not the Israelites themselves. 
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Abraham was shown by his God, no longer extends its golden 
tent above us. Instead of resembling those shining lights 
of heaven, an innumerable populace sets out sullenly into a 
bleak wilderness. All gladsome phenomena have vanished; 
only tongues of fire appear at every corner, every turn. The 
Lord who called Moses out of a burning bush now moves 
on ahead of the mass of people in a dreary smoke-blaze which 
by day can be addressed as a pillar of cloud, by night as a 
fiery comet. From Mount Sinai’s cloud-capped summit light- 
ning and thunder break terrifyingly and at any infraction, 
however minor, flames burst from the earth and consume the 
outskirts of the encampment. Food and drink are ever scarcer 
and the people’s vexed longing to turn back only gets more 
anxious the less their leader can help in any fundamental way. 

Early on, even before the column reaches the Sinai, Jethro 
comes to meet his son-in-law, brings him daughters and grand- 
children, kept safe in the patriarchal tent against a time of need, 
and shows himself to be a shrewd fellow. Such a people as 
the Midianites, who follow their own course freely and know 
how to find occasions to put their strengths to use, have to be 
better formed than a people that lives under a foreign yoke and 
is constantly at loggerheads both with itself and its conditions. 
And how capable of far loftier views must the leader of that 
folk be than a morose, self-contained, upright man, who feels 
himself born to action and command but to whom nature 
has denied the tools for such hazardous handiwork. 

Moses couldn’t rise to the notion that a leader is not ubiq- 
uitous nor that he doesn’t have to do everything himself. 
On the contrary, he made the administration of his duties 
quite distasteful and burdensome to himself through his own 
personal involvement. Jethro is the first who opens his eyes 
to this; he helps him organise the people and direct his subor- 
dinates - something at which he himself would have certainly 
failed.'” 

Jethro may not have been considering only what was best 


129 See Exodus 18:13-27. 
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for his son-in-law and the Israelites but may have had his 
own benefit and that of the Midianites in mind as well. Moses 
now comes to him — Moses whom he took in earlier as a 
fugitive and until recently counted among his servants and 
retainers — at the head of a huge throng which has left its 
former habitation to seek a new territory and which spreads 
terror and dread wherever it goes. 

It can’t elude this perceptive man that the quickest route 
for the children of Israel goes through the holdings of the 
Midianites, that this march will encounter his people’s flocks 
at every turn, will infringe its settlements and indeed, come 
smack up against its well-appointed cities. The principles 
governing such a nomadic people aren’t mysterious: they are 
founded on the right of conquest. It doesn’t proceed without 
resistance and in all resistance it sees injustice; whoever defends 
what is his is an enemy who can be destroyed without mercy. 

To envision the fate to which a populace would be exposed 
were such a locust swarm to roll across it didn’t take any 
unusual foresight. And here the suspicion first begins to dawn 
that Jethro counselled against the best and quickest way and 
persuaded him to take the way straight through the wilder- 
ness. This suspicion is strengthened since Hobab never stirs 
from his brother-in-law’s side until he sees him well down 
the recommended path; in fact, he even accompanies him 
farther in order to keep the line of march safely away from 
the dwellings of the Midianites. 

The departure of which we’re speaking occurred just 
fourteen months after the exodus from Egypt. Along the 
way the people designated a spot where they had under- 
gone great trials because of their wantonness by the name 
‘Craving-Graves’. Then they proceeded toward Hazaroth 
and camped further along in the wilderness of Paran. The 
course they took remains beyond doubt. They were now 


130 Gelüstgräber, i.e., ‘the graves of greed’ [gibroth hatta’avah], where 
‘they buried the people who had been greedy for meat.’ Cf. Numbers 
11:34. 
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approaching the goal of their journey; only the mountain 
stood in their way which separated the land of Canaan from 
the wilderness. They decided to send scouts out and in the 
meantime moved closer to Kadesh. And here the envoys 
returned, bringing tidings of the land’s great excellence but 
unfortunately of the fearsome inhabitants as well. Now there 
arose, however, a grievous division and the strife between 
belief and unbelief began anew. 

Unfortunately Moses had even less talent as a field com- 
mander than as a ruler. During the battles against the 
Amalekites, he betook himself up a mountain to pray while 
Joshua at the head of the army finally won the victory which 
had been long shifting back and forth between the two forces. 
Now, at Kadesh, another difficult situation arose. Joshua 
and Caleb, the pluckiest of the twelve emissaries, counselled 
attack, calling out, confident of winning the territory. But 
meanwhile fear and alarm are stirred up on all sides through 
exaggerated descriptions of the armed and gigantic inhabi- 
tants of the land; the army is cowed, refuses to budge. Moses 
yet again is unable to help; at first he musters them but then 
an attack from this side strikes him as hazardous. He pro- 
poses to move eastward. At this point it may appear ignoble 
to that upright element in the army to abandon such a 
serious and painstakingly elaborated plan towards this long 
hoped-for goal. They band together and actually climb the 
mountain. Moses remains behind; the Ark of the Covenant 
is not set in motion and so it isn’t fitting for either Joshua or 
Caleb to lead these bolder spirits. Enough! The unsupported, 
high-handed vanguard is beaten down, restlessness spreads. 
The people’s annoyance, which has led so often before to out- 
bursts — the several mutinies in which even Aaron and Miriam 
took part — breaks out again even more violently and bears 
witness to how unfit Moses is for his mighty calling. Indeed, 
this is not even in question; it is irrefutably confirmed by 
the testimony of Caleb, that in this position it’s not merely 
possible but indispensable to press into the land of Canaan, 
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to take possession of Hebron and the terebinth-trees of 


131 to capture the holy grave of Abraham and thereby 


Mamre, 
create a goal as well as a centre-point and support for the 
entire endeavour. But, on the other hand, what harm must 
befall the wretched people if it is decided abruptly and reck- 
lessly to abandon the plan which Jethro - not wholly disin- 
terestedly but not entirely treacherously — had suggested and 
which had been followed up to now? 

The second year, calculated from the exodus out of Egypt 
to the present, wasn’t yet over and before the end of it - late 
enough in any case — the possession of the fairest portion of 
the promised land had been envisioned; only the inhabitants, 
on the alert, had slammed the door shut and so, where now 
to turn? Having advanced far enough to the north, it was 
necessary to travel to the east to strike the path at last which 
should have been taken in the first place. But right here, in 
the east, lay the land of Edom encircled by mountains; a 
right of passage was requested which the cunning Edomites 
countered by suggesting they go around. To fight their way 
through wasn’t advisable; and so they had to be satisfied with 
a detour, with the mountains of Edom to their left, and here 
the journey proceeded for the most part without difficulty; 
there were but a few stops — Oboth, Iyim — before reaching 
Sared brook, the waters of which flow into the Dead Sea, and 
then the Arnon.'” In the meantime, Miriam and Aaron had 
died too not long after they had risen up against Moses. 

From the Arnon brook onward all went even better than 
before. The people saw that they were for the second time 
close to the goal of all their desires and in a region which 
offered few obstacles; here it was possible to surge forward 
en masse and overwhelm, despoil and expel the people who 
had forbidden them free passage. They advanced and the 
Midianites, the Moabites, and the Amorites were assailed in 
the finest of their habitations; indeed, the first of these (the 
131 See Genesis 13:18. 

132 For Oboth and Iyim, see Numbers 33:43-45. 
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Midianites) were exterminated — what Jethro had plotted to 
avert — the left bank of the Jordan was taken, a few restless 
tribes allowed to settle there; in the meantime, however, 
while laws were promulgated and regulations drawn up, in 
the usual fashion, there was a hesitation to cross the Jordan. 
Amid these deliberations Moses himself died, as Aaron had 
died; and unless we’re very much mistaken, Joshua and Caleb 
thought it good to bring the leadership of a limited man, 
over several years, to an end and to despatch him along the 
path of those many unfortunates whom he had despatched 
earlier; to bring the matter to a conclusion and to set about 
seriously taking possession of the entire right bank of the 
Jordan and the land alongside.'” 

It will easily be granted that the account as here presented 
brings the progress of amomentous undertaking quickly and 
consistently into the mind’s eye; and yet, credibility as well 
as approval won’t be so immediately granted because my 
account has that military expedition, which the explicit letter 
of Holy Scripture stretches out over many years, brought to 
a conclusion in short order. So we have to give the reasons 
which we believe justify such a wide divergence; and this 
cannot come about in any better fashion than by directing 
our observations both to that stretch of land which that mass 
of people had to traverse, and to the amount of time which 
any caravan requires for such a passage, and simultaneously 
to compare and assess what has been handed down to us by 
tradition in this particular instance. 

We pass over the march from the Red Sea up to Sinai; we 
leave allthat occurred in the area of the mountain as it stands. 
We note merely that the bulk of the populace set out from the 
base of Sinai on the twentieth day of the second month in 


133 The suggestion that Joshua and Caleb murdered Moses, which 
seems to have sprung from Goethe’s own fevered imagination, has no 
basis in the biblical texts. Freud later applauded it as an astute insight 
in his ‘Der Mann Moses und die monotheistische Religion’ in Werke aus 
den Jahren 1932-1939, ed. Anna Freud (Frankfurt, 1972, pp. 101-246). 
Moses and Monotheism (London: The Hogarth Press, 1939), p. 144. 
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the second year of the exodus from Egypt. From there to the 
wilderness of Paran they had barely forty miles to cover, a 
distance which a laden caravan can cover handily in five 
days. Permitting the entire file time to catch up now and then, 
along with adequate days to rest, and even allowing for 
further stops, they could reach the area of their destination 
in twelve days, which then also agrees with the Bible and 
with conventional opinion. Here the envoys are despatched, 
the entire people move only a little bit onward up to Kadesh, 
whereupon the envoys return after forty days and right at 
this point, after a move towards war goes wrong, they under- 
take negotiation with the Edomites. Allow as much time 
for this negotiation as you will, it really can’t be stretched 
beyond thirty days. The Edomites reject the free passage and 
it isn’t advisable for Israel to linger long in so hazardous a 
position. If the Canaanites had agreed with the Edomites — 
one from the North, the other from the East - to pour forth 
out of their mountains, the Israelites would have faced a 
grim situation. 

The historical narrative doesn’t pause even here but the 
decision is made at once to go around the mountain of Edom. 
Now the circuit around the mountain of Edom, first going 
south, then heading north, up to the brook Arnon is scarcely 
forty miles, which can be covered in five days. If we also add 
those forty days in which the mourning for Aaron occurred, 
we still come to six months out of the second year [to account] 
for every sort of delay and hesitation, over and above those 
marches which would bring the children of Israel successfully 
to the Jordan. Where then do the remaining thirty-eight years 
fit in? 

These have given the exegetes a lot of trouble, as have the 
forty-one stops, among which are fifteen which the account 
tells us nothing about but which, interpolated into the list, 
have caused geographers much grief. The stopping places 
which have been inserted stand in a relationship, at once 
felicitous and fabulous, with the superfluous years. Thus, 
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sixteen places, of which we know nothing, and thirty-eight 
years, about which we also know nothing, give us the best 
opportunity to wander together with the children of Israel in 
the wilderness. 

We juxtapose the stopping places of the historical account 
which became noteworthy because of events with the stop- 
ping places on the list whose empty names can then quite 
easily be distinguished from those which possess historical 


content. 


The Stopping-Places of the Children of Israel in the 
Wilderness'** 


Historical Accounts in Exodus, List of Stopping-Places 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy according to Numbers 33 

Ramses 

Succoth 

Etham 
Hahiroth Hahiroth 

Migdol 

Through the sea. 
Marah, Wilderness of Sur Marah, Wilderness of Etham 
Elim Elim. Twelve wells 

At the (Red) Sea 
Wilderness of Sin Wilderness of Sin 

Dophkah 

Alush 
Rephidim Rephidim 
Sinai Desert Sinai Desert 
Graves of Greed Graves of Greed 
Hazeroth Hazeroth 

Rithmah 
Kadesh in Paran Rimmon-parez 

Libnah 

Rissah 

Kehelathah 

Mt. Shapher 

Haradah 


134 I have changed the place-names as Goethe gives them to agree with 
the spellings in The New English Bible, pp. 190-2. 
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Makheloth 
Tahath 
Tarah 
Mithcah 
Hashmonah 
Moseroth 
Bene-jaakan 
Hor-haggidgad 
Jotbatehah (Talhbatha) 
Ebronah 
Ezion-geber 
Kadesh, Wilderness of Zin Kadesh, Wilderness of Zin 
Mt. Hor, borders of Edom Mt. Hor, borders of Edom 
Zalmonah 
Punon 
Oboth Oboth 
Iyim 
Dibon-gad 
Almon-diblathaim 
Mt. Abarim Mt. Abarim, Nebo 
Brook Zared 
This side of the Arnon 
Mathana 
Nahaliel 
Bamoth 
Mt. Pispa 
Jahzah 
Hesbon 
Sihan 
Basan 
Moabite territory at the Jordan Moabite territory at the Jordan 


What we must point out above all else at this point, however, 
is that the narrative takes us straight from Hazeroth to Kadesh 
while the list, by contrast, omits Kadesh beyond Hazeroth 
and only introduces it into the interpolated sequence of names 
after Ezion-geber and in this way brings the wilderness of 
Zin into contact with the small arm of the Arabian gulf of 
the ocean.'” The exegetes have gone seriously astray on this 
point; certain of them assume that there are two Kadeshes 


135 Again, by the ‘arabischer Meerbusen’, Goethe presumably refers to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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while others - indeed, the majority of them — accept only one; 
this latter opinion is not in doubt. 

The historical narrative, when we’ve separated it painstak- 
ingly from all the inserted bits, speaks of a Kadesh in the 
wilderness of Paran and immediately thereafter of a Kadesh 
in the wilderness of Zin; the envoys are sent away from the 
first of these, while the whole mass of the people is sent away 
from the second after the Edomites have forbidden them 
passage through their land. From this it’s clear that this is one 
and the same place; for the proposed march through Edom 
was a result of the misfired attempt to enter into the land of 
Canaan from this side. As is clear from other passages, the 
two wildernesses that are mentioned abut one another: Zin 
lies more northerly, Paran more to the south, while Kadesh is 
set as a resting-place in an oasis between the two wildernesses. 

The thought would never have occurred to anyone to 
imagine that there were two Kadeshes were it not for the 
predicament arising from leading the Israelites around for so 
long in the wilderness. Nevertheless, those who accept only 
a single Kadesh and then want to account for a forty-year 
journey and the interpolated stopping-places are even worse; 
if they chart the journey on maps, they cannot contain their 
astonishment sufficiently in attempting to make what is 
impossible plain to see. For the eye is of course a finer judge 
of what’s unsuitable than is the inner sense. Sanson shoves 
the fourteen inauthentic stopping-places between Sinai and 
Kadesh.'** Here he can scarcely draw enough zig-zags on 
his map and yet, each stopping-place accounts for only two 
miles, a distance wholly insufficient to allow such a huge 
column of troops to heave itself into motion. 

How populated and built up this wilderness must have 
been if at every two miles resting-places with designated 
names, if not cities and towns, were to be found! What an 
advantage for the commander of an army and his people! 


136 A reference to Nicolas Sanson (1600-67), French geographer and 
the author of Geographia sacra (1652). 
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Still, this profusion in the heart of the wilderness soon botches 
matters for the geographer. From Kadesh to Ezion-geber he 
finds only five stations while on the way back to Kadesh, 
where he has to bring them, he unfortunately finds none what- 
soever. He puts a few strange cities, not even named in the 
list, in the path of these journeying folk, in the same way as 
once upon a time elephants were used to cover empty places 
on the map. Calmet, out of a need to help himself out of odd 
crossroads and backtrackings, places one part of the super- 
fluous places up against the inland sea, makes Hazeroth and 
Moseroth into a single place and finally brings his people by 
the weirdest sideways leaps to the Arnon.'” Well, who accepts 
two Kadeshes distorts the lie of the land beyond measure.'** 
For Nolin, the caravan dances a polonaise by which it ends 
up again at the Red Sea with Sinai behind it to the north.'” 
It isn’t possible to manifest less imagination, observation, 
precision and judgement than these pious, well-meaning men. 

But regarded in the most exact manner, it seems highly 
probable that the superfluous list of stopping places was 
inserted to salvage the problematic forty years. For it stands 
written in the text, which we’ve followed precisely in our 
account, that the people, having been defeated by the 
Canaanites and forbidden to pass through the land of Edom, 
proceeded on the way to the Sea of Reeds (Red Sea) towards 
Ezion-geber, going around the land of Edom. This is how the 
error came about, that they actually came to the Red Sea 
after Ezion-geber, which then probably didn’t yet exist, even 
though the text speaks of the going-around of Mount Seir 
along a named path, just as one says that the carter travels 
on Leipzig Street without his having necessarily to travel to 


137 This is Augustine Calmet (1672-1757), a Benedictine scholar, 
author of the Dictionarium historicum, geographicum et literale sacrae 
scripturae (1729). 

138 Edward Well (or Wells) (1667-1727), English mathematician, theo- 
logian and geographer. 

139 Jean-Baptiste Nolin (1686-1762), Parisian cartographer and 
engraver. 
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Leipzig because of this. If we’ve now set the superfluous 
places aside, we can also manage to deal with the superfluous 
years. We know that Old Testament chronology is artificial, 
that the entire reckoning of time can be broken down into 
discrete cycles of forty-nine years; furthermore, to produce 
these mystical epochs, many historical numbers have to be 
altered. Where to insert the six to thirty-eight years missing 
from a cycle more agreeably than into that very epoch which 
lay in such obscurity and which transpired in a chaotic and 
unknown patch? 

Without touching at all on chronology, the hardest of all 
disciplines, we wish to bring its poetic aspect into consider- 
ation in support of our hypothesis. 

Many numbers which can be termed round, sacred, 
symbolic and poetic occur in the Bible as in other ancient 
scriptures. The number seven seems to be dedicated to making, 
acting and doing, the number forty, by contrast, to con- 
templation and waiting, but even more especially to separa- 
tion. The Flood which separates Noah and his family from 
the rest of the world takes forty days; after the waters have 
risen sufficiently they course for forty days and for the same 
length of time Noah keeps the door of the ark shut fast. 
Moses spends the same time twice on Sinai, apart from his 
people; the envoys remain just that long in Canaan, and so 
too must all the people be confirmed and consecrated by 
being cut off from all other peoples for so many wearisome 
years of the same span of time. And the significance of this 
number in its full value crosses over into the New Testament: 
Christ remains in the wilderness for forty days to wait out 
the tempter. '*° 

Had we succeeded in bringing the Children of Israel from 
the Sinai up to the Jordan in a shorter span of time (even if 
we’ve taken too much account of improbable and wavering 
delays), had we rid ourselves of so many futile years and 
sterile stopping-places, then the great general would have 


140 Cf. Matthew 4:2. 
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been restored with all his valour intact, in contrast to what 
we’ve had to recall concerning him. The way in which God 
appears in these books, where He shows Himself to be both 
horrid and terrifying, would not have been so oppressive as 
well; since yet again in the Books of Joshua and Judges, 
and even beyond those, a purer patriarchal being emerges 
once more: the God of Abraham appears ever friendly to 
His own, even if for a long time the God of Moses filled us 
with revulsion and dread. We spell it out to make it clear to 
ourselves: as is the man, so too is his God. And so, in this 
connection, a few final words about the character of Moses! 

Someone might exclaim to us, ‘You have already, with 
quite excessive audacity, denied to an extraordinary man 
those very qualities — the qualities of a ruler and general — 
which made him admired in the past. What then marks him 
out? In what way does he justify so momentous a calling for 
himself? What gives him the boldness, despite unfavourable 
circumstances within and without, to press forward in such 
dealings, if he lacks the principal requirements, the indispens- 
able talents, which you with such unparalleled impertinence 
deny him?’ At this point allow us to reply. It isn’t talent, it 
isn’t skill in this or that, which makes a man of action; in 
such cases everything depends upon personality. Character 
has its basis in personality, not in talents. Talents can link up 
with character but character does not link up with them; 
for character everything is dispensable except for itself. And 
so we gladly acknowledge that Moses’s personality, from that 
first murder onward through all the cruelties to follow to his 
death, offers the supremely imposing and worthy image of a 
man who is driven by his own nature toward what is great- 
est. But such an image is utterly undone if we are looking at 
a powerful, volatile, rash man of action wandering without 
rhyme or reason for forty years with a monstrous swarm 
of his people in so small a place and in the very sight of his 
goal. Merely by shortening both the route and the time which 
he spent there we have made up for all the nasty things we 
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ventured to say about him and have set him back up in his 
rightful place. 

And so there remains nothing more for us to do but to 
repeat what we began our observations with. The Holy 
Scriptures are not harmed, any more than any other tradi- 
tion, if we apply a critical spirit to them, if we uncover their 
contradictions, and how often what is original — and better 
— has been hidden, indeed, has been distorted, by later addi- 
tions, interpolations and adaptations. The inner, the genuine 
and original, pristine value comes through all the more 
robustly and purely; and this it is too which everyone, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, looks for, takes hold of and is instructed 
by while all that’s left over he either tosses out or lets it lie 
where it falls. 


Summary Recapitulation of the second year of the Exodus 


Months Days 
Sojourn at Sinai I 20 
Journey to Kadesh 
Days at rest 


Stop on the way. Miriam’s illness 7 
Absence of the envoys 40 
Negotiations with the Edomites 30 
Journey to the Arnon 5 
Days at rest 5 
Mourning for Aaron 40 
157 


Thus, six months in total. From this it is quite clear that the 
march, with whatever delays and pauses and resistance one 
wishes calculated in, could easily arrive at the Jordan before 
the end of the second year. 
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AIDS CLOSER TO HAND 


If the Holy Scriptures bring the primeval circumstances and 
the gradual development of a significant nation vividly to 
our minds, nevertheless, men such as Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Paulus, and Heeren'*' demonstrate the nature and immediacy 
of those traditions far more than we ourselves could have 
done. And so with respect to more recent times: we derive the 
greatest benefits from the travel accounts and similar docu- 
ments which several Westerners — toilsomely and delightedly 
and not without danger — have brought home and shared 
for our rich instruction. Here we touch upon only a few men 
through whose eyes we’ve been engaged over many years in 
viewing those far-distant and exceedingly exotic objects. 


PILGRIMAGES AND CRUSADES 


These innumerable accounts are of course instructive after 
their fashion; nevertheless, they tend to confuse our imagina- 
tions — rather than to assist them — about the most character- 
istic circumstances of the East. The one-sidedness of the 
hostile Christian viewpoint limits us through its own limita- 
tions; only in more recent times has that view broadened a 
bit as we’ve gradually gotten to know the events of those 
wars through Oriental writers. At the same time we remain 
gratefully indebted to all those agitated pilgrims and crusad- 
ers since we owe the protection and preservation of our culti- 
vated European situation to their religious enthusiasm and to 
their fierce and tireless battle against aggression from the East. 
141 For Michaelis, see note 75 above; for Eichhorn, see note 3 above. 
Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Paulus (1761-1851) was Eichhorn’s successor 
and professor of oriental languages at Jena; in his biblical commentaries 
he was controversial for his vigorous espousal of ‘theological rational- 
ism’. He also published an Arabic grammar. Arnold Heeren (1760-1842) 
was a professor of philosophy, then of ancient history, in Göttingen, who 


set great emphasis on the role of economics in history; Goethe owned 
several of his books and borrowed others from the library in Weimar. 
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MARCO POLO 


Quite rightly, this outstanding man stands at the head of 
the list. His journey takes place in the second half of the 
thirteenth century; he travels to the remotest East, leads us 
into the strangest situations before which we stand aston- 
ished, so fabulous do they seem. Even if the details aren’t 
immediately clear to us, the packed account of this wide- 
ranging traveller is skilfully designed to arouse in us a sensa- 
tion of the infinite, of immensity. We find ourselves at the 
court of Kubla Khan, the successor to Genghis, who rules 
over boundless territories. For what can one make of an 
empire and its expanse of which, among much else, it can 
be said, ‘Persia is a large province which consists of nine 
kingdoms,’ and by such a standard of measurement all the 
rest is to be assessed? Hence, the residence in the north of 
China, unencompassable; the Khan’s palace, a city within 
a city; the treasures, the weapons, heaped high; officials, 
soldiers and courtiers beyond all count; and each with his 
consort summoned to banquet upon banquet. Just such a 
sojourn in just such a country! The proper means for every 
pleasure; in particular, an army of hunters and a delight in 
the hunt over vast expanses. Tame leopards, trained falcons, 
the liveliest assistants of the hunters, countless prey in heaps. 
In addition, gifts lavished and received, all year long. Gold 
and silver, jewels, pearls, every kind of precious object in the 
possession of the prince and of his favourites; all the while 
the rest of the millions of underlings have to scrape by on 
counterfeit coins." 

Were we to betake ourselves on a journey out of the capi- 
tal, we wouldn’t be able to tell where the city ends because 
of the many suburbs. Right away we come upon residence 


142 According to Marco Polo, the coinage of the Khan was neither 
of gold nor of silver but of other metals as well as of such materials 
as tree-bark; cf. his Travels, translated by Nigel Cliff (London: Penguin, 
2015), p. 124. 
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after residence, village upon village and along the majestic 
river a succession of pleasure gardens. All reckoned by days 
of travel - and not a few at that. 

The traveller commissioned by the emperor now heads 
toward other areas; he leads us across trackless deserts, then 
to provinces rich in herds, up mountain ranges, to people of 
wondrous customs and demeanour, and at the end he lets 
us gaze across ice and snow toward the eternal night of the 
Pole. Then suddenly he brings us as on a magic cloak down 
along the Indian peninsula. Beneath us we glimpse Ceylon, 
Madagascar, Java; our gaze strays to islands with weird 
names; and yet, everywhere he lets us learn so many particular 
qualities of human forms and customs, of landscapes, trees, 
plants and animals, as to vouch for the truth of his overview, 
even if much of it may seem fanciful as a fairy tale. Only a 
well-trained geographer could order and prove all this. We 
have had to be satisfied with a general impression since neither 
notes nor annotations were available to aid our first studies. 


JOHANNES VON MONTEVILLA 


His journey begins in the year 1320 and his account has come 
down to us as a book of popular history [Volksbuch], though 
unfortunately a quite shapeless one." It may be acknowl- 
edged of the author that he undertook great journeys, saw 
a great deal and saw it well, and described it accurately to 
boot. But he likes not only to ‘plough with strange heifers’ 
but to slip in fables old and new so that the true loses all 
credibility. Translated from the original Latin first into Low 
German, then into High German, the little book suffers from 
143 This is John Mandeville (1300-72), of obscure nationality, either 


English or Belgian, whose Voyage d’outre mer was influential and much 
read. 


144 The Volksbuch, or ‘People’s Book’, was a genre of popular historical 
writing, usually in prose. 


145 The allusion is to Judges 14:18. 
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new distortions of its name. Even its translator feels entitled 
to leave things out and insert others, as our own Gorres'** 
shows in his worthy book on German popular literature; and 
in this way both the pleasure and the utility of this important 
work have been lessened. 


PIETRO DELLA VALLE" 


Pietro della Valle was born in 1586 into an ancient Roman 
stock which could trace its lineage back to the noble families 
of the Roman Republic and at a time when all the kingdoms 
of Europe enjoyed a high level of intellectual culture. In 
Italy Tasso was still alive, though in grievous circumstances, 
yet his poems still had an impact on all superior minds. The 
art of poetry had spread so widely that improvisers of verse 
appeared and no young man with signs of talent could 
forebear to express himself in rhyme. Philology, grammar, 
rhetoric and style were treated in depth and so our young 
man grew up educated in all of these superior disciplines. 
Exercises with weapons both on foot and on horseback, 
the noble arts of fencing and riding, served to develop his 
physical prowess on a daily basis, along with the strength of 
character with which these are intimately linked. The savage 
impulse of earlier crusades had by now become further re- 
fined into war as an art and the essence of knighthood, with 
gallantry included as well. We observe our young man paying 
court to several beauties, particularly in his poems, but in the 
end, becoming intensely unhappy when the very lady to whom 
he has devoted himself and with whom he seriously hopes to 
be united, ignores him and yields to someone unworthy. His 


146 The reference is to Joseph Görres, Die teutschen Volksbücher 
(Heidelberg, 1807), a book which Goethe owned. 


147 He recounted his travels in his Viaggi di Pietro della Valle il Pel- 
legrino, Descritti da lui medesimo in Lettere familiari (Rome, 1650-3). 
Goethe first read him in 1806 in Italian and then, over the years 1815 to 
1819, in German translation. 
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grief is boundless; to give himself some breathing space, he 
decides to go dressed as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. 

He reaches Constantinople in 1614 where his aristocratic 
and engaging nature gains him an excellent reception. Follow- 
ing the pattern of his earlier studies, he flings himself right 
away into oriental languages, gains an overview of Turkish 
literature, customs and manners and then - though not with- 
out regretting his newly won friends — betakes himself to 
Egypt. He employs his sojourn there in tracing and tracking 
down, with the utmost seriousness, the vestiges of the world 
of antiquity in the modern world; from Cairo he moves on to 
Mount Sinai to pay his respects to the grave of St Catherine 
and then returns to Egypt’s capital as if coming back from a 
pleasure trip. 

Travelling away for a second time, he reaches Jerusalem in 
16 days (and in this way impresses upon our imaginations 
a true measure of the distance between the two cities). There, 
while paying reverence to the Holy Sepulchre, he entreats the 
Saviour, as he had previously entreated St Catherine, to free 
him from his passion; the scales fall from his eyes and he sees 
that he has been a fool, she to whom he prayed earlier is really 
the sole person to whom such reverence is due; his aversion 
to other members of the female sex has vanished, he scouts 
around for a spouse and writes to his friends, to whom he 
hopes soon to return, to seek out a worthy woman for him. 

After he has visited and worshipped in all the holy places, 
for which the recommendation of his friends in Constantin- 
ople, but in great measure the services of a Turkish porter'* 
provided to accompany him, serve him admirably, he 
journeys onward with the most complete grasp of these 
circumstances, reaches Damascus, then Aleppo, where he 
garbs himself in Syrian dress and lets his beard grow. Here 
he has a significant adventure which determines his destiny. A 
traveller joins up with him who can’t stop talking about the 


148 Goethe here uses the word capighi, derived from Turkish kapıcı 
meaning ‘porter’ or ‘concierge’. 
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beauty and kindness of a young Georgian Christian who is 
making a stopover in Baghdad with her family and Valle, in 
good Oriental fashion, falls in love with a word-picture 
towards which he now journeys eagerly. In her presence he 
feels greater affection and longing; he succeeds in winning 
over her mother and the father is consulted; but both parents 
give in only grudgingly to his tempestuous ardour; to relin- 
quish their charming and much-loved daughter strikes them 
as too great a sacrifice. Finally she does become his wife and 
at a stroke he gains the greatest treasure both for his life and 
his travels. For even though he embarked on his pilgrimage 
equipped with the science and knowledge befitting an aristo- 
crat and though in his observations he was as attentive as 
he was successful in all that directly concerns human beings 
and comported himself in all instances in an exemplary 
manner; even so, he lacked a knowledge of nature, a science 
which, at that time, was practised solely in a narrow circle 
of solemn and circumspect scholars. For this reason he can 
only partially satisfy the demands of his friends who ask for 
information about plants and trees, spices and medicaments; 


° a kind family doctor, knows 


and yet, the lovely Maani," 
about how roots and herbs and flowers grow, knows about 
the resins, balms, oils, seeds and woods which can be pur- 
chased and can provide an adequate account which serves to 
enrich her husband’s observation according to local custom. 

But this relationship is even more important in his life and 
his travels. While wholly feminine, Maani displays a charac- 
ter that is resolute and equal to every circumstance; she fears 
no danger, indeed, she looks for it and wherever she goes she 
behaves calmly and nobly. She mounts her horse like a man, 
she is skilled at reining it in and spurring it on; she remains 
ever a spirited and stirring companion. Equally important is 
the fact that while they’re underway she comes into contact 


149 “The lovely Maani’, who becomes Pietro della Valle’s wife, is learned 
in pharmacology and medicine. 
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with all the women'” and while her husband is well received 
by the men, she is housed and maintained since she knows 
how to act and busy herself, as women do, with their wives. 

At this point, however, the young couple come to enjoy 
an unfamiliar piece of good fortune for the first time in their 
wanderings through the empire of the Turks. They enter 
Persia in the thirtieth year of the reign of ‘Abbas the Second 
who, like Peter and Friedrich, merited the title ‘the Great’.'"! 
After a precarious and fear-ridden youth he became aware as 
soon as he acceded to his rule, and in the clearest possible 
way, that to protect his kingdom he had to extend its bound- 
aries and by whatever means were at hand to secure his 
internal dominion as well; at the same time, his every thought 
and wish is bent on restoring his depopulated realm with 
foreigners as well as on encouraging and facilitating the 
return of his own people through public roads and inns. He 
devotes revenues and patronage massively to innumerable 
building projects: Isfahan, ennobled as the capital, strewn 
with palaces and gardens, caravanserais and residences, for 
royal guests; a suburb constructed for the Armenians who 
in displaying their gratitude are shrewd enough to find con- 
tinual opportunities, in acting on behalf of the royal account 
as well as their own, for gaining profit and tribute for the 
prince at the same time. Another suburb for the Georgians, 
yet another for the followers of the fire-worshippers, extend 
the city still further until at last it stretches out, as limitless 
as one of our imperial centres. Roman Catholic divines, 
especially Carmelites, are received hospitably and given 
protection; less so the Greek Orthodox who appear to belong 
amongst the enemies of both Europe and Asia since they 
stand under the protection of the Turks. 


150 This is important presumably because his wife’s familiarity with the 
women gives della Valle information about their practices to which as a 
man he would not have access. 

151 Actually, ‘Abbas I ibn Muhammad Khudabanda (reigned 1587- 
1629); ‘Abbas II (reigned 1642-66) was his great-grandson. 
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Della Valle stayed for over a year in Isfahan and was 
continually active during his time there so that he could gain 
precise information about all conditions and circumstances. 
How vivid are his depictions as a result! How exact his reports! 
In the end, having sampled everything he was still missing 
the summit of all: a personal acquaintance with the emperor, 
whom he so deeply admired, along with a sense of how 
matters stood in the court, in military encounters, in the army. 

In the district of Mazandaran, on the southern coast of 
the Caspian Sea, in a quite swampy and insalubrious region, 
the restless, ever active prince had founded a large city, called 
Ferhabad, and populated it with a designated citizenry; sim- 
ultaneously he had many a mountain stronghold constructed 
in the vicinity on the heights above a valley shaped like an 
amphitheatre, not far from his Russian and Turkish enemies, 
in a spot protected by mountain ridges. There he habitually 
resided and there della Valle sought him out. He arrives with 
Maani, is well received, is presented — after a cautious and 
cunning Oriental delay — to the king, obtains his favour and 
is admitted to banquets and drinking parties where he is 
expected above all to provide an account of European condi- 
tions, customs and religious beliefs to the well-informed but 
curious prince. 

In the Orient generally but in Persia particularly, a certain 
innocence and naivety of demeanour runs through all social 
levels up to the foot of the throne. Naturally, at the upper 
level there is a distinct formality during audiences, at table 
and elsewhere; still, a sort of carnival laxity soon emerges in 
the emperor’s ambience which has quite a jocular aspect. 
When the emperor is revelling in his gardens and pavilions 
nobody may step in his boots on the carpets where the court 
happens to be. If a Tartar prince arrives, his boot is removed 
but since he is unused to standing on one leg he begins to 
wobble and now the emperor himself steps up and holds him 
until the removal is complete. Towards evening the emperor 
stands in the middle of a circle in which golden chalices filled 
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with wine circulate; several of these are of average weight 
while a few, thanks to a reinforced base, are so heavy that the 
unwitting guest spills the wine, if indeed he doesn’t drop the 
cup itself, to the enormous amusement of the ruler and others 
in the know. They keep on drinking in this circular fashion 
until one of them, no longer capable of standing upright, is 
led away or slips away at an opportune moment. At parting 
no obeisance is made to the emperor, one after another simply 
disappears until the ruler remains alone, listens for a while 
to some melancholy music and finally betakes himself to his 
bed. Still stranger stories are told coming from the harem 
where the women tickle their lord and master, wrestle with 
him and try to pin him to the rug while he tries amid uproar- 
ious laughter to defend himself and get his own back solely 
with grumbled insults. 

When we hear such rollicking things about private amuse- 
ments in the royal harem, we shouldn’t suppose that the 
prince and his ministers were idle or negligent. It wasn’t only 
the restless and active spirit of Abbas the Great which drove 
him to construct a second capital on the Caspian Sea. True, 
Ferhabad was quite favourably situated for hunting and 
other courtly enjoyments but, protected as it was by a moun- 
tain range, it was also close enough to the border that the 
emperor could hear of every movement of the Russians and 
the Turks, his arch-enemies, in a timely way and meet them 
with counter-measures. There was little to fear from the 
Russians at the moment, internally their realm was shaken 
by usurpers and princely imposters and was quite unstable. 
By contrast, the emperor had defeated the Turks some twelve 
years earlier in a most successful battle, with the result that 
he had nothing more to gain from that quarter; indeed, he 
had wrested huge tracts of land from them. Nevertheless, 
between such neighbours no genuine peace could ever be 
concluded; teasing provocations and public demonstrations 
kept both sides on continual alert. 

Even so, at this moment ‘Abbas feels impelled to quite 
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serious preparations for war. Utterly in keeping with imme- 
morial style he summons his entire army onto the ex- panses 
of Azerbaijan and it presses forward in all its divisions, on 
horseback and on foot, armed with every sort of weapon; an 
unending baggage train along with it. For each soldier brings 
his wives, children and goods along as if prepared for emigra- 
tion. Della Valle too brings his lovely Maani and her women, 
mounted on horseback, behind the army and the court, and 
the emperor praises him for this because by so doing he has 
shown himself to be a man worthy of esteem. 

When an entire nation such as this sets out massively on 
the move, it cannot be lacking in anything which it might need 
at home; and for this reason salesmen and merchants of all 
sorts tag along too, setting up temporary bazaars everywhere 
and counting on brisk business. The imperial camp may be 
likened at all times to a city in which policing and public order 
are so well arranged, and penalty so cruel, that nobody need 
forage or commandeer, let alone plunder but rather, every- 
thing must be paid for by people great and small in cash. As 
a result not only the cities which lie along the route are 
abundantly stocked with supplies but provisions as well as 
necessities pour in unstoppably from more distant provinces. 

Still, what strategic, what tactical operations might be 
expected from such organised disarray? Particularly when 
one learns that all divisions — those of tribe as well as of 
armament — mingle indiscriminately on the battlefield and - 
without anyone assigned to front, middle or rear, but just as 
chance has it - fight in a welter of confusion. For this reason, 
a fortunate victory can be easily undone and a single lost 
battle can determine the fate of a kingdom for years to come. 

On this occasion, however, no such frightful clash of 
fists or of weapons takes place. True, they press with incon- 
ceivable hardship through the mountains; but they delay, 
the foe will perish in the devastated countryside. Panicked 
alarms, hollow proclamations of victory, reel back and forth; 
fervently rejected, proudly rebuffed peace conditions, feigned 
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pugnacity, crafty stalling manoeuvres at first delay peace and 
then make it possible. And now, on the emperor’s command, 
and on pain of punishment, everyone moves out without 
any further duress or danger than what he has already en- 
countered on the packed and thronging way and returns 
home at once. 

We encounter della Valle again at Qazvin, close to the 
court, and dissatisfied that the campaign against the Turks 
came to so speedy a conclusion. For we have to regard him 
not simply as an inquisitive traveller, as an adventurer blown 
hither and yon by happenstance; on the contrary, he culti- 
vates his goals and pursues them relentlessly. At that period 
Persia was truly a country for foreigners; the generosity of 
Abbas, extended over long years, attracted many a bold 
spirit, it wasn’t yet an age of formal embassies, skilful travel- 
lers could make themselves valued. At an earlier period, 
Shirley, an Englishman, had already taken it upon himself 
to play the intermediary between East and West.'”” And so 
too della Valle, independent, wealthy, aristocratic, cultured 
and well recommended, gains access to the court and strives 
to foment hostilities against the Turks. He is motivated by the 
same Christian sentiment which stirred the Crusaders; he 
had seen, and had partly suffered, the mistreatment of pious 
pilgrims at the Holy Sepulchre, and all western nations 
were anxious that Constantinople be harried from the East. 
‘Abbas, however, mistrusted the Christians; thinking only of 
their own advantage, they had never supported him. And 
now he had come to an understanding with the Turks. Even 
so, della Valle doesn’t relent but seeks to forge a tie between 
Persia and the Black Sea Cossacks. He comes back to Isfahan 
intending to settle there and promote Roman Catholicism. 
He first gathers his wife’s relatives around him, then draws 
152 It isn’t clear whether Goethe here means Sir Anthony Shirley (1565- 
c.163 5), whom ‘Abbas the Great (Shah ‘Abbas) sent as an envoy to Europe 
in 1599, or his brother Robert (died 1628) who stayed at court as a 


hostage during his brother’s mission and was later sent on two missions 
of his own to Europe on behalf of the Persian silk trade. 
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still more Christians from Georgia, he adopts a Georgian 
orphan girl, he stays with the Carmelites, and has nothing 
less in mind than to receive a piece of land from the emperor 
in order to found a new Rome. 

At this point the emperor himself appears once again in 
Isfahan; envoys from all parts of the globe stream hither. 
Mounted on horseback, on the grandest of all squares, in the 
company of his soldiers and eminent retainers as well as dis- 
tinguished guests, the noblest of whom are present on horse- 
back with full cortége, the ruler grants jocular audiences; 
gifts are presented with swaggering grandeur but are quickly 
and arrogantly scorned, then haggled over in the manner of 
Jewish merchants, and in this way majesty hovers continually 
between the extremes of the loftiest and the basest. Later, 
now secretly sequestered in his harem, now acting before all 
eyes, thrusting himself into every public matter, the emperor 
manifests his presence in tireless and headstrong dealings. 

Throughout all this, however, a certain freewheeling 
mentality in matters of religion is apparent. Nevertheless, no 
Muslim can be converted to Christianity; and he no longer 
takes any pleasure in conversions to Islam, which he once 
favoured. One is more or less free to believe and practise 
what one will. Thus, the Armenians celebrate the Baptism of 
the Cross in their splendid district, through which the river 
Sandarud runs, in the most sumptuous manner.'” Not only 
will the emperor attend this function with a huge retinue but 
even here he cannot leave off issuing orders and directions. 
First of all he discusses with the clergy what plans they may 
have in mind, then he springs back and forth, rides hither and 
yon, commanding order and calm on the procession with 
the same exactitude that he uses on his troops. When the 
ceremony has concluded, he assembles the clerics and other 


153 This is the ceremony in the Armenian rite which takes place on 
5 January during which the cross is immersed in water for a day in order 
to provide baptismal water for the coming year. The ‘Sandarud’, which 
flows through the city of Isfahan, is the Zayand-i Rid (or Zanda-rüd) river. 
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important men about him and discusses all sorts of religious 
opinions and customs with them. This free and open attitude 
towards believers of other persuasions isn’t merely the emper- 
or’s personal trait; it may be found generally among the 
Shi‘is. These adherents of ‘Ali, who was originally barred 
from the caliphate and then murdered after finally acceding 
to it, can be considered in many respects an oppressed Muslim 
faction; their hatred is directed principally against the Sunnis 
who recognise and revere the caliphs who intervened between 
Muhammad and ‘Ali.'** The Turks subscribe to this [Sunni] 
belief and so a gulf as much political as religious divides the 
Persians and the Turks. Though the Shi‘is hate the members 
of their own religious community who differ from them in 
matters of doctrine, they are indifferent to members of other 
faiths and accord them, far more than to their actual adver- 
saries, a certain favoured acceptance. 

Even so, it’s bad enough! For liberality groans under the 
pressures of the emperor’s arbitrary wilfulness. Whether to 
populate or depopulate a kingdom is pretty much the same 
to a despotic will. ‘Abbas, slinking around the countryside in 
disguise, overhears the grumbling of some Armenian women 
and takes such personal umbrage that he inflicts the cruellest 
collective punishments on the male inhabitants of the village. 
Terror and anxiety spread along the banks of the Sandarud; 
the suburb of Khalfa, once cheered by imperial participation in 
their solemn rite, is now plunged into the profoundest grief. 

And so we are continually sharing the emotions of great 
peoples alternately exalted and debased by despotism. We are 
amazed to what a high level of security and well-being ‘Abbas 


154 Goethe here refers to the fact that at Muhammad?’s death in 632, his 
cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali, his closest male blood relative, was passed 
over as his successor in favour of three older but unrelated claimants: 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. ‘Ali acceded to the caliphate only in 
656. Sunni Muslims consider these the four ‘rightly guided caliphs’, 
or rashidiin, whereas Shi‘i Muslims reject the claims of the first three, 
dismissing them as tyrannous usurpers. ‘Ali was murdered in the mosque 
of Kufa in 661 by a disaffected extremist, thereby becoming the first and 
foremost of the murdered Imams of the Shi‘a. 
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as sole ruler raised the kingdom and at the same time ascribe 
such durability to this circumstance that the weakness, folly 
and inconsequential behaviour of his successors could run 
the empire completely into the ground only after ninety years; 
and yet, then we surely have to bring out the obverse of this 
impressive image. 

Since every rule by one man rejects all influence and has to 
preserve the ruler’s personality in the strictest security, it fol- 
lows inevitably that a despot must continually suspect treach- 
ery, sense danger everywhere, and even fear violence from 
every quarter, simply because it is through violence alone that 
he himself holds claim to his lofty position. As a result he is 
jealous of everyone other than himself who inspires esteem 
and confidence or displays dazzling skills or collects treasures 
and appears to rival him in his activity. Nevertheless, it is the 
successor who in every respect inspires suspicion most. It 
is the mark of a lofty spirit in a royal father if he can gaze 
without envy upon his son to whom, not long hence, nature 
will irretrievably transfer - without any consent from their 
strong-willed owner - all the possessions and acquisitions 
he himself once held. Conversely, the son is enjoined as the 
noble, refined and tasteful person he is, to moderate his 
expectations, conceal his wishes and not even seem to snatch 
at paternal destiny prematurely. Still and all, where is human 
nature so pure and grand, so serenely willing to wait-and-see, 
so joyously active under imperative conditions, that in such 
a situation, a father might fail to complain about a son, a son 
about a father! Even if both of them are angelically upright, 
people will whisper in their ears and come between them, 
inadvertence will be converted into crime, semblance to hard 
proof. How many examples does history provide us! We have 
only to call to mind the deplorable domestic labyrinth in 
which we saw King Herod trapped. It isn’t only those closest 
to him who keep him in wavering peril but a remarkable 
child, foretold by prophecy, arouses his anxieties and prompts 
a widespread atrocity just before his death. 
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Thus the same fate befell ‘Abbas the Great. Sons and 
grandsons fell under suspicion and gave cause for suspicion; 
one of them, quite innocent, was murdered while another, 
only partly innocent, was blinded. This latter said: ‘You have 
not only taken the light from me but from the empire itself.’ 

To such wretched crimes of despotism yet another such 
act becomes unavoidably linked and in this way inadvertent 
and unforeseen acts of violence and lawlessness proliferate. 
Every human being is governed by his habits, he will comport 
himself moderately only when hemmed in by exterior stric- 
tures and moderation itself becomes habit. But quite the 
opposite occurs in the case of the despot; an unhindered will 
mounts of its own accord and if not checked from outside, 
surges towards the absolutely limitless. Here we discover 
the solution to the riddle of how out of an admirable young 
prince whose early years of rule are graced with blessing, 
a tyrant little by little emerges, to the blight of the world 
and the destruction of his own kin (who themselves are 
compelled, more often than not, to come up with an effective 
remedy for this torment). 

Unfortunately, that striving for the absolute which is 
innate to man and demands all his strength turns even more 
terrible in its effects when a physical stimulus is joined to 
it. This results in the most extreme intensification which 
is resolved only, luckily enough, in complete numbness. We 
mean the excessive use of wine which momentarily shatters 
the paltry boundaries of tranquil righteousness and equity, 
which even the tyrant cannot as a human being fully repudi- 
ate, and wreaks a havoc without bounds. Should we apply 
what we’ve said to ‘Abbas the Great who throughout his 
fifty-year reign exalted himself as the sole wielder of will in 
his vast and populous kingdom; should we consider him, 
free-spirited, sociable and good-tempered, then led astray 
through suspicion, vexation and — worst of all - a twisted 
love of righteousness, and inflamed by heavy drinking, and, 
to cap it off, wracked by a vile and incurable bodily ailment 
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and reduced to despair — should we consider all this, we may 
concede that those who put a stop to so horrific a presence 
on earth are worthy of our forgiveness if not our praise. We 
laud those cultured people and think them blessed whose 
monarch rules himself with a noble ethical awareness; felici- 
tous too are those moderate, constitutionally limited govern- 
ments which the ruler himself has every reason to love and 
promote because they relieve him of many a responsibility 
and preserve him from many a regret. 

Not only the prince, however, but everyone who wins a 
share of the supreme power through trust, favour or usurpa- 
tion, runs the danger of overstepping the circle which law 
and custom, fellow feeling, conscience, religion and tradition 
have traced for the happiness and well-being of the human 
race. Hence, ministers and favourites, the representatives of 
the people, and the people itself, should be on their guard 
that they too not be sucked into the whirlpool of unrestricted 
will and bring both themselves and others irretrievably to 
destruction. 

Returning now to our traveller, we find him in an uneasy 
situation. Notwithstanding his great predilection for the 
Orient, della Valle must feel in the end that he is dwelling in 
a land in which no further success is to be expected, a land 
in which with the purest will and the most strenuous activity 
a new Rome cannot be founded. His wife’s relatives are 
not constrained by family ties for a moment; after having 
dwelt in Isfahan in the most intimate family circle, they deem 
it more advantageous to move back to the Euphrates and 
take up their accustomed way of life once again. The rest of 
the Georgians prove listless; even the Carmelites, for whom 
the great project must lie especially close to their hearts, can 
get neither interest nor support out of Rome. 

Della Valle’s zeal cools; he decides to return to Europe, 
but unfortunately, at the least favourable season. It strikes 
him as intolerable to go by way of the desert; he resolves 
to travel via India. At this very moment, however, military 
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manoeuvres begin between the Portuguese, the Spanish and 
the English over Hormuz, the most important trading-place, 
and ‘Abbas believes that it is in his interest to get involved. 
The emperor decides to fight against his troublesome Portu- 
guese neighbours and to expel them, and then to thwart the 
intentions of the ever helpful English, perhaps through 
intrigue and delay, and to seize their profits for himself. 

At this critical juncture, that startling and singular sensa- 
tion, which sets people mightily at odds with themselves, 
surprises our travellers — that sense of great remoteness from 
our homeland at the very moment when, ill at ease in foreign 
parts, we are heading home, and in fact, yearning to be there 
already. In such circumstances it’s almost impossible to ward 
off impatience; even our friend is bestirred and his robust 
character, his firm and noble self-assurance deceive him as 
to the difficulties which lie before him. His audacity in the 
face of all odds has in the past enabled him to overcome every 
obstacle, to realise all plans; he flatters himself that he will 
enjoy the same good fortune and since a return through the 
desert appears intolerable, he resolves to go via India, accom- 
panied by his lovely Maaniand her foster-daughter Mariuccia. 

Many troubling events occur, harbingers of danger ahead; 
still, he travels through Persepolis and Shiraz, ever on the 
alert, precisely noting and recording objects, manners and 
local customs. In this way he reaches the Persian Gulf only 
to discover, as might have been expected, that the harbours 
are closed and all ships confiscated, in keeping with wartime 
practices. In a highly insalubrious spot on the coast he comes 
upon an encampment of Englishmen whose caravans are 
halted as well while they await a favourable opportunity. He 
is warmly received and joins up with them, sets his tent up 
next to theirs along with a palm-thatched hut for great com- 
fort. And here a kindly star seems to shine down upon him! 
His marriage had been childless; to the great joy of both 
man and wife, Maani proclaims herself expectant. But now 
he falls ill, a poor diet and unhealthy air work their worst 
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upon him, and unfortunately, upon Maani too; she gives 
birth prematurely and remains feverish. Even without medi- 
cal assistance, she retains her staunch character for a while 
yet but then, feeling her end upon her, she yields in pious 
serenity, asks to be borne out of the palm-hut and into the 
tent and there, with Mariuccia holding the sacred candles 
and della Valle performing the traditional prayers, she expires 
in his arms. She was twenty-three years old. 

To soften so monstrous a loss he decides firmly and irre- 
vocably to bring her remains back for burial to Rome. He is 
lacking in resins, balsams and precious herbs but luckily he 
discovers a shipment of the best camphor, which can preserve 
a body, if artfully applied by skilled individuals. 

As a result of this, however, he takes on the greatest 
hindrances, in that he will have henceforth to soothe or pay 
off now the superstitions of camel-drivers, now the greedy 
prejudices of officials, now the vigilance of customs agents, 
through the entire journey ahead. 

We travel with him to Lar, the capital of Laristan, where 
he finds better air and a good reception; and the Persians 
are expected to capture Hormuz. But their victory avails 
him not. He is forced back yet again to Shiraz until at last he 
travels to India on an English ship. Here we find that his 
comportment is as it was earlier. His solid courage, his knowl- 
edge, his noble traits afford him an easy entrée and gracious 
reception everywhere. Nevertheless, at the last he is again 
forced back to the Persian Gulf and compelled to travel home 
through the desert. 

There he endures all the rigours he had dreaded. Plundered 
by tribal chieftains, extorted by customs officials, robbed by 
the desert Arabs and everywhere, even in Christian regions, 
cheated and hindered, he manages even so to bring back curi- 
osities and precious objects galore to Rome, with the strang- 
est and most precious of all being the body of his beloved 
Maani. Once there he performs magnificent obsequies at Ara 
Coeli; and when he climbs down into the grave to bestow the 
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final honours upon her, there are two maidens beside him: 
Silvia, presumably the daughter who has grown up during 
his absence, and Tinatin di Ziba, whom formerly we knew 
as Mariuccia, both of whom are around fifteen years old. 
He now decides to marry the second of these, who has been 
a faithful companion on the journey and his sole consolation 
since the death of his wife, and to do so against the wishes 
of his relatives - and indeed, of the Pope himself — who have 
nobler and wealthier connections in mind for him. Now, 
resplendent for several years yet, he bestirs his fierce and 
bold and daring nature, and not without clashes, danger and 
vexation, manages to leave behind at his death, which comes 
in his sixty-sixth year, a swarming progeny. 


APOLOGY 


It is worth noting that everyone favours the way in which he 
arrives at knowledge and insight over all other ways and 
wants to encourage and initiate those who come after him 
to follow the same ways. For this reason I’ve presented Peter 
della Valle at some length, for he was the traveller through 
whom the characteristic features of the Orient first came 
home to me with great clarity; and I can presume to say that 
I first gained the footing and foundation for my West-Eastern 
Divan through his presentation. May this serve others as a 
stimulus, in a time which is so rich in papers and pamphlets, 
to pore over a volume through which they may arrive firmly 
in a realm of great significance, a world which may seem 
superficially altered but which is fundamentally the very same 
which once presented itself to this exceptional man in his day 
and age. 


Whoever wants to understand the poet must go to the 
poet’s land; let him rejoice that in the Orient whatever’s 
old is ever new. 
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155 
OLEARIUS 


The page count of the studies we’ve printed up till now 
reminds us to proceed more cautiously and with fewer digres- 
sions. For this reason we speak of the above-named, and 
quite excellent, man merely in passing. It is remarkable to 
consider various nations in their travellers. We find the 
English, amongst whom we pass over Shirley and Herbert 
very reluctantly; then the Italians; and lastly, the French. 
Now let a German step forth here in his strength and dignity. 
Unfortunately he teamed up with a man on his journey to 
the Persian court who appears as more of an adventurer than 
an envoy but behaved in both guises pigheadedly, clumsily 
and indeed, foolishly.'°° The uprightness of the excellent 
Olearius was not misled by all this; he provides us with 
enormously enjoyable and instructive travel accounts which 
are all the more valuable because he arrived in Persia only 
a few years after della Valle and just after the death of 
‘Abbas the Great; upon his return he made Sa ‘di the Excellent 
known to Germans through his skilled and delightful trans- 
lation. We break off unwillingly here for we also want to 
express our profound gratitude to this man for the great 
good we owe him. We find ourselves in a similar situation 
with respect to the following two men whose merits we can 
only superficially touch upon as well. 


155 Adam Olearius (1599-1671), trained as a theologian, accompanied 
Duke Frederich III of Schleswig-Holstein to Russia and Persia and served 
as his secretary; during his eighteen months in Persia he learned the 
language and was the first translator of Sa‘di’s Gulistan, published in 
1654. 

156 This was the businessman Otto Briiggemann, originally from 
Hamburg. 
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TAVERNIER AND CHARDIN 


The first of these, a goldsmith and jeweller, presses his way 
with shrewd deliberation into the courts of the Orient all 
the while displaying the precious and exquisite wares he pro- 
motes, and is everywhere conscious of where he should be 
and where he may go. He reaches the diamond mines of India 
and after a hazardous trip home, receives a rather chilly 
welcome. His posthumous writings are extremely informa- 
tive and yet, he is not so much obstructed during his lifetime 
by his countryman, successor and rival Chardin as besmirched 
in public opinion after his death. The latter, who at the very 
outset of his travels must grapple with the severest obstacles, 
grasps just how to work expertly upon the mentality of 
oriental potentates and plutocrats, which fluctuates between 
magnanimity and meanness, and knows also how to minister 
in manifold ways to their insatiable craving for fresh gems 
and exotic goldsmithery — no matter how great the treasures 
they already possess — and as a result he returns home not 
lacking in good fortune and standing. 

The intelligence, equanimity, proficiency, perseverance, 
charming comportment and steadfastness of both of these 
men are admirable beyond measure; every man of the world 
could take them as models to esteem on his own journey 
through life. And yet, they possessed two advantages not 
granted to everyone: they were at once Protestants and 
Frenchmen - qualities which when found together are capable 
of producing supremely capable individuals. 


157 Jean-Baptiste Tavernier (1605-89) made six trips to the East, 
visiting Turkey, Armenia, Persia and Russia, as well as India where he 
became a jeweller; he described his experiences in Les six voyages de J. B. 
Tavernier (Paris, 1676), in two volumes. Jean Chardin (1643-1713) was 
a Parisian businessman and scholar who travelled frequently to Persia 
and East India; in Persia, ‘Abbas II appointed him goldsmith to the royal 
court. His Voyages en Perse first appeared in partial form in London in 
1686; the complete work was finally published in 1735 in Holland. 
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RECENT AND MOST RECENT TRAVELLERS 


There is no need here to touch upon what we owe to the 
eighteenth and even the nineteenth centuries. In recent times 
the English have enlightened us about the most unknown 
regions. The kingdom of Kabul, ancient Gedrosia and 
Caramania have become accessible to us.” Who could 
restrain his gaze so as not to skim over the Indus and recog- 
nise the huge activity which grips it daily on all sides? And 
so, thus encouraged, the yearning for farther and deeper 
knowledge of languages must continually spread. If we con- 
sider what strides both mind and body have made to reach 
from the confined Hebrew and Rabbinic sphere to the breadth 
and depth of Sanskrit, one really has to rejoice at being a 
witness to this progress over so many years. Even wars which 
obstruct and destroy so much have brought many additions 
to basic insight. The territories on both banks of the Indus, 
from the Himalayas on down, which formerly were merely 
fabulous to us, appear clearly now in relation to the rest of 
the world. We can now extend our view as we please, and 
as our powers and opportunities permit, across the sub- 
continent down to Java and learn the most specific details. In 
this way one door after another lies open to younger friends 
of the Orient - to get to know the mysteries of that primal 
world, the defects of a singular cast of mind and a wretched 
religion, alongside the splendour of its poetry, in which pure 
humanity, noble manners, serenity and love take flight; to 
take comfort in the quarrels of castes, in fantastic monsters 
of religion and in abstruse mysticism; and in the end to 
come to the conviction that, even so, in all this, the salvation 
of humanity is preserved. 


158 Gedrosia was an ancient Persian province corresponding roughly to 
Baluchistan; Caramania is the ancient name of the south-eastern Iranian 
province of Kerman. For a map, see Peter Green, Alexander of Macedon, 


P- 352. 
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TEACHERS 
DEPARTED OR STILL LIVING 


It is a difficult, almost impossible task to furnish an exact 
account of those from whom we learned this or that during 
the course of our life and our studies, as well as of how we 
were encouraged not solely by friends and comrades but also 
by adversaries and foes. Even so, I feel impelled to name 
several men to whom I owe particular gratitude. 


Jones'” 


This man’s merits are so renowned around the world and so 
thoroughly celebrated in more than one place that nothing 
remains for me but to acknowledge generally that I have 
striven to draw every possible benefit from his endeavours. 
Nevertheless, I do want to indicate one aspect which seems 
especially remarkable to me. 

In keeping with the true English way of education, 
grounded in Greek and Latin literature to such an extent that 
he was not only capable of appreciating them justly but could 
work in them as well, and also fully conversant with European 
literature, once having strayed into Oriental literatures, he 
enjoyed the fine twofold gift of being able to esteem each 
nation on its own most characteristic merits while at the 
same time discovering everywhere that beauty and goodness 
which each necessarily shared with the other. 

He had considerable difficulty in communicating his 
insights, even so. The predilection of his countrymen for old 
classical literature stood principally in his way. To observe 
him closely is easily to become aware that, clever man that he 
was, he sought to link the unknown with the known, and 
that which deserved to be appreciated with that which already 
was appreciated. He concealed his partiality for Oriental 


159 William Jones (1746-94), whom Goethe cited earlier, see note 4 
above. 
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poetic art and with nimble modesty, gave mostly such exam- 
ples as he could set beside the most admired Latin and Greek 
poems; he employed the ancient rhythmic forms to make the 
tender audacities of the Orient accessible to Classicists. 
Nevertheless, he must have experienced considerable vexa- 
tion not only from Classical philologists but from patriots; 
the contempt for Oriental poetry pained him; this glimmers 
clearly forth from his half-ironical essay, merely two pages 
long, ‘Arabs, sive de Poési Anglorum Dialogus’, at the con- 
clusion of his work on the Asiatic art of poetry.'° Here, with 
manifest bitterness, he shows us how ridiculous Milton and 
Pope would look in Oriental garb; from which it follows 
that, as we have said more than once, every poet has to be 
viewed, known and assessed in his own language and in the 
distinctive circumstances of his time and customs. 


Eichhorn"! 


With delighted recognition I note that in my current labours 
I am still using the same copy of his edition of Jones’s Works 
with which this much esteemed man honoured me some for- 
ty-two years ago, when we still had him here among us and 
received so much that was beneficial and instructive from 
his mouth. I followed his course of instruction the whole 
time in silence and in the final days I was immensely pleased 
to receive, complete and from his own hand, the extremely 
162 and their 


circumstances for us. For what is more delightful, for the 


important work, which elucidates the Prophets 


man of calm understanding as well as for the excitable poet, 
than to see how those God-possessed men regarded their 
agitated milieu and signalled the wondrous-solemn thing that 


160 For this work, see above, note 4. 


161 Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827) was Professor of Theology 
and Oriental Languages in Jena; cf. note 3 above. The book Goethe refers 
to is Eichhorn’s Die hebräischen Propheten, in three volumes (Göttingen, 
1816-19). 


162 i.e. the Hebrew Prophets. 
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went forth castigating, warning, comforting and exalting 
hearts on high. 

With these few remarks may my grateful and lifelong 
esteem for this worthy man be faithfully expressed. 


Lorsbach'® 


To call the doughty Lorsbach to mind is also an obligation 
here. He was older when he came into our circle where he in 
no way found any congenial place; even so, he willingly gave 
me sound information on everything about which I asked 
him, just as long as it lay within the sphere of his expertise, 
which he frequently circumscribed too sharply. 

Initially it struck me as wondrous to discover in him no 
particular friend of Oriental poetry; and yet, the same thing 
could happen to anyone who lovingly and enthusiastically 
spends his time and effort on an enterprise and only at the 
end fails to find the expected gain. Then too, old age is 
the time in which a man’s pleasure in things dwindles just 
when he needs it most. His understanding and his integrity 
were equally gladsome and I always recall the hours which I 
spent with him with pleasure. 


Von Diez 


The prelate von Diez'° had a significant influence on my 
studies which I gratefully acknowledge. At the time when I 
was occupying myself more closely with Oriental literature, 


163 Georg Wilhelm Lorsbach (1752-1816) worked closely with Goethe 
in the early years of the composition of the Divan, serving the poet as 
a scholarly consultant until his death in 1816; Goethe admired his 
erudition but considered his powers of appreciation limited. 


164 Heinrich Friedrich von Diez (1751-1817) served as Prussian envoy 
to Constantinople from 1784 until 1790, when he was recalled; he was 
appointed prelate to the cathedral chapter of Kolberg. He had assem- 
bled a large collection of Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, from 
which he was able to extract and translate the Book of Oäbüs, published 
in 1811. 
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the Book of Kabus fell into my hands and seemed so import- 
ant to me that I devoted a great deal of time to it and urged 
several friends to take notice of it. Through a traveller I 
offered this estimable man, to whom I owe so much instruc- 
tion, a courteous greeting. In return he was friendly enough 
to send me his little book on tulips. I arranged to have a small 
area on silken paper adorned with a splendid golden flower 
border and there I wrote: 


How one strolls with prudence on the earth, 

Whether up mountains or descending from the throne, 
And how one handles people as one handles horses — 
All this is what the king teaches his son. 

We know this now through You who bestowed it on us; 
Now you join the tulip’s blossom to it, 

And if the golden frame didn’t limit me 

Where would all you’ve done for us conclude? 


And so an epistolary conversation began which this eminent 
man continued faithfully, in an almost illegible handwriting, 
amid all his pains and sufferings, to the end. 

Since I had been until then familiar with the manners and 
history of the Orient only in a general fashion, and utterly 
unfamiliar with its languages, such a friendship was of the 
greatest importance to me. Since a prescribed and methodical 
approach for the sake of mere momentary comprehension 
would have demanded an expenditure of time and energy 
searching in books, I turned to him in puzzling instances and 
always got satisfactory and helpful replies to my questions. 
These letters of his certainly deserve to be published on 
account of their contents and displayed as a memorial to 
his learning and benevolence. Since I knew of his strict and 
idiosyncratic nature, I restrained myself from approaching 
him from a certain angle; even so, when I expressed a desire 
to get to know the character of Nasreddin Hoja, the merry 
travel and camp companion of Timur the World-Conqueror, 
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he was obliging enough - quite against his own inclination — 
to translate some anecdotes for me. From these it emerged, 
however, that many a lively tale, which Westerners treat after 
their own fashion, derives from the Orient, even though the 
authentic tint, the true and actual tone, have been largely lost 
in the transmission. 

Since the manuscript of this book is now in the Royal 
Library in Berlin, it would be extremely desirable for a master 
of this discipline to give us a translation. It might be best if 
this were to be done in the Latin language so that scholars 
could get a good grasp of it first of all. Then a nice abridged 
version might be prepared for the German public. 

That I shared and derived benefit from my friend’s other 
writings, such as the Denkwürdigkeiten des Orients,'” and 
the rest, the present book bears witness; it’s a bit trickier to 
admit that his quarrelsomeness, which wasn’t always com- 
mendable, was very helpful to me as well. Nevertheless, one 
has only to call his university years to mind, when he raced to 
the duelling ground whenever two masters or seniors essayed 
skill and dexterity against one another, nor can anyone deny 
that on such occasions, he witnessed strengths and weak- 
nesses which perhaps would have remained hidden forever 
from a student. 

The author of the book Kabus, Kay-Ka’us, king of the 
Daylamites who inhabited the mountainous land of Gilan, 
which ends to the south of the Caspian Sea, will become 
doubly dear to us as we get to know him better.'° As a crown 


165 The correct title is Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien in Künsten und 
Wissenschaften (Memorabilia of Asia in the Arts and Sciences) (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1811-15). 

166 The Oabis-nama, or Book of Oabis, was written in Persian around 
1082-3 by “Unsür al-Ma‘ali Kay-Kä’üs [more usually, Kay Kawias], 
grandson of Qäbüs ibn Washmgir, Prince of Tabaristan; it is a ‘mirror for 
princes’, a compilation of ethical precepts and rules of conduct, for which 
see Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. 2, pp. 276ff. Kay Käwüs 
and his son Gilan Shah were the last of the Ziyarid rulers in Tabaristan; 
the line was extirpated by the Nizari Isma‘ilis around 1090; cf. Bosworth, 
The New Islamic Dynasties, pp. 166-7; The Cambridge History of Iran, 
vol. 5, pp. 26-7. 
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prince carefully reared for the freest and most active sort of 
life, he left his homeland both to form his character and to 
prove himself in the far-flung East. 

Shortly after the death of Mahmud, whose many praise- 
worthy deeds we have mentioned, he came to Ghazna, was 
warmly welcomed by Mahmud’s son Mas‘ud and as a result 
of many services in both war and peace, married one of his 
sisters. At a court where not long before Firdowsi had writ- 
ten the Shah-nameh, where a large assemblage of poets and 
talented men still flourished, and where the new ruler, bold 
and bellicose as his father, appreciated scintillating society, 
Kay-Ka’us was able to find the most valuable scope for fur- 
ther self-improvement on his wanderings. 

But we must first speak of his education. His father had 
handed him over to an excellent teacher to push his physical 
development to the utmost. This teacher brought the son home 
skilled in all knightly exercises: shooting, riding, shooting 
while riding, spear-throwing, swinging the mallet and striking 
the ball most effectively. After all of this was successfully 
accomplished and the king seemed to be satisfied, even prais- 
ing the teacher to the skies, he added: ‘I have just one thing 
to remind you of. You’ve instructed my son in everything for 
which he requires some external device; without a horse he 
cannot ride, without a bow he cannot shoot, what good is his 
arm when he has no lance, and what good is a game without 
a mallet and ball? You haven’t taught him the one thing for 
which he needs only himself and which is the most necessary 
and which no one else can help him to do.’ The teacher stood 
ashamed; he realised that the prince was unable to swim. 
Despite some reluctance on the prince’s part, this too was 
imparted, and it saved his life when he went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca with a great crowd of pilgrims and was one of a few 
to escape when they were wrecked on the Euphrates. 

That he had been educated to the same high level in intel- 
lectual matters is attested by the good reception he enjoyed 
at the court of Ghazna; such that he was named one of the 
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prince’s companions — a high honour at the time — because he 
must have been accomplished, as well as genial and intelligent 
enough, to give a good account of himself on all occasions. 

On account of powerful neighbours, greedy for conquest, 
the succession in Gilan was uncertain; uncertain too was the 
very control of the kingdom. Finally, after the death of his 
royal father, himself once deposed then reinstated, Kay-Ka’us 
acceded to the throne in the fullness of his wisdom and with 
steely resignation to the possible consequences of his action; 
in his old age, foreseeing that his son Gilan Shah would have 
an even more dangerous situation than his own, he wrote this 
remarkable book in which he addresses his son ‘so that he 
might inform him in the arts and the sciences on a twofold 
basis, either to gain his livelihood through an art should he 
find himself reduced to need by fate, or in the event that 
he may not need an art to gain his livelihood, that he may at 
least be well instructed in the fundamentals of every matter, 
should he remain in majesty.’ 

Had such a book come in our day and age into the hands 
of those noble émigrés who often, with exemplary resigna- 
tion, sustain themselves with the work of their own hands, 
how comforting it would have been to them! 

That such an excellent, indeed invaluable, book is no 
longer known may have as its cause that the author pub- 
lished it at his own expense and the firm of Nicolai took it 
on only on commission; whereby even for such a work in a 
bookshop a lag can occur. Nevertheless, so that the father- 
land may know what riches await it, we list the contents of 
the chapters here and we ask such reliable daily papers as the 
Morgenblatt and the Gesellschafter to make the anecdotes 
and stories — as edifying as they are delightful - along with 
the great, incomparable maxims which this work contains, 


widely known in the interim. 
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Contents of the Kabus Nameh by Chapter!” 
Knowledge of God 

Praise of the Prophets 

God is to be praised 

Worship of God in full is both necessary and useful 
Responsibilities towards one’s father and mother 
Raising one’s station through virtue 

According to what rules one must speak 
Nushirvan’s last rules 

Circumstances of old age and youth 

Proper manners at table 

Comportment when drinking wine 

How to invite and accommodate guests 

How jokes are to be made; how backgammon and chess 
must be played 

The conduct of lovers 

Advantages and disadvantages of cohabitation 
How one must wash and bathe 

The state of sleep and of rest 

Procedures in hunting 

How to play polo 

How to confront the enemy 

Ways of increasing wealth 

How to preserve property in trust and how to return it 
Purchase of slaves and slave-girls 

Where one must buy real estate 

Horse-trading and characteristics of the best horses 
How one ought to take a wife 

The procedure in educating children 

Advantages in making and choosing friends 
Precautions against the onslaughts of enemies 

It is meritorious to forgive 

How one must seek out knowledge 

Business dealings 


167 For a fuller summary of contents, see Browne, Literary History, 
vol. 2, p. 277. 
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Rules for physicians; how one must live 
Principles of astrology 

Qualities of poets and the art of poetry 
Rules for musicians 

How to serve emperors 

Status of the emperor’s confidants and companions 
Protocols of the chancery 

The vizier’s office 

Protocols for a general 

Protocols for an emperor 

Rules for farmers and cultivators 

The merits of virtue 


Just as a book with such contents can unquestionably offer 
one an extensive knowledge of Oriental conditions, there’s 
no doubt as well that one will find numerous points of 
comparison to his own European situation to provide both 
edification and occasion for comment. 

In conclusion, a brief chronological recapitulation. King 
Kay-Ka’us acceded to his rule in approximately 450 AH 
(1058 AD), reigned until 473 AH (1080 AD), married a daugh- 
ter of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. His son Gilan Shah, for 
whom he wrote this work, was despoiled of his territories. 
Little is known of his life, and nothing of his death.'® See 
Diez’s translation (Berlin, 1811). 


The bookshop which has taken over this previously 
announced work in press or on commission is requested to 
make itself known. A low price will ease its diffusion, which 
is highly desirable. 


168 In fact, Kay Käwüs acceded to power in 1049; he died around 1087 
and his son Gilan Shah ruled until c. 1090 when the line was overthrown; 
cf. Bosworth, New Islamic Dynasties (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1996), p. 166. 
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Von Hammer!” 


My little book makes plain in all its parts how indebted I 
am to this estimable man. Pd been aware of Hafiz and his 
poetry for a long time but whatever literature, travel reports, 
journalism and the like brought before me gave me no con- 
ception, no glimpse, of the worth and merit of this extra- 
ordinary man. But when at last, in the spring of 1813, the 
complete translation of all his works reached me, I grasped 
his innermost nature with particular affection and sought 
to position myself in relation to him through my own work. 
This amiable occupation helped me through some difficult 
times and allowed me to taste the fruits of hard-won peace 
in the most delightful of ways. 

For several years Pd been generally aware of the flourish- 
ing enterprise of the Fundgruben'” but now came the time 
when I might profit from it. Over numerous pages this work 
interpreted and simultaneously aroused and satisfied the 
needs of the time; for me the experience showed how true it 
is that in every field we are supported by our contemporaries 
in a most excellent fashion so long as one avails himself of 
their merits with gratitude and affection. Learned men teach 
us about the past, they provide the vantage point on which 
the actions of a moment transpire, they point out the next 
way forward which we must tread. Happily the aforemen- 
tioned splendid work is still being continued with the same 
zeal; and even if one comes from behind in his investigations 


169 Josef von Hammer (1774-1856) — after 1835, known as Joseph 
von Hammer-Purgstall - was one of the leading scholars of the day. It 
was through his translations of Hafiz, which appeared in two volumes in 
1814, that Goethe got to know the work of the Persian poet (who had 
interested him for years). 


170 This refers to von Hammer’s publication Fundgruben des Orients, 
which served as a scholarly forum on all matters pertaining to the Near 
East, including numerous translations from Near Eastern languages, 
and to which leading authorities from all over Europe contributed; it 
was published in six volumes (Vienna, 1809-18). It was one of the most 
important sources for Goethe in composing the Divan. 
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in this field, one always comes back with pleasure and 
renewed interest to what has been offered to us here in fresh 
and useful form on so many pages. 

Nevertheless, I have to admit that this important collec- 
tion would have helped me more expeditiously if the editor 
(who, to be sure, works and contributes only for accom- 
plished scholars) had paid some attention to lay readers and 
amateurs as well and prefaced, if not all, yet several of the 
essays with a brief introduction to the conditions of past 
epochs, the personalities, and the locales. Certainly those 
eager to learn would have been thereby spared a great deal of 
tedious and distracted rummaging about. 

Still, everything which formerly remained a mere desider- 
atum has now become ours in ample measure through this 
inestimable work which transmits the history of Persian 
poetry to us. For I gladly acknowledge that in 1814, when 
the Göttinger Anzeige made the first preliminary announce- 
ment of its contents, I immediately organised and rearranged 
my studies in accord with the rubrics that were given, and 
in this way gained a considerable advantage. But when the 
impatiently awaited work finally appeared in its entirety, 
one landed all at once in a world that was familiar, the con- 
ditions of which could be clearly discerned and considered 
in individual detail, where otherwise things would have been 
glimpsed only in the most general outlines through shifting 
layers of fog. 

May my use of this work find some measure of favour, as 
well as my intention of also luring those who might have set 
this accumulated treasure off to one side over the course of 
their lives. 

Certainly we now possess a foundation upon which 
Persian literature can be splendidly and visibly established; 
and by its example, other literatures may win status and 
support. It remains extremely desirable, nevertheless, that the 
chronological arrangement be preserved rather than making 
an attempt at a systematic presentation according to the 
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various genres. For the Oriental poets everything is too mixed 
up together to enable anyone to single out the individual 
aspect; only the character of the period and that of the poet in 
his period are instructive and have a quickening effect on every- 
one; as the discussion has transpired here may it ever remain. 
May the merits of the radiant Shirin and of the darling 
and gravely edifying clover-leaf, which brings us delight at 
the very end of our work, be acknowledged everywhere.'” 


TRANSLATIONS 


Since Germans approach the Orient ever more closely through 
translations of all sorts, we feel impelled at this point to 
adduce a matter which though certainly well enough known 
cannot be repeated too often. 

There are three kinds of translation. The first makes a 
foreign country known to us on our own terms; here a plain 
prose translation works best. While prose completely effaces 
the idiosyncrasies of every sort of poetic art and even drags 
poetic enthusiasm down to the lowest level, it still performs 


171 A reference to von Hammer’s poem Schirin. Ein persisches roman- 
tisches Gedicht nach persischen und tiirkischen Quellen (‘Shirin: a Per- 
sian Romantic Poem after Persian and Turkish Sources’) which appeared 
in Leipzig in 1809. Notwithstanding this praise, Goethe had no high 
opinion of von Hammer’s poetic ability. In a posthumously published 
‘Invective’, he wrote: 

Lord Byron ohne Scham und Scheu 

Hat sich satanischen Pakts beflissen. 

Von Hammer merkt nun wohl, dass, um Poet zu sein, 

Er sich dem Teufel hatt’ ergeben miissen. 
(‘Lord Byron made a satanic pact, without any shame or diffidence. Von 
Hammer knows very well that to be a poet he’d have to give himself 
utterly up to the Devil.’ See Birus, vol. 2, p. 159). 


172 This section has been previously translated into English by Jörg 
Waltje and appeared in the on-line journal Other Voices (vol. 2, no. 2, 
March 2002) under the title ‘Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s Theory of 
Translation in the West-Eastern Divan’ (http://www.othervoices.org/2.2/ 
waltje). I have found this translation very helpful even if I have not 
followed it throughout. (I am indebted to the Goethe scholar Dr Eliza- 
beth Powers for this reference.) 
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the greatest service at the outset for it surprises us with for- 
eign excellence in the very midst of our domestic and common 
life as a nation, without our even realising what has hap- 
pened to us, and conferring a more exalted state of mind as it 
edifies. Such an effect will be produced in any age by Luther’s 
translation of the Bible. 

Had the Nibelungenlied been turned into smooth prose 
right from the start and made into a Volksbuch,'” much 
might have been achieved; the strange, grave, dark and 
spooky mindset of the medieval knights would have spoken 
to us with its full force. Whether or not this is still advisable 
or even doable can best be assessed by those who have 
devoted themselves to such antiquarian pursuits. 

A second epoch now follows in which there is a concern 
to transpose oneself into a foreign country but in fact only by 
adapting foreign notions to one’s own particular perspective. 
Pd call such a period parodistic in the strict sense of the word.'” 
It’s usually men of wit who feel drawn to this kind of activity. 
The French avail themselves of this approach in translating 
all poetic works; hundreds of examples can be found in Delille’s 
versions.'” Just as the Frenchman makes foreign words pal- 
atable to himself, he proceeds in like manner with feelings, 
thoughts, even objects; for every exotic fruit he fashions a 
surrogate which has sprouted from his own native soil. 

Wieland’s translations are of this sort.'”* He had an odd 
sensibility and personal taste whereby he drew near to antiq- 
uity and to foreign lands only insofar as he felt comfortable 
there. This eminent man can be seen as a representative of 
his epoch. He had an extraordinary impact in that whatever 
delighted him, as well as the manner in which he assimilated 


173 A popular historical work; cf. note 139 above. 

174 Goethe is using the word ‘parody’ in its original Greek sense as 
‘imitation’. 

175 Jacques Delille (1738-1813), poet and translator who published 
French versions of Virgil’s Aeneid and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


176 The poet Christoph Martin Wieland (1733-1813) translated Shake- 
speare, Horace and Aristophanes into German. 
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and transmitted it, struck his contemporaries too as pleasant 
and enjoyable. 

Because one cannot tarry for too long in either the com- 
plete or the incomplete but rather, one transformation must 
constantly follow upon another, we then came to experience 
the third era which can be reckoned the final as well as the 
highest. This is the era in which an attempt was launched to 
make the translation identical to the original, not in such a 
way that the translation supplants the original but rather 
stands in the same place. 

At first this type met with the greatest resistance. For the 
translator who sticks closely to his original more or less 
abandons the originality of his own nation; and so a third 
element comes into being for which the public must gradu- 
ally develop a taste. 

Voß,'”” who cannot be too highly praised, couldn’t please 
the public at first but then bit by bit it learned to hear his 
new approach and to feel comfortable with it. Now whoever 
surveys what came to pass, what versatility appeared among 
the Germans; what rhetorical, rhythmic, metrical advantages 
now stand within the grasp of clever and talented young 
people; how Ariosto, Tasso, Shakespeare and Calderon have 
been brought before us as ‘germanised’ foreigners twice and 
even three times already - such a person may hope that 
literary history will state without hindrance who was the first 
person to carve out this path despite so many obstacles. 

Von Hammer’s works for the most part show a similar 
approach to Oriental masterpieces. His approximation of 
their outer form is especially commendable. The incompara- 
bly superior passages of his translation of Firdowsi (which 
the aforementioned friend gave us) are obvious when com- 
pared with those of an adaptor,'”* some of which can be read 


177 Johann Heinrich Voß (1751-1826) was a prolific translator of the 
classics; his translations of Homer into German hexameters have long 
been admired. 


178 The criticism is directed at the translations by Samuel Friedrich 
Günther Wahl (1760-1834), an Orientalist in Halle. 
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in the Fundgruben. We consider this manner of reconfiguring 
a poet to be one of the sorriest mistakes which an industrious 
and otherwise skilled translator could make. 

But since those three eras return and repeat themselves 
in every literature — indeed, the three approaches can be in 
practice concurrently — a prose translation of the Shah-nameh 
and the works of Nizami would still have a place; it could 
be used for skimming the text for its general sense. We could 
enjoy the historical, the fabulous and the ethical aspects in 
a general way and gradually familiarise ourselves with the 
attitudes and modes of thought until we could finally be fully 
intimate with them. 

We should keep in mind the very pronounced applause 
which we Germans accorded to such a translation of the 
Shakuntala and we could attribute the delight which it gave 
us to that very plain prose into which the poem had been 
dissolved.'” Now, however, it is high time that we were given 
a translation of the third sort, which would correspond to 
the various dialects and the different rhythmic, metrical and 
prose styles of the original and which might make this poem 
in all its distinctive strangeness both freshly enjoyable and 
familiar to us. Since a manuscript of this immortal work is 
available in Paris, a German living there could win undying 
renown amongst us by taking this task on. 

The English translator of the Cloud Messenger, the Mega- 
dhuta, is also deserving of all honour since a first encounter 
with a work of this sort marks a date in our lives forever.” 
In fact, his translation is really from the second era; it is 
periphrastic and supplementary; with its iambic pentameter 
it cajoles the north-eastern ear and mind. By contrast I am 
indebted to Kosegarten for a few verses taken directly from 
179 This is the drama Shakuntala by the great Indian poet Kalidasa 


(c. 400 CE), translated in 1788 from the Sanskrit into English by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and then, in 1791, by Friedrich Georg Forster into German. 
180 The Meghadita, a poem in 111 stanzas, is considered the lyrical 
masterpiece of Kalidasa. It was translated into English in 1814 by Horace 
Hayman Wilson (1786-1860). 
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the original which, to be sure, permit a quite different inter- 
pretation.'*' The Englishman was pleased to transpose motifs, 
which is something the well-schooled aesthetic eye discovers 
at once and disapproves. 

We’ll explain briefly why we term the third era the last 
one. A translation which tries to identify with the original 
comes close to an interlinear version in the end; it makes 
an understanding of the original much easier. We are led to 
the fundamental text — indeed, we are driven to it — and so at 
last the entire circle within which the approximation of the 
foreign and the domestic, the known and the unknown move, 
is drawn to a close. 


FINAL CONCLUSION! 


Cognoscenti and well-disposed friends will judge to what 
extent we have succeeded in linking the most ancient and 
remote Orient with the most recent and most living. Never- 
theless, there has come into our hands of late something rele- 
vant to present day history which may serve happily enough 
as a lively and cheerful conclusion to the entire work. 

When the Persian ambassador appointed to St. Petersburg 
received the assignments of his emperor, the monarch’s 
illustrious consort didn’t miss the opportunity; rather, for 
her part she despatched considerable gifts to Her Majesty the 
Empress, Mother of all the Russians, accompanied by a letter 


the translation of which we are delighted to impart.'* 


181 Johann Gottfried Ludwig Kosegarten (1792-1860) was a theolo- 
gian and Orientalist who had studied in Paris under the great Silvestre de 
Sacy. He assisted Goethe with the Notes to the Divan. 

182 The Persian ambassador was Abū al-Hasan Khan Shirazi. The 
empress was the Tsar’s mother, Maria Feodorovna (1759-1828), born 
the Princess of Württemberg. 
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LETTER 
From the Consort of the Emperor of Persia 
To Her Majesty the Empress, Mother of all the Russians 


For as long as the elements endure out of which the 
world is composed may the illustrious wife of the Palace 
of Grandeur, the treasure-chest of the pearl of the realm, 
the constellation on the brow of majesty which bears 
the gleaming sun of the great kingdom, the sphere of the 
midpoint of the highest rule, the palm tree of the fruit 
of the utmost power, be ever happy and preserved from 
all misfortunes. 

After having offered these my sincerest good wishes 
I have the honour to announce that in our fortunate 
times, through the action of the great compassion of the 
almighty Being, the gardens of the two supreme powers 
bring forth fresh rose blooms anew and that everything 
which has slipped in between the two royal courts has 
been set aside in the warmest unity and friendship; and 
henceforth, all those who are connected with one or the 
other of these courts will not cease to maintain friendly 
relations and exchanges of letters. 

Now, therefore, in this moment when His Excellency 
Mirza Abul Hasan Khan, ambassador to the great 
Russian court, is en route to its capital, I have deemed 
it needful to open the doors of friendship with the key 
of this sincere letter. And because it is an ancient custom, 
in accord with the basic principles of friendship and 
cordiality, that friends offer gifts, I entreat you to be 
pleased to accept the jewellery of our country, which is 
offered with our warmest compliments. I do hope that 
in turn you will revive the garden of my heart - which 
loves you greatly — with some drops of a friendly mis- 
sive. I ask then to be charged with tasks which I shall 
discharge to the full as they arise. 

May God preserve your days pure, glad and renowned. 
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Gifts 

One pearl necklace of 498 carats 

Five Indian shawls 

One small cardboard case of Isfahan handiwork 
One little box for storing feathers 

Receptacle for utensils for necessary use 

Five pieces of brocade 


We have already shown our fellow countrymen, in the course 
of our history of Persian literature and poetry, how the 
ambassador, while tarrying in St Petersburg, expresses him- 
self on the circumstances of both nations both cleverly and 
modestly. 

Recently, moreover, we find this same ‘born ambassador’, 
in transit to England, reached in Vienna by the gracious gifts 
of his emperor, upon which the ruler himself (in his poetical 
expression) wholly confers splendour and significance. We 
append these poems too as the ultimate capstone of our 
cathedral vault, composed out of numerous materials but - 
God willing! — built to last. 
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The Banner'® 


Fath ‘Ali Shah the Turk is like Jamshid, 

Light of the world, Iran’s lord, the sun of the earth. 

His royal parasol casts wide shadows across the surface of 
the world. 

His waistband breathes out musk to Saturn’s brain. 

Iran is a chasm of lions, its prince is the sun; 

Thus, lion and sun glitter on the banner of Dara. 

The silken banner raises to heaven on high 

The head of the envoy Abul Hasan Khan. 

Out of love was he despatched to London 

And he brought health and happiness to the Christian lord. 


183 This poem and the one that follows are given in Persian with the 
German versions en face. Both appeared in von Hammer’s Fundgruben 
des Orients, vol. 6, p. 216f. Here Goethe reproduces the Persian text 
but replaces von Hammer’s German translation with that of Kosegarten. 
Fath ‘Ali Shah of the Persian Qajar dynasty ruled from 1797 to 1834. 
Goethe’s Persian verses contain a number of infelicities but are given here 
as he wrote them. 
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The Ribbon of the Order'™ 
with the image of the Sun and the King 


May God bless this ribbon with its noble gleam; 

The sun draws the veil away from it. 

Its adornment came from the second Mani’s'” brush, 
The image of Fath ‘Ali Shah crowned with the sun. 
A grand envoy of the lord at the heaven’s court 

Is Abul Hasan Khan, learned and wise, 

Immersed in lordly pearls from head to foot; 

He strode the path of service from beginning to end. 
Since it was desired to exalt his head to heaven 

He was granted to serve the son of heaven. 


184 Fath ‘Ali Shah had established ‘The Order of the Sun’, of which this 
is the emblem. 


185 Mani (c. 216-76 AD), the Persian Gnostic who founded Manichaeism 
and was executed under the Sasanians, was also famed as a painter. 
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Such glad embassy makes supreme sense 

For so noble and renowned an ambassador; 

His ribbon is the ribbon of world-conquering Dara, 

His word is the word of the lord with its heavenly radiance. 


Under the guise of a childish naivety, Oriental courts 
observe an especially clever and sly manner and procedure, 
of which the preceding poems are proof. 

The latest Russian mission to Persia did find Mirza Abu 
al-Hasan Khan at the court but not in the best favour; he 
comported himself with diffidence towards the mission, 
performed many services for them and earned their gratitude. 
A few years later the very same man was sent to England 
with a magnificent cortége; nevertheless, peculiar means were 
taken to glorify him properly. Upon departure he was not 
provided with all the perquisites due to him but was allowed 
to proceed on his way with his credentials and whatever else 
was required. Scarcely has he arrived in Vienna, however, 
when glittering confirmations of his worth, striking testimo- 
nials to his importance, rush upon him. A banner with the 
insignia of the kingdom is sent to him, a ribbon of the order 
adorned with the image of the sun — indeed, with the image 
of the emperor himself - all of which exalts him as a repre- 
sentative of the highest power: majesty is present with him 
and within him. But it doesn’t end there; poems are added 
which in true Oriental style glorify banner, sun and image in 
dazzling metaphors and hyperboles. 

To make the individual poems easier to understand we 
add a few remarks here. The Emperor calls himself a Turk, 
having sprung from the Turkish-speaking Qajar tribe. In fact, 
all the principal tribes of Persia which furnish the wartime 
army are divided according to language and origin into tribes 
speaking the Turkish, Kurdish, Lurian or Arabic languages. 

He compares himself with Jamshid since Persians set their 
mighty princes alongside their ancient kings in respect to 
certain qualities: Feridun for dignity, Jamshid for splendour, 
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Alexander for might, Darius for protection. The parasol is 
the emperor himself, God’s shadow on earth, and certainly 
only he may avail himself of a parasol on hot summer days 
and yet, he doesn’t shade himself alone but the whole world. 
The fragrance of musk, the finest, most lasting, most pene- 
trating, rises from the emperor’s girdle up to Saturn’s brain. 
For them Saturn is the highest of the planets; its sphere 
encompasses the world below it. Here is the head, the brain 
of the ensemble; where the brain is, there are the senses, so 
that Saturn is also receptive to the odour of musk, which rises 
up from the emperor’s waistband. Dara is the name of Darius 
and means ‘ruler’. They never let the memory of their fore- 
fathers fall away. That Iran is called ‘chasm of lions’ strikes 
us as especially significant because that part of Persia where 
the court is usually in residence is extremely mountainous 
and so the kingdom can easily be imagined as a gorge popu- 
lated by warriors, by lions. The silken banner explicitly exalts 
the ambassador to the highest possible level and an amiable 
and affectionate relation to England is thereby expressed. 

For the second poem we can advance the general observa- 
tion that the configurations of words in the Persian art of 
poetry impart a graceful, inner liveliness; they come forth 
frequently and delight us with their sensuous resonance. 

The ribbon stands also for every sort of encirclement 
which has an entrance and for that very reason requires a 
door-keeper, as the original expresses it when it says, ‘whose 
entrance-curtain (or door) the sun lifts up (opens)’ for the 
door of many Oriental rooms forms a curtain; the keeper and 
lifter of the curtain is thus the door-keeper. By Mani is Manes 
meant, the head of the Manichean sect, who is supposed to 
have been a skilled painter and to have propagated his strange 
distorted teachings mainly through paintings. He appears 
here in the same way as we say Apelles and Raphael. At 
the words ‘lordly pearls’ the imagination is strangely stirred. 
Pearls also stand for drops and so ‘a sea of pearls’ is conceiv- 
able, into which a gracious majesty dips a favourite. When he 
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pulls him out, the drops still cling to him and he is sumptu- 
ously bedecked from head to foot. But now the ‘path of 
service’ possesses head and foot, beginning and end, start 
and stop. The servant is to be praised and rewarded for tread- 
ing this faithfully. The following lines reveal an intention to 
elevate the ambassador extravagantly and to secure for him 
the greatest trust at the court to which he has been sent, just 
as if the emperor himself were present there. From this we 
may conclude that the mission to England is of the highest 
importance. 

It has been said of Persian poetic art, and quite rightly, 
that it stands fixed in an everlasting diastole and systole and 
the preceding poems confirm this view. It is forever heading 
out into the unbounded but then immediately heads back 
into the circumscribed. The ruler is the light of the world and 
at the same time the lord of his kingdom, the sunshade which 
shelters him from the sun spreads its shadow out over the 
whole world, the sweet smell of his waistband is discernible 
even to Saturn, and so on and on it all strives without and 
within, from the most fabulous epochs to the passing day 
of the present court. From this we learn that the tropes, 
metaphors and hyperboles are never to be taken individually 
but only in the sense and context of the All. 


REVIEW 


If we consider the part which has been accorded to written 
transmission from the earliest times up to the present, this 
is very much enlivened by the fact that on those parchments 
and folios there has always been something to improve and 
correct. If it were possible for an unknown and error-free 
copy to be put into our hands, it would very probably be 
quickly set aside. 

It cannot be denied as well that we personally forgive 
many an error in a book inasmuch as we feel flattered at 
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having discovered them. May this human characteristic stand 
our printed book in good stead as well, for to correct various 
defects and set right many errors remains for us or for others 
to undertake in the future. Even so, a little note here won’t 
be rudely rebuffed. 

First of all mention must be made of the transcription of 
Oriental names, for which a thorough-going uniformity is 
scarcely attainable. For given the huge differences between 
eastern and western languages it is hard to find clear equiva- 
lents in our languages for those alphabets. Furthermore, since 
European languages themselves place differing value and 
significance on their particular alphabet as a result of their 
various origins and dialects, any sort of general agreement 
becomes even harder. 

We’ve been led into these regions principally under French 
escort. Herbelot’s dictionary came as an answer to our 
prayers.'” The French scholar had to appropriate Oriental 
words and names according to the ways in which natives 
pronounced and heard them and make them pleasing so 
that they then gradually passed into German culture. Hence 
we say ‘Hegire’ instead of ‘Hedschra’ because of its pleasant 
sound as well as its long-standing familiarity.'” 

How much the English have accomplished for their part! 
Though they aren’t unanimous about the pronunciation of 
their own idiom, still they reserve the right, as is only proper, 
to pronounce and write those names in their own fashion 
whereas we waver and fall all too often into uncertainty. 


186 Barthélemy d’Herbelot (1625-95), trained as a classicist, turned 
to the study of Oriental languages, including Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish; his Bibliothéque orientale, ou Dictionnaire univer- 
sel, published posthumously in 1697, contained alphabetically arranged 
entries on Oriental subjects drawn from Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
sources. It is no dry work of pedantry but filled with lively anecdotes and 
character sketches. Goethe borrowed it from the library in Weimar in 
1814 several times over a five-year period; it was one of the main sources 
for the poems in the Divan as well as for his Notes. 


187 The word is now transliterated into English as hijra (or hijrah). In 
German it is now transliterated as Hidschra. 
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The Germans, for whom it is easiest to write as they speak, 
who are not reluctant to assimilate foreign sounds, quantities 
and accents, got down to serious work. But just because 
they were anxious to come ever closer to what is foreign and 
exotic, here too we find a big difference between older writ- 
ings and more recent ones, with the result that there is scarcely 
any compelling reason to submit to some sure authority. 

My friend J.G.L. Kosegarten, as perceptive as he is genial 
(and to whom I am indebted for the translation of the royal 
poems above) has amiably relieved me of this concern; he 
has conveyed corrections, included in the Register where a 


'88 May this trustworthy man be 


few misprints still occur. 
disposed to favour my preparation of a future Divan in the 


Same manner. 


188 In the German text, Kosegarten’s index follows but is not translated 
here. 
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189 


Silvestre de Sacy 


To our Master, go! Pledge 

Yourself, O little book, snug-serene; 
Here at the beginning, here at the end, 
Alpha and Omega, East and West. 
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189 Antoine Isaac Silvestre de Sacy (1758-1838) was easily the great- 
est Orientalist of his day; he published a number of texts and studies, 
many of which are still valuable, and he trained several of the leading 
nineteenth-century scholars. The poem dedicated to him here is given in 
Arabic followed by the German version which differs considerably. The 
Arabic verses read literally: ‘O book! Go to our illustrious master/ then 
greet him with this page/ which is the book’s beginning and its end/ that 
is, its beginning is in the East and its end is in the West.’ 
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We’ve uttered good counsel now 

And devoted much of our days to that; 

If it sounds discordant to the human ear — 
Well, a messenger’s duty is to speak. Enough!” 


190 The quatrain is given in Persian, then in German. Goethe took 
the lines from the conclusion of Sa‘di’s Gulistän (‘Rose Garden’) which 
reads: ‘We have given advice in its proper place; we spent much time 
on this labour./ If it is not heard with avidity’s ear, the messenger’s 
duty is to deliver the message — that’s enough!’ (For the Persian text — 
and a somewhat different translation — see The Gulistan of Sa'di, trans. 
Thackston, p. 173.) 


Appendix 


NACHLASS-STUCKE* 


POEMS COLLECTED 
POSTHUMOUSLY 


* The poems in this appendix were written at the same time as those in 
the Divan but were not included by Goethe (though after his death, his 
editors did include them in the 1836 edition, distributing individual 
poems among the different books). Despite Goethe’s exclusion, some of 
his loveliest, and most musical, lyrics are found here. The German texts 
and the translations here follow the Birus edition, vol. 1, pp. 585-615, 
based on manuscripts in Goethe’s hand. I have omitted the ‘cipher poems’ 
on pp. 596-7 and 601, 605 and 607, since they consist only of lists of 
numbers, keyed to von Hammer’s translations of Hafiz; Goethe and 
Marianne exchanged these lists as coded messages. 
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191 


Dass ich bezahle 

Um zu verführen 
Das gilt in Westen 
Das gilt in Osten. 
Dass ich bezahle 

Um zu verliehren 
Das sind, ich dächte, 
Sehr falsche Kosten.” 


192 


Sollt einmal durch Erfurt! fahren, 
Das ich sonst so oft durchschritten, 
Und ich schien, nach vielen Jahren, 
Wohlempfangen, wohlgelitten. 


Wenn, mich Alten, alte Frauen 
Aus der Bude froh gegrüset, 
Glaubt’ ich Jugendzeit zu schauen, 
Die einander wir versüsset. 


Das war eine Beckerstochter, 
Eine Schusterinn daneben, 
Eule keinesweges jene 

Diese wusste wohl zu leben. 


* This brief poem, written on 21 June 1814, is in Adonaean metre 
(-UU-—U). 

t Erfurt, the capital of Thuringia in central Germany, was a city which 
Goethe visited in his youth in the 1770s and where he recalled spending 
happy days. It was in Erfurt too that he met Napoleon, on 2 October 1808 
on the occasion of the Royal Congress. For Goethe’s account of the meet- 
ing in his own words, see Peter Boerner, Goethe (London: Haus Publishing, 
2005), pp.78-80. This poem was drafted on 25 July 1814 in Erfurt. 
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191 


That I pay to seduce, that goes in the West, that goes in the 
East. That I pay to lose, that, I would think, is a very bad 
price. 


192 


One day I had to pass through Erfurt where once Pd walked 
so often and to me it seemed that after many years, I was 
well received and well liked. 


When old women greeted the old man gleefully from their 
market stalls, I seemed to see the days of my youth again 


when we sweetened each other’s lives. 


One was a baker’s daughter, another a cobbler; the first one 
was no owl,' the other knew well how to live. 


ı An allusion to Hamlet, IV, 5: ‘They say the owl was a baker’s daughter.’ 
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Und so wollen wir bestandig, 
Wettzueifern mit Hafisen, 

Uns der Gegenwart erfreuen, 
Das Vergangne mitgeniessen. 


193 
Vision 


Artges Hauschen hab ich klein, 
Und, darin versteket, 

Bin ich vor der Sonne Schein 
Gar bequem bedecket. 


Denn da giebt es Schalterlein, 
Federchen und Ladchen, 
Finde mich so wohl allein 
Als mit hübschen Mädchen. 


Denn, o Wunder! mir zur Lust 
Regen sich die Walder, 

Naher kommen meiner Brust 
Die entfernten Felder. 


Und so tanzen auch vorbey 
Die bewachsnen Berge, 
Fehlet nur das Lustgeschrey 
Aufgeregter Zwerge. 


Doch so gänzlich still und stumm 
Rennt es mir vorüber 

Meistens grad und oft auch krumm 
Und so ist mir’s lieber. 


Wenn ichs recht betrachten will 
Und es ernst gewahre, 

Steht vielleicht das alles still 
Und ich selber fahre. 
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And so we wanted constantly to rival Hafiz: to take delight 
in the present, and savour the past together. 


193: 


Vision 


I have a nice little house and concealed inside I am tucked in 
quite comfortably from the glare of the sun. 


For since there are tiny doors, cushions and windows, I feel 
so good by myself as if I were with pretty girls. 


And - O wonderful! - the forests rear up for my delight; the 
far-off fields come close to my breast. 


So the forested mountains dance alongside as well; all that 
is missing is the shriek of pleasure from excited dwarves. 


And yet, it runs past me so wholly mute and still, mostly 
straight but often twisty too, and I like it better that way. 


If I consider it aright and ponder it seriously, maybe every- 
thing else is standing still and I alone am travelling. 


2 The poem was drafted on 26 July 1814. By ‘Vision’ Goethe wants to 
convey the effect for a traveller that his coach is like ‘a little house’ 
(Häuschen) which seems to stand still while it is the landscape that 
appears to move past the window of the coach. He later entitled the 
poem “The New Copernicus’. 
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194 


Jesus auch er darf da lehren 
Paradisischen Gemeinen’*; 

Wer will seinen Jiingern wehren 
Dass sie sagen wie sie’s meynen. 


Himmlisch weibliche Naturen 
Wandeln da im luftgen Hayne, 
Abends immer sind sie Huren, 
Jungfraun mit des Morgensscheine. 


Auch zugleich die Mutter Gottes 
Die gar einen Sohn gebohren, 

Und, zum Truz Satanschen Spottes, 
Nicht am x + y verlohren. 


Auch die Königinn des Himmels 


Weil sie einen Sohn gebohren 
Ist als Jungfrau benedeyet 


* gemein is ‘low, rough, common’ but here there is an echo of Gemeinde, 
‘congregation’ to reinforce the blasphemous nature of the poem. The 
poem, written between 26 and 29 July 1814, betrays Goethe’s interest at 
that time in Muslim conceptions of paradise but perhaps because of its 
mocking tone it was unsuitable for Book 12 of the Divan (The Book of 
Paradise) and in any case was left unfinished. 
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194 


There Jesus too may teach the low-lifes of paradise; who 
will stand up for his apostles so they say what they think? 


There heavenly female natures stroll in the breezy groves; 
at evening they are always whores but at daybreak, virgins 
again.’ 


There too the Mother of God,* who bore a son, and despite 
Satan’s mockery, did not lose at x + y.° 


The Queen of Heaven too 


Because she bore a son is revered as a virgin. 


3 Goethe here plays on Huren (‘whores’) and houris, those heavenly 
consorts promised to the Muslim faithful and whose virginity was con- 
tinually renewed. 


4 Another irreverent note: the juxtaposition of the ‘whores’ whose 
virginity is renewed with the Virgin Mary, who remained a virgin though 
she bore a son. 


5 x + y: mathematical symbols denoting ‘unknowns’ in blasphemous 
conjunction with Mary’s virginity; as Birus notes (vol. 2, p. 1746), the 
metre of the poem requires reading ‘x und u’ with the associated idiom 
‘ein x fiir ein u vormachen’, i.e., ‘to deceive someone in the crassest way’. 
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195 


Fragmente 


Dass des Hauses Glanz sich mehre 
Als ein ewig Eigenthum 

Und der Sohn so halt auf Ehre 
Wie der Vater hielt auf Ruhm 


Hor ich doch in deinen Liedern 
O Hafıs die Dichter loben 

Sieh ich will es dir erwiedern 
Herrlich den der Dank erhoben!* 


196 


wenn alle sprechen 
Ganz gewiss da hort man keinen. 


Seh ich zum Wagen heraus 
Mich nach jemand um, 

So macht er gleich was draus 
Er denkt ich griis ihn stumm 
Und er hat recht. 


* According to Rychner (p. 568), the poem was written in 1814; in Birus 
(vol. 1, p. 588), it is given as the second stanza of the ‘fragment’ begin- 
ning ‘Dass des Hauses Glanz sich mehre...’. 
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195 


Fragments 


That the house’s splendour may increase as an everlasting 
possession and the son hold fast to honour as his father did 
to glory. 


In your songs, O Hafiz, I hear you praising the poets. See, 
I will give you my reply: Magnificent is he who has exalted 
thankfulness! 


196 


when everyone is speaking 
No one can be heard for sure 


If I peer out of the carriage at someone there, he right 
away makes something of it; he thinks that I’m greeting him 
silently. And he’s right. 
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Solcher Bande darf sich niemand ruhmen 
Als wer selbst von Banden frey sich fuhlt 

Und wer heiter im Absurden spielt 

Den wird auch wohl das Absurde ziemen. 


Und so ists auch Hafisen ergangen 
Der doch der bestbegabte war. 


Und da schleppt sich ein Mann auf den Knieen. 


197 


Traue nicht dem Truncken Weisen 
Denn er stielt dir dein Geheimniss. 


Wenn du dieses hörst, so achte sie alt die Welt 
Viele Jahre sind seitdem über Berge und Thäler 
Verflossen, und werden noch viele verfliesen. 
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No one ought to praise such bonds but he who feels himself 
free of bonds; and he who disports gaily in the absurd, well, 
the absurd will befit him too. 


And this is how it went for Hafiz too who was, even so, the 
most gifted. 


And there a man was dragging himself along on his knees.° 


197 


Don’t trust the wise man when he’s drunk for he’ll steal 
your secret from you. 


When you hear this, revere it as ancient, the world: many 
years have since flowed over the mountains and the valleys 
and many more will flow over them. 


6 This isolated line probably does not belong in the Divan; cf. Birus, 
vol. 2: p. 1748. 
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198 


Sollt ich nicht ein Gleichniss brauchen”* 
Wie es mir beliebt 

Da uns Gott des Lebens Gleichnis 

In der Mucke giebt. 


199 


Sollt ich nicht ein Gleichniss brauchen 
Wie es mir beliebt 

Da mir Gott in Liebchens Augen 

Sich im Gleichniss giebt. 


200 


Und in Alammannen Mundart 
Auch den Perser uberbieten. 


* The italicised letters in this and other poems in the Appendix are recon- 
structions by later editors, mostly inferred from the rhyme scheme and 
metre. 
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198 


Should I not make use of a simile as I am inclined to do? 
Since God gives us a likeness of life in the gnat.’ 


199 


Should I not make use of a simile as I am inclined to do? Since 
God gives me a likeness of Himself in the Beloved’s eyes. 


200 


And in the dialect of the Alemanni® to outdo even the 


Persians. 


7 Allusion to Qur’än 2:26: ‘God is not averse to using a gnat as an 
analogy or any other being, however large it may be.’ 

8 A confederation of Germanic tribes, with their own dialect; also 
known as Swabians. The Swabian dialect spoken today is also known as 
Alemannic German. 
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201 


Untergang der Zund-Dynastie 


Uli Khan auf der Terasse 

Sas er und empfing Berichte 
Dass aus Mazenderan nähere 
Kriegesvolk 

Nachricht folgt auf Nachricht 


Uli Khan den Krieg zu enden 
Eilt nach Kerman. Habt ihr alle 
Hast du Ibrahim vergessen 
Dass ich einst dich Vater nannt 
Nachricht folgt auf Nachricht 


Uli Khan der hoch verehrte 
Muss sein Weib u seine Kinder 
Sind nach Tubus hingebracht* 


202 


Und unsrer Zelten Pfäle 
Verdrängen die Gazele 


Wer Perlen will 
Der muss ins Meer sich stürzen 


* Fragment ofa poem drafted between 23 December 1814 and ı January 
1815 in unrhymed trochaic measure; it is a reworking of a Persian song 
about the last ruler of the Zand dynasty, Lutf ‘Ali Khän (reigned 1788- 
96), which Goethe took from Edward Scott Waring, Reise nach 
Sheeraz auf dem Wege von Kazroon und Feerozabad, as translated from 
the English original (Rudolstadt, 1809), in two volumes; vol. 1, p. 153f. 
Kerman is a south-eastern province of Iran; Mäzandarän a province 
south of the Caspian Sea. Tubus is the city of Tabas in the south of the 
province of Khorasan. 
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201 
Downfall of the Zund Dynasty 


Uli Khan sat on the terrace and received reports that a 
warrior-people was approaching from Mazanderan. Report 
followed report. 

Uli Khan hurried to Kerman to put an end to the war. 
Have all of you forgotten, Ibrahim,’ that I once called you 


father? Report followed report. 


Uli Khan, the highly revered, must bring his wife and his 
children to Tabas 


202 
And our tent-stakes dislodge the gazelles. 


He who wants pearls must plunge into the sea. 


9 The speaker is addressing his father-in-law, the state minister Hajji 
Ibrahim, whose treachery led to the downfall of the dynasty. 
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203 


Gros ist Europens Staatskalender 
Jedoch der Goenner Zahl ist klein 


Wisst ihr denn was Liebchen heisse 
Wisst ihr welchen Wein ich preise 


Weniger verkühlt den Magen 
Und zuviel erhitzt den Kopf. 


Folge nicht Lugnern u Heuchlern 
Damit du ihnen schmeicheln mögest 
Werden sie an dir zu Schmeichlern. 


204 
Dou-Rouy” 


Und wie die Hortensien seyd ihr 
Bald grün bald roth bald blau 
Am Ende gar misfärbig 

ich kenn euch genau. 


* Dou-Rouy, in Persian do rüy (‘two faces’), a mountain with two con- 
trasting faces but also a flower: someone who is two-faced is said to 
resemble the flower. Goethe took this reference from a passage in A.L. 
Chézy’s Medjnoun et Leila (Paris, 1807), his French translation of Jami’s 
Majnün and Layla, and especially, the mention of the khälkhäl, the 
tinkling rings of gold or silver that women wear on their ankles. 
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203 


Europe’s register of state’? is big but the number of its 
supporters is small 


Do you know then what the beloved is called? Do you know 
which wine I praise? 


Less cools off the belly and too much inflames the head. 


Do not follow liars and hypocrites in order that you may 
flatter them; they will become your flatterers.'' 


204 
Dou-Rouy 


And you are like the hortensias, now green, then red, now 
blue; at the end quite miscoloured. I know you perfectly. 


10 Staatskalender: this is the official register in which all the officials of 
the court and state, the civil and military authorities and the servants 
appointed to them, are listed. 


rr The poem alludes to Qur’än 68:1-9, ‘Do not follow liars and 
flatterers ...” 
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205 


Khalkhal 
(Knochel Schellen Ring) 


Der Schellenring um eure Knöchel 
Ihr Liederlichen das verführt mich nicht. 


206 


Die Bedingung doch ist enge 
Das sie niemals uberschritten 
Sie verschweigen auf das Strenge 
Dass ihr Herr so viel gelitten 


Dass auch sie gepufft geworden 
Oft des schlechten Henkers Beute 
Sagen das sei nichts gewesen 
Und da sind sie liebe Leute 


Kommen wir in die Reviere 

Zu dem lustgen Himmel Schmause 
Lagernd, streken wir die Viere 

Ey dahier sind wir zu Hause!” 


207 


Doch bedingt ins allerengste 

Das sie niemals überschritten 

Sie verschweigen auf das strengste 
Dass ihr Herr so viel gelitten 


From a manuscript in Goethe’s hand, written at the beginning of 
March 1815. The orthography is Goethe’s (uberschritten: überschritten). 
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205 


Khalkhal 
(Anklet) 


The jingling ring around your ankle - you dissolute women 
- that does not entice me. 


206 


The condition is strict nevertheless that they never over- 
step: they keep quiet about the harshness that their Lord 
suffered so 


That they too have been often jostled aside as the evil hang- 
man’s prey, they say that nothing happened and so they are 
lovely folk 


When we come into the final realm with the luscious heav- 
enly feast we’ll stretch out and settle down. Hooray, we are 
at home! 


207 


It is most strictly required that they never overstep; that they 
most rigorously keep silent about the suffering of their Lord 


12 Apparently an attack on the ‘Catholic Nazarenes’ of the time who 
refused to mourn the suffering and crucifixion of Christ but instead 
glorified them. 
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Dass gestaubt mit frischen Besen 
Und Ihr Herr des Henkers Beute 
Thun als wär es nichts gewesen 
Und da sind sie Liebe Leute 


Gehn das Haupt mit Schm[uck ?] 
Verbrämjez ?]* 


Denn im Paradies da muss man 
Mehr noch als Human sich zeigen 


208 


[Dem den tausend Menschen lieben 
Gieb dein Herz nicht hin 


Schon den Scheidebrief geschrieben] 


[Steckt doch Mark in jedem Knochen 
Und in jedem Hemde steckt ein Mann]* 


209 


Diesen Wein von Ispahan 


Wein er kann dir nicht behagen 
Dir hat ihn kein Arzt erlaubt 
Wenig nur verdirbt den Magen 
Und zu viel erhitzt das Haupt 


* The letters in italics are conjectural readings. 


+ A fragment in trochaic metre drawn from Sa‘di in Olearius’ translation 
of 1654, pp. 152ff. 
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So that dusted with a fresh broom, and their Lord the hang- 
man’s prey, they act as if nothing had happened; and so they 
are really nice folk. 


They go, the head adorned with finery 


For in Paradise you must present yourself as much more 
than human. 


208 


Do not give your heart away to him whom a thousand 
people love 


The letter of parting already written 


Marrow lies hidden in every bone and in every shirt lies 
hidden a man 


209 


This Wine from Isfahan 


Wine cannot sit well with you; no physician has allowed 
it for you. A little only discomforts your stomach but too 
much enflames your head. 
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Zu geniessen weiß im Prachern* 
Abrahams geweihtes Blut 

Seh ich sie im Bazar schachern 
Kaufen wohlfeil kaufen gut. 


210 


Und nun erhebt sich das grösste Gelachter 

Alle der Sternkunst Verachter 

Wie sie am Hofe die haufigsten sind 

Spotten u 

Dem herrlichen Gunstling erzürnt sich der Furst 
Wohin er sich richtet wohin er sich wendet 

Er sieht sich verspottet geschmaht u geschandet 
Mit Steinen verfolgt ihn Wut 

Ein einzger ein Edler erkennt die Talente 

Und nun in dem schweren dem seltnen Momente 
Verbirgt er umgiebt ihn der sichersten Hut 
Doch boten auf Boten von Os|ten ?] heruber 
Vermelden 


* prachern: to bargain aggressively 
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The consecrated progeny of Abraham take pleasure in 
aggressive bargaining; I see them haggling in the bazaar, 
they buy cheaply but they sell well. 


210 


And now the greatest hilarity breaks out amongst all the 
mockers of astrology, as they are most commonly found at 
court; they mock; the prince is enraged at the lordly min- 
ion; wherever he goes, wherever he turns, he sees himself 
mocked, mortified and shamed; rage pelts him with stones. 
One only, a noble, acknowledges the talent and not in the 
heavy rare moments he hides, surrounded by the safest of 
protections. And still, messenger after messenger from that 
place ... is reporting” 


13 This is the draft of a poem written, in dactylic tetrameter, between 
21 and 27 May 1815, but never completed or included in the Divan. 
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Wo kluge Leute zusammen kommen 
Da wird erst Weisheit wahrgenomen. 
So gab einst Sabas Königinn 
Gelegenheit zum höchsten Sinn; 


Vor Salomo, unter andern Schätzen, 
Lässt sie eine goldene Vase setzen 
Gross, reicher, unerhörter Zier, 

Fischen und Vögeln und Waldgethier, 
Worum sich krause Schnörkel häufen, 
Als Jakin und Boas an beyden Knäufen! 


Sollt ein Knecht allzutäppisch seyn 
Stöst” eine wüste Beule hinein; 
Wird augenblicks zwar reparirt, 
Doch feines Aug den Makel spürt, 
Genuss und Freude sind nun genirt. 


Der König spricht: Ich dacht es eben! 
Trifft doch das Höchste das uns gegeben, 
Ein allzugarstiger Schmitz! darneben. 

Es können die Eblis die uns hassen 
Vollkommnes nicht vollkommen lassen. 


* stöst: stößt 
t Schmitz: Makel, Befleckung 
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211 


Wherever enlightened people assemble, there alone is wis- 
dom perceived. So the Queen of Saba™ once provided an 
instance of a higher understanding. 


She had set before Solomon a golden vase, alongside other 
treasures, large and rich in extravagant ornamentation, 
with fish and birds and forest beasts, around which scal- 
loped flourishes swarmed, like Jachin and Boaz of the twin 
pillars." 


Should a servant be clumsy enough to cause a nasty dent in 
it, it was repaired in a flash. Even so, a discerning eye could 
spot the damage and delight and joy were undone. 


The king spoke: Just as I thought! The sublimest things that 
are given to us are spoiled right away by an ugly blemish. 
The devils,'° who hate us, can never allow perfection to be 
perfect. 


14 ‘And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that 
bore spices, and very much gold, and precious stones: and when she 
was come to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was in her 
heart.’ (1 Kings 10:2). 

15 The reference is to 1 Kings 7:21: ‘And he set up the pillars in the porch 
of the temple: and he set up the right pillar, and called the name thereof 
Jachin: and he set up the left pillar, and called the name thereof Boaz.’ 
16 ‘the devils’, i.e., Iblis, or Satan. Goethe puts the word in the plu- 
ral, perhaps to designate the jinn who are hostile to human beings. For 
Goethe too the poem is a parable of the fragility and vulnerability of all 
that purports to be perfect. 
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[Eilfer]* 
[Erstfassung] 


Wo man mir Guts erzeigt uberall* 
’S ist eine Flasche Eilfer, 
Am Rhein, am Mayn u Necker 
Man bringt lächlend Eilfer 
Hört man doch auch wohlthätige Nahmen 
Wiederholt wie: Eilfer 
Friedrich den zweyten zum Beyspiel 
Als beherrschenden Eilfer 
Kannt wird noch immer genannt 
Als anregender Eilfer 
Mehrere Nahmen in der Stille 
Nenn ich beym Eilfer 
Von meinen Liedern sprechen sie auch 
Ruhmlich froh wie vom Eilfer. 
Trincken auf mein Wohl klingend mit mir 
Alles im reinsten Eilfer. 
Dies würde mich mehr freuen 
Mehr als der Eilfer 
Tränke nur Hafıs auch der Würdige 
Trinck den Eilfer 
Eilig steig ich zum Hades hinab 
Wo vom Eilfer 
Nüchterne Seelen nicht trincken 
Sage den Eilfer 


* Text as in Birus (vol. 1, pp. 598-600) with Goethe’s spellings and lack 
of punctuation. 

t The poem takes the form of a ghazal with the recurrent rhyme on 
‘Eilfer’ but at the same time using a rollicking ballad metre. 
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212 
[Eilfer]’’ 


[First Version| 


Everywhere, where one wants to treat me well, it’s with a 
bottle of Eilfer; on the Rhine, the Main, and the Neckar, 
smiling Eilfer is served. But you hear even benevolent names 
repeated like Eilfer; for example, Frederick the Great as 
predominant Eilfer, and Kant"? is named again and again 
as exhilarating Eilfer. In silence I name many a name as 
Eilfer. They speak too of my songs with jubilant praise as 
of Eilfer. Everyone drinks of my wine, clinking glasses in 
purest Eilfer. This would make me even happier, even more 
than the Eilfer, if only Hafiz could drink some too. Worthy 
man, drink the Eilfer! I hurry down to Hades where the 
sober souls drink no Eilfer, I speak of the Eilfer! Hurry, 


17 Eilfer was a Rhine wine that Goethe drank first on October ro, 
1815, after the break with Marianne, in an effort to console himself. 
The vintage of 1811 which he celebrates was considered an exceptional 
year for Rhine wine. He evokes the same wine in The Book of Hafiz and 
The Book of the Cup-Bearer. Goethe left the poem untitled in both drafts. 


18 Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), the great philosopher and Goethe’s 
older contemporary. 
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Eilig Hafis geh da droben stehet 
Ein volkommenes Glas Eilfer. 
Das der Freund mir einschenkte. 
Der würdigste, der den Eilfer 
Sich abspart damit ich reichlich genifSe 
Den vollkommenen Eilfer 
Hafıs jedoch eile denn zum Pfande 
Bleib ich bis du geschlurft den Eilfer 
An der Tagseite des Rheingaus 
Wo verherrlicht der Eilfer 
Ich an der Nachtseite hier schaudert 
den der gewohnt an Eilfer 
Komme zuruck Besonnener 
Unbesonnen durch Eilfer 
Dass ich Ahnherr dich grusse 
Athmend noch Eilfer 
Kehr ich zuruck so Eifert die Freundin 
Hat doch der Eilfer 
Abermals dich niedergeworfen 
Truncken vom Eilfer 
Lagst unempfindlich meinem Kosen 
Als ware der Eilfer 
Meinen Kussen vergleichbar 
Meide den Eilfer 
Und sie weis nicht dass du Hafıs, 
An meiner Statt den Eilfer 
Ausgeschlurft ich aus Liebe zu dir 
Seelenlos dalag das soll nur der Eilfer 
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Hafiz, go! Up above there stands a glass full of Eilfer, that a 
most generous friend” had set aside so that I might lavishly 
enjoy the consummate Eilfer. But, Hafiz, hurry! For I stand 
surety until you slurp Eilfer on the bright side of the Rhein- 
gau, where Eilfer is in its full glory, while Pm on the night- 
time side: here shivers one accustomed to Eilfer. - Come 
back, O Thoughtful Man, made thoughtless by Eilfer, that I 
may greet you as an ancestor, still breathing out Eilfer! 
When I come back my lady friend strives with me: ‘Has 
the Eilfer yet again capsized you! Drunk on Eilfer you lay 
insensitive to my caresses, as though the Eilfer were com- 
parable to my kisses. Stay away from the Eilfer!’ But she 
doesn’t know that you, O Hafiz, had sipped up the Eilfer in 
my place while I lay senseless there out of love for you! 


19 The friend was Johann Jakob von Willemer, Marianne’s husband. 
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Alles haben gethan und verbrochen 
Der unschuldige Eilfer 

Liebchen aber sagt diesen Rival 
den Schencken den Eilfer 

Neid ich wie des schwarzaugigen Schencken 
Stets bereiten Eilfer 

Hatem sieh mir ins Auge 
den Schencken den Eilfer 

Lass sie fahren diese Kusse sie sind von heute 
Was will der Eilfer. 


Denn ich mochte gar zu gern 
Trincken den Eilfer 
Wenn er alt ist denn gegenwartig 
Ist er allzu rasch u jung der Eilfer 
Niemals mocht ich entbehren 
Im Leben den Eilfer 
Der soviel wuchs und gut 
Anno eilf drum heist er eilfer. 


Sing es mir ein andrer nach 
Dieses Lied vom Eilfer 

Denn ich sang im Liebesrausch 
Und berauscht vom Eilfer. 
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Only Eilfer has done all that and committed the crime, 
innocent Eilfer! But the sweetheart says, ‘I’m jealous of this 
rival - the Eilfer’s cup-bearer - as of the ever ready Eilfer of 
the dark-eyed cup-bearer, Hatem! Look me in the eye! Get 
rid of the cup-bearer and the Eilfer! These kisses are here 
and now, where will the Eilfer lead!’ 


For Pd like only too well to drink the Eilfer when it has 
aged, for the current vintage of Eilfer’s all too rough and 
young. I want never to dispense with Eilfer all my life long 
that grew so abundantly and well Anno Eilf.”' Thats why 
it’s called Eilfer. 


Sing me yet another song of the Eilfer! For I sang it in the 
drunkenness of love, and drunken on Eilfer. 


20 There is presumably a lacuna here in the draft. 
21 Eilf.: a pun on elf (‘eleven’ in German, i.e., the vintage year 1811). 
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213 
[Eilfer] 


[Zweitfassung] 


Wo man mir guts erzeigt uberall 
’S* ist eine Flasche Eilfer 
Am Rhein u Mein, im Neckerthal, 
Man bringt mir lächelnd Eilfer. 
Und nennt gar manchen braven Mann 
Viel seltner als den Eilfer 
Hat er der Menschheit wohlgethan 
Ist immer noch kein Eilfer. 
Die guten Fürsten nennt man so, 
beynahe wie den Eilfer 
Uns machen ihre Thaten froh 
Sie leben hoch im Eilfer 
Und manchen Nahmen nenn ich leis 
Still schöppelnd meinen Eilfer 
Sie weiss es wenn es niemand weis 
Da schmeckt mir erst der Eilfer 
Von meinen Liedern sprechen sie 
Fast rühmlich wie vom Eilfer 
Und Blum und Zweige brechen sie 
Mich kränzend und den Eilfer 
Das alles wär ein grössres Heil 
Ich theilte gern den Eilfer 
Nähm Hafıs auch nur seinen Theil 
Und schlurfte mit den Eilfer 
Drum eil ich in das Paradies 
Wo leider nie vom Eilfer 
Die Gläubgen trinken. Sey er süst 
Der Himmelswein! Kein Eilfer 
Geschwinde Hafıs eile hin 
Da steht ein Roemer Eilfer 
* °S: Es 
+ süs: süß 
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213 
[Eilfer] 


[Second Version|” 


Wherever one wants to treat me well, it’s with a bottle of 
Eilfer. At Rhine and Main, in the Neckar Valley, they serve 
me smiling Eilfer. And many an outstanding man is invoked 
less often than Eilfer. Humanity may have done well and 
yet, it’s still no Eilfer. They call princes good almost as they 
do Eilfer; if their exploits gladden us, we toast them high 
with Eilfer. And many a name I mutter low while silently 
downing my Eilfer: she knows it, if no one else does, that 
Eilfer tastes best to me. They speak of my songs in praise 
almost as much as of Eilfer, and they pluck off flowers and 
branches to crown both me and the Eilfer. But all this would 
be an even greater boon - I’m happy to share my Eilfer - 
if only Hafız could have his share and guzzle down some 
Eilfer. That’s why I hurry up to paradise where sadly the 
faithful never drink an Eilfer. However sweet is the wine of 
heaven, it certainly isn’t Eilfer! Hurry up, Hafız, come run- 
ning here! A Roman glass” of Eilfer is waiting here for you! 


22 This is a much more accomplished version of the preceding poem. 
Goethe retains the ghazal rhyme but also rhymes the alternating lines 
while the metre has been made less rollicking. 


23 ein Römer: a ‘Roman glass’ (Römerglas’) is a small goblet with a 
coiled green stem, used for white wine, especially Riesling and Mosel. 
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Dir zu eröffnen 

Mein Herz verlangt mich 
Hört ich von deinem! 
Darnach verlangt mich 
Wie blickt so traurig 

Die Welt mich an 


In meinem Sinne 

Wohnet mein Freund nur 
Und sonsten keiner, 

Und keine Feind Spur. 
Wie Morgenkerzen 
Ward mir ein Vorsaz: 


Mein Leben will ich 
Nur zum Geschäfte 
Von seiner Liebe 
Von heut’ an machen 


Ich dencke seiner 
Mir blutet’s Herz. 


Kraft hab ich keine 
Als ihn zu lieben 

So recht im Stillen. 
Was will das werden 
Will ihn umarmen, 
Und kann es nicht. 


* This poem is Goethe’s reworking of a ‘cipher-letter’ from Marianne von 
Willemer, dated 18 October 1815, which she composed in response to his 
cipher-letter of ro October 1815. Goethe had written daJgo (Sulayhatun) 
in vocalised Arabic at the heading of the letter, mistakenly believing that 
this was the correct form of Suleika (l&J} in Persian) — a mistake that 
Marianne repeated in her reply. 
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My heart demands that I open it to you. Would that I heard 
from yours! It demands it of me. How sadly the world looks 
at me. 


In my mind there dwells only my friend and no other, not 
a trace of an enemy. Like candles at morning a resolve has 
come upon me: 


From now on I will make his love my life’s business. I think 
of him. My heart bleeds. 


I have no other strength but to love him so justly in still- 
ness. What will come of that? I want to embrace him and I 
cannot. 
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So traurig dass in Kriegestagen 

Zu Tode sich die Männer schlagen 

Im Frieden ist’s dieselbe Noth 

Die Weiber schlagen mit Zungen todt. 


216 


Lasst mich weinen! umschraenkt von Nacht, 

In unendlicher Wiiste. 

Camele ruhn, die Treiber desgleichen, 

Rechnend still wacht der Armenier; 

Ich aber, neben ihm, berechne die Meilen 

Die mich von Suleika trennen, wiederhole 

Die wegeverlangernden Aergerlichen Krümmungen. 
Lasst mich weinen! das ist keine Schande. 
Weinende Manner sind gut. 

Weinte doch Achill um seine Briseis! 

Xerxes beweinte das unerschlagene Heer, 

Uber den selbstgemordeten Liebling 

Alexander weinte. 

Lasst mich weinen, Thraenen beleben den Staub. 
Schon grunelts. 
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So sad that in days of war men beat each other to death; in 
peace-time the same misery prevails: the women whack you 
dead with their tongues. 


216 


Let me weep! surrounded by night, in a wasteland without 
end. The camels are at rest, the camel-drivers too. The 
Armenian” calculates while he silently keeps watch, but I 
by his side count the miles that separate me from Suleika. 
I go over the vexing, angry curves that lengthen the road. 
Let me weep! That is no shame. Men who weep are good.” 
Didn’t Achilles weep for his Briseis!”° 
unvanquished army; Alexander wept for the beloved he 
himself had slain.” Let me weep! Tears give life to the dust. 


Xerxes wept for his 


Already it turns green.”* 


24 ‘The Armenian’ is a stock figure for a bookkeeper. 


25 ‘Men who weep are good.’ Taken from the Adagia of Erasmus (Boni 
viri lacrimabile), a maxim Goethe also cited in his Wahlverwandtshaften. 


26 Briseis, the lovely woman whom Achilles took as a prize of war but 
whom Agammemnon confiscated, thus inciting Achilles’s famous wrath 
in The Iliad. 


27 Xerxes wept at the sight of his army in Abydos, and at the brevity of 
human life; Alexander killed his dearest friend at a drunken banquet in a 
moment of rage and regretted it ever after. 


28 In old Arabic poetry shedding tears in the desert at the memory of a 
beloved is a standard trope. In this unrhymed poem of variable measures 
Goethe shows the influence of the pre-Islamic poet Imru’l-Qays whose 
famous ode William Jones had translated into English and which Goethe 
then translated into German. 
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Nicht mehr auf Seidenblat 

Schreib’ ich symmetrische Reime; 

Nicht mehr fass ich sie 

In goldne Rancken; 

Dem Staub, dem beweglichen, eingezeichnet 
Uberweht sie der Wind, Aber die Kraft besteht, 
Bis zum Mittelpunct der Erde 

Dem Boden angebannt. 

Und der Wandrer wird kommen 

Der Liebende. Betritt er 

Diese Stelle, ihm zuckts 

Durch alle Glieder. 

‘Hier! Vor mir liebte der Liebende! 

War es Medschnun der zarte? 

Ferhad der kräftige? Gemil der daurende? 
Oder von jenen tausend 
Glücklich-Unglücklichen einer? 

Er liebte! Ich liebe wie er, 


Ich ahnd’* ihn!’ 


Suleika du aber ruhst 

Auf dem zarten Polster 

Das ich dir bereitet und geschmückt. 

Auch dir zuckts aufweckend durch die Glieder. 
‘Er ist der mich ruft Hatem. 

Auch ich rufe dir, o! Hatem! Hatem!’ 


* ahnden: ahnen 
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No longer on pages of silk do I write symmetrical rhymes. 
No longer do I compose them in rows of gold. Inscribed in 
the shifting dust, the wind blows them away and yet, their 
force remains anchored to the ground, to the very centre of 
the earth. And the wanderer will come, the lover. If he treads 
on this spot, he will tremble in all his limbs, ‘Here! before 
me some lover loved. Was it Majnun the tender? Farhad the 
mighty? Jamil who kept faith? Or one of those thousands 
of happy-unhappy lovers? He loved! Like him I love, I 
recognise him!’ 


But Suleika, you rest on the downy cushion I prepared and 
adorned for you. You too would feel his voice tingle through 
all your limbs. ‘It is he who calls me, Hatem. And I too call 
you, O Hatem! Hatem!’ 
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[Zwei Fassungen| 


Da liegt ein Ey es ist kein Ey nein 

Das Oben Unten es ist so bucklick 

Ist ohne Regel es ist ein Bündel 

Den Bundel Knabe schlage! du schlag ihn Knabe 
Der Knabe schlägt das Bündel bläht sich 
Es schlägt ein andrer und blähend weiter 
Erschriegt* das Bündel die Herrn u Helden 
Schach Dudan springt vom 

Er ungeduldig vom Pferd u stöst 

Den Sporn ins Weise 

Da platzt der Kuchen ein mächtig Kindlein 
Entwickelt derb und allzuderbe Glieder 


Da liegt ein Ey es ist kein Ey Nein! 

Das Oben Unten es ist so bucklick 

Ist ohne Regel, es ein ZauberBündel 

Es hat ein Regen es hat ein Leben 

Schlagt hin ihr Knaben zersprengt die Hulle 
Ein Knabe schlägt das Bündel bläht sich 
Nun schlägt ein andrer und blähend wachst es. 
Da will nun keiner sich nahn dem Zauber 
Doch Ali Kaschan er steigt vom Pferd 

Den Sporen tritt er in das Gewächse 

Da platzt u reißt es ein derbes Kindlein 
Entwicklet 


* erschriegt (Middle High German): erschreckt. A deliberately archaic 
usage. 
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[Two Versions] 


An egg lies there It is no egg No The Above Below it is so 
lumpy It is without any proportion It is a bundle Boy, strike 
the bundle! You, boy, hit it The boy strikes, the bundle 
blows open Another strikes it and gaping wider the bundle 
terrifies the lords and heroes Shah Dudan springs from his 
horse impetuously and pokes his spur in such a way that the 
cake pops out a mighty child, strongly developed with all 
too powerful limbs 


An egg lies there It is no egg No! Above Below it is so lumpy 
is without proportion, it is a magic bundle It has a motion 
it has a life Strike it, boys, shatter the shell A boy strikes, 
the bundle blows open Now another strikes and gaping, 
it grows. Nobody wants to get close to the magic but ‘Ali 
Kashan climbs down from his horse He puts his spur into 
the growth Then a strong child, fullly developed, pops and 
rips it 


29 Goethe based both drafts of this fragment on an Oguz tale of a 
cyclops as recounted by Diez in his Der neuentdeckte oghuzische Cyklop 
verglichen mit dem Homerischen (Halle and Berlin, 1815), later incorpo- 
rated in his Denkwürdigkeiten von Asien under the title ‘Depe Ghöz oder 
der oghuzische Cyklop. Aus dem Tatarisch-Tiirkischen’. On 12 July 
1815, Goethe commented, ‘Among other things you will encounter a 
complete tale of a cyclops from Central Asia which very probably Homer 
had heard about in order to represent his Polyphemus, in however 
abbreviated a version, accordingly.’ (For further details, see Birus, vol. 2, 


Pp. 1779-84.) 
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Hafis dir sich gleich zu stellen, 
Welch ein Wahn! 

Rauscht doch wohl auf Meeres Wellen 
Rasch ein Schiff hinan, 

Fühlet seine Seegel schwellen, 
Wandelt kühn und stolz 

Wills der Ocean zerschellen, 
Schwimmt’s, ein morsches Holz. 

Dir in Liedern, leichten, schnellen, 
Wallet kühle Flut, 

Siedet auf zu Feuerwellen; 
Mich verschlingt die Glut. 

Doch mir will ein Dünckel schwellen, 
Der mir Kühnheit giebt. 

Hab doch auch im sonnenhellen 
Land gelebt, geliebt! 


220 


Schwarzer Schatten ist uber den Staub der Geliebten 
Gefahrte 

Ich machte mich zum Staube; aber der Schatten ging uber 
mich hin 


* Written on 22 December 1815. 
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Hafiz, to put myself on a par with you, what craziness! On 
the waves of the sea a ship steers its course straight on, it 
feels its sails swell, it wanders bold and proud; if the ocean 
means to smash it, it swims on with worm-eaten wood. 
In your songs, light and swift, a cool current undulates, it 
seethes up to waves of fire; the blaze devours me. And yet, 
an arrogance will swell that lends me audacity: I too have 
lived, have loved, in a country ablaze with sun!” 


220 


Black shadow lies over the dust of the beloved companion; 
I turned myself into dust but the shadow passed over me.” 


30 An ocean-going ship is often invoked in the poems of Hafiz. For 
Goethe, the Persian poet wrote under the sign of water while he himself 
wrote under that of fire, hence the contrast here. And yet (as Rychner 
notes), he wrote: ‘Alles ist aus dem Wasser entsprungen!!/ Alles wird 
durch das Wasser erhalten!” (Everything has sprung from the water!! 
Everything is sustained by water!) (Faust II: 1. 8435) 


31 Goethe here uses the classical form of the elegiac couplet, with echoes 
of Propertius. This consists of a first line in hexameter followed by a 
shorter pentameter line. A famous example is Coleridge’s translation of a 
couplet by Schiller: ‘In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column/ 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back.’ This couplet reworks a 
translation of a poem by the Ottoman Sultan Selim which Goethe found 
in Diez’s Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien, vol. 1, p. 255. 
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So sag mir doch wie soll ich ihn denn winden 
Ein jeder Stand tragt ihn nach seiner Art. 


Und wer sich selbst erkennt 
Erkennet seinen Gott. 


222 


Ich fuhle gern am Kopfe deine Hand 
Und sieht man dann dass ich dir angehöre 
Das Liebchen ist mein Stand 


223 


Sprich! Unter welchem Himmelszeichen 
Der Tag liegt, 

Wo mein Herz, das doch mein eigen, 
Nicht mehr wegfliegt? 

Und, wenn es flöge, zum Erreichen 
Mir ganz nah liegt? 

Auf dem Polster, dem süssen, dem weichen 
Wo mein Herz an ihrem liegt. 
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So tell me then how should I wind it. Each social 
class wears it in its own way.” 


He who knows himself, knows his God.” 


222 


I like the way your hand feels on my head and anyone can 
see that I belong to you: that, Darling, is my place.” 


223 


Speak! Under what sign of heaven does the day stand, where 
my heart that is my very own, no longer takes its flight? And 
were it to fly, would it lie quite close for me to attain? On 
the cushion, sweet and soft, where my heart lies by yours. 


32 This refers to the winding of the turban around the head; the fragment 
may have been meant to go with the poem Komm, Liebchen, komm! um- 
winde mir die Miitze... (see Poem 116 above) as it has the same metre. 


33 A famous and much-cited saying in Sufi literature. 


34 The lines make sense only when connected with Poem 30 and the 
winding on of the turban. Note, too, the play on the word Stand (place) 
in both. 
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Und warum sendet 
Der Reuterhauptmann 
Nicht seine Boten 

Von Tag zu Tage? 

Hat er doch Pferde, 
Versteht die Schrift! 


Er schreibt ja Talik 
Auch Nef&ky weiß er 
Zierlich zu schreiben 
Auf Seidenblatter. 
An Seiner Stelle 

Sey mir die Schrift. 


Die Kranke will nicht 
Will nicht genesen 
Vom süßen Leiden 
Sie, an der Kunde 
Von ihrem Liebsten 
Gesundend, krankt. 


225 
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Schreibt er in Nessky 
So sagt er’s treulich, 
Schreibt er in Talik 
’S ist gar erfreulich, 
Eins wie das andre, 
Genug er liebt. 
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And why does the captain of cavalry not send his couriers 
day after day? He has horses and he knows how to write. 


Indeed, he can write in talig” and he knows how to write 
elegant naskhi too on pages of silk. His writing would stand 
in his place for me.” 


The sick person doesn’t want, doesn’t want to get well from 
the sweet suffering; she, becoming well with news from her 
beloved, sickens. 


225 


“Whoever finds favour with the Sultan is fortunate but who- 
ever is hated by the Khan is driven out.” 


If he writes in naskhi he speaks of his faithfulness; if he 
writes in Zalig, that is quite a delight, one form or another — 
It’s enough: he loves.” 


35 Ta‘liq, the ‘hanging’ style, is an elegant cursive hand in Arabic and 
Persian calligraphy. In the next line, naskhi designates the ‘normal’ hand 
of Arabic calligraphy (which Goethe had learned to read and write). 

36 The first two stanzas are in the voice of Marianne, the ‘sick person’; 
she had sent Goethe an encoded letter which when he deciphered it 
turned out to be a brief poem complaining of his silence. 

37 The Arabic verses were written by Goethe in Arabic script. Khan is a 
title for a Mongol ruler. 


38 This poem follows on the preceding one: the beloved has received a 
message at last. 
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Alles kiindet dich an, 
Erscheint die herrliche Sonne, 
Kommst du, so hoff ich es bald. 

Trittst du im Garten hervor; 
So bist du die Rose der Rosen, 
Lilie der Lilie zusammt. 

Singst du dem himmlischen Dom, 
Erklingen sogleich die Gestirne, 
Mit dir und um dich umher! 

Nacht! und so war es denn Nacht, 
Nun überscheinst du des Mondes 
Lieblichen ladenden Glanz. 

Ladend und lieblich bist du! 
Und Blumen, Mond und Gestirne 
Huldigen, Sonne! nur dir 

Sonne so sey du auch mir! 
Die Schoepferinn herrlicher Tage. 
Leben und Ewigkeit ists!” 


13. März Abends zehn Uhr 
Im Jahr der Welten II. 163.5.8. 


* Written to Marianne on 13 March 1816 ‘in the evening at 10:00’, as 
Goethe notes. He appended the note ‘Im Jahr der Welten II,163.5.8’. 
The notation was devised by Marianne to denote her and Goethe’s 
reunion in Heidelberg (but the II can be read also as ‘H’.) The ‘163.5.8° 
is a reference to von Hammer’s translation of Hafiz, as used by the lovers 
in their cipher-poems. 
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All things announce you, should the splendid sun appear, 
you come - soon, as I hope. Should you step forth into the 
garden, you are the rose of roses, the lily of lilies altogether. 
If you sing to the heavenly vault, the stars at once start to 
ring with you and all around you! Night! and were it then 
night you would outshine the moon’s dear enticing glow. 
Dear and enticing are you! And flowers, moon and stars 
revere only you, O Sun! The creator of splendid days. 


It is life and eternity. 


13 March, evening 10 o’clock 
In the Year of the Worlds II. 163.5.8 
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Süsses Kind, die Perlenreihen, 
Wie ich irgend nur vermochte, 
Wollte traulich dir verleihen, 
Als der Liebe Lampendochte. 


Und nun kommst du, hast ein Zeichen 
Drangehängt, das, unter allen 

Den Abraxas seines gleichen, 

Mir am schlechtsten will gefallen. 


Diese ganz moderne Narrheit 

Magst du mir nach Schiras bringen! 
Soll ich wohl, in seiner Starrheit, 
Hölzchen queer auf Hölzchen singen? 


Abraham, den Herrn der Sterne 
Hat er sich zum Ahn erlesen; 
Moses ist, in wüster Ferne, 
Durch den Einen gros gewesen. 


David, auch durch viel Gebrechen, 
Ja, Verbrechen durchgewandelt, 
Wusste doch sich los zu sprechen: 
Einem hab ich recht gehandelt. 


Jesus fühlte rein und dachte 

Nur den Einen Gott im Stillen; 
Wer ihn selbst zum Gotte machte 
Kränckte seinen heilgen Willen. 


* This poem, written in March 1815, though not properly one of the 
posthumous poems, was included in the Manigfaltige Glieder - 1815 but 
finally excluded from the Divan. 
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Sweet child, these pearl necklaces, if I can only manage it, 
I want to give you faithfully, as wicks for the lamp of love. 


And now you come, you have a sign hanging at your throat 
that of all the signs of Abraxas* and his like, is the most 
displeasing to me. 


You may take this quite modern folly to Shiraz! Should I 
really sing in its rigidity one stick laid across another ?*' 


He chose Abraham, lord of the stars, as his ancestor; Moses, 
in the desert distance, who became great through the One. 


David too, through many a failing, indeed many a crime, 
could yet redeem himself: I have well served the only God. 


Jesus was pure in feeling and contemplated only one God 
in stillness; whoever made him a god himself offended his 
holy will. 


39 The speaker of this poem, according to Goethe, is the Sasanian king 
Chosroes II (590-628), a Zoroastrian whose wife was a Christian. Here, 
in adopting the attitude of the Sasanian king, Goethe expresses his own 
complex, and conflicted, attitude towards Christianity, at least in its 
official versions. It may be recalled that in his Venetian Epigrams he listed 
‘the Cross’ among those things, such as tobacco smoke and garlic, that 
repelled him. For Goethe’s views on Christian belief, see the Introduction 
below, pp. xix and xxii. 


40 For Abraxas, see The Book of the Singer, poem 2, note 11. 
41 The young woman is sporting a crucifix. 
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Und so muss das Rechte scheinen 
Was auch Mahomet gelungen; 
Nur durch den Begriff des Einen 
Hat er alle Welt bezwungen. 


Wenn du aber dennoch Huldgung 
Diesem leidgen Ding verlangest; 
Diene mir es zur Entschuldgung, 
Dass du nicht alleine prangest. — 


Doch allein! - Da viele Frauen 
Salomonis ihn verkehrten, 
Götter betend anzuschauen 
Wie die Närrinnen verehrten. 


Isis Horn, Anubis Rachen 
Boten sie dem Judenstolze, 
Mir willst du zum Gotte machen 
Solch ein Jammerbild am Holze! 


Und ich will nicht besser scheinen, 
Als es sich mit mir eräugnet,” 
Salomo verschwur den Seinen, 
Meinen Gott hab ich verläugnet. 


Lass die Renegatenbürde 

Mich in diesem Kuss verschmerzen: 
Denn ein Vitzliputzli würde 
Talisman an Deinem Herzen. 


Redigirt. 


Wiesbaden, am längsten Tage 
1818 


* erdugnen: ereignen 
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And so it must be reckoned true what Muhammad ac- 
complished as well. He compelled the whole world solely 
through the idea of God’s oneness. 


If even so, you demand reverence for this wretched thing, 
let it serve as my excuse that you’re not alone in sporting it. 


And yet, you are alone! Just as Solomon’s many wives con- 
verted him to gaze on goddesses and pray to those whom 
these half-wits revered. 


The cow-horn of Isis, Anubis’s dog-maw they offered up to 
Jewish pride; do you really want me to make a god of such 
a lamentable image of wood! 


And I don’t want to make myself seem better than the sit- 
uation warrants; Solomon abjured his god and I’ve denied 
mine too. 


Let my renegade’s status be absolved in this kiss: even 
Huitzilopochtli* could be a talisman on your heart 


Redacted 
Wiesbaden on the longest day 1818 


42 This is the name of the Aztec god of war and of the sun, patron of the 
city of Tenochtitlan. In German, Goethe’s Vitzliputzli is also a term for 
the bogeyman or the devil. 
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Nicht nur als Kabus hast du mich belehrt 

Als Oguz auch mir Weisheit zugekehrt 

Als Chadsche' nur giebst du mir zu bedeuten 
Wie Chadsche darf des Timurs Macht begleiten 


Nicht nur als Kabus hast du mich belehrt 

Als Oguz auch mir Weisheit zugekehrt 

Nun g 

Wie Chadshah, dürfte Timurs Macht begleiten. 


229 


Gar viele Laender hab ich bereist 

G’sehn Menge von Menschen allermeist 
Ein Winkel sogar hab ich wohl bedacht 

Ein jeder Halm hat mir Körner gebracht. 
Gesegnete Stadt nie solche geschaut. 

Houris auf Houris, Braut auf Braut! 


us ya b el p29 u iss elle lal yo 
Pal liS a) giS 
S153 Gage bly 9 ah Gul de 


* Dedicated to Heinrich Friedrich von Diez, whose Buch des Kabus oder 
Lehren des persischen Königs Kjekjawus für seinen Sohn Ghilan Shach 
(Berlin, 1811) Goethe drew on in several poems. He pays tribute to von 
Diez in the ‘Notes and Essays’ as well, praising his translation of The 
Book of Qabus about which Goethe says, ‘I devoted a great deal of time 
to it...’ (see ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 487-93). The two stanzas here rep- 
resent two drafts of the same poem. 


+ Chadsche (or Chadshah) is Nasr al-Din Hoja, Timur Lenk’s jester and 
holy fool. 
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You have taught me not merely as Qabus,*’ you have also 
given me wisdom as Oguz; now as Hoja you allow me to 
figure out just how Hoja* could have accompanied Timur’s 
might. 


229 


I have travelled through many lands, I have seen crowds of 
men everywhere, I have even remembered the nooks, each 
blade of grass has given me grain. Blessed City, its like never 
seen, houris upon houris, bride after bride!* 


43 This refers to the Oäbüs-näma by Kay-Käwüs, described as ‘a manual 
of correct behaviour for courtiers’, written in 1082 atthe court of Ghazna. 
See further Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969), vol. 2, pp. 276-87 and J.T.P. de 
Bruijn (ed.), A History of Persian Literature (London: I.B. Tauris, 2009), 
vol. 1, pp. 12 and 259. 


44 This refers to another work translated by von Diez, the Buch von 
Reden, welche als Spriiche der Vater unterm Namen, Buch des Oghuz, 
bekannt sind, aus dem Tatarisch-Tiirkischen, which appeared (Berlin, 
1811) as part of his Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien. 

45 Nasr al-Din Hoja, the legendary ‘wise fool’ and court-jester of Timur 
Lenk; see ‘Notes and Essays’, pp. 436-7. 


46 This is Goethe’s versification of a prose eulogy of St Petersburg by 
Mirza Abu al-Hasan Khan. The original Persian lines at the end were 
added by Goethe; for Mirza Abu al-Hasan Khan, cf. also ‘Notes and 


Essays’, pp. 393-6. 
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Mit der Teutschen Freundschaft 
Hat’s keine Noth 

Aergerlichster Feindschaft 

Steht Höflichkeit zu Gebot 

Je sanfter sie sich erwiesen 

Hab ich immer frisch gedroht. 
Lies mich nicht verdriesen 
Trübes Morgen- und Abendroth, 
Lies die Wasser fliessen 

Fliessen zu Freud u Noth. 

Aber mit allen diesen 

Blieb ich mir selbst zu gebot; 
Sie alle wollten geniessen 

Was ihnen die Stunde bot 

Ihnen hab ichs nicht verwiesen 
Jeder hat seine Noth, 

Sie lassen mich alle grüssen 
Und hassen mich bis in Tod. 


231 


Moschus bist du! Wo du warst 
Wird man immer dich gewahr” 


232 


Herrlich bist du wie Moschus: 
Wo du warst gewahrt man dich noch. 


* Originally meant for inclusion in the 1827 edition, this poem (and the 
variant of Poem 231) were excluded in the end. 
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230 


There is no need for friendship with the Germans. To the 
sharpest hostility courtesy is mine to command. The sweeter 
they show themselves, the more I feel menaced afresh. I 
don’t let myself be annoyed by a dreary dawn or a dusk; let 
the waters flow on, flow on for joy and pain. But despite all 
this, I remained in command of myself. All of them wanted 
to savour whatever the hour held out. I haven’t reproached 
them. Everyone has his own pain. They all give me greeting 
and they hate me to the death.” 


231 


You are musk! Wherever you have been one is always aware 
of you. 


232 


You are magnificent as musk: wherever you have been one 
is aware of your presence still. 


47 The poem, written on 19 March 1818, was originally to form part of 
The Book of Ill-Humour. A hostile reaction to Goethe had set in during 
his lifetime, to which he responded in several poems. 
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In welchem Weine 

Hat sich Alexander betrunken? 

Ich wette den letzten Lebensfunken: 
Er war nicht so gut als der meine! 


234 


Mich nach- und umzubilden, miszubilden 
Versuchen sie seit vollen funfzig Jahren 

Ich dächte doch da konntest du erfahren 
Was an dir sei in Vaterlands Gefilden 

Du hast getobt zu deiner Zeit mit wilden 
Daemonisch genialen jungen Schaaren, 

Dann sachte schlossest du von Jahr zu Jahren 
Dich naeher an die Weisen göttlich milden. 


235 


Hatem und Suleika 


Hudhud sprach: Mit Einem Blicke 

Hat sie alles mir vertraut 

Und ich bin von Eurem Glücke 

Immer wie ichs war erbaut. 

Liebt ihr doch! - In Trennungs-Nächten 
Seht, wie sich’s in Sternen schreibt. 
Dass, gesellt zu ewigen Mächten, 
Glanzreich Eure Liebe bleibt 
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On what wine did Alexander get soused? Pd wager 
my last breath of life: it wasn’t as good as mine. 


234 


They’ve tried for a full fifty years to unmake me, remake 
me, mismake me; Pd have thought you could understand 
what you’re worth within the boundaries of the Fatherland. 
In your time you stormed with wild young gangs, endowed 
with demonic genius, then ever so gently you drew near, 
year after year, to wise men, divinely-mild. 


235 


Hatem and Suleika 


Hudhud spoke: With one glance she confided all to me and 
I am always instructed by your happiness, as I was. For you 
love then! In the nights of separation see how it’s written in 
the stars; that, allied with eternal powers, your love remains 
lustrous and rich. 
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Hudhud auf dem Palmensteckchen, 
Hier im Eckchen, 

Nistet, äugelnd, wie charmant! 
Und ist immer vigilant. 


237 
Hudhud erklaert eine räthselhafte Stelle 


Der Mahler wagts mit Götterbildern, 

Sein höchstes hat er aufgestellt 

Doch was er für unmöglich halt: 

Dem Liebenden die Liebste schildern, 

Er wag es auch! Ein Traum wird frommen, 
Ein Schattenbild es ist willkommen. 


238 
Hudhud, als einladender Bote 


Dich beglückte ja mein Gesang 

Nun dräng er gern zu dir in’s Ferne. 

Ich singe Morgen und Abend entlang, 

Sie sagen: Besser! Das hör ich gerne 
Kommt auch ein Blat von Zeit zu Zeit, 
Bringt einen Gruss, lass dich nicht stören! 
Aber ist denn Bagdad so weit? 

Willst du mich gar nicht wieder hören? 
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Hudhud on the little palm-branch, here in the corner, nests 
with flirtatious looks, how charming! And he is ever vigilant. 


237 


Hudhud Explains an Enigmatic Passage 


The painter takes risks with images of gods; he has realised 
his loftiest; but what he finds impossible is to describe the 
beloved to a lover. Let him give it a try as well! A dream will 
serve, a silhouette will be quite welcome. 


238 


Hudhud as a Messenger with an Invitation 


My song once made you happy; now it would like to press 
towards you in the distance. I sing the morning and evening 
all through; they say: Better! I like to hear that. If a letter 
comes from time to time to bring you a greeting, don’t be 
disturbed! But is Baghdad really so far? Don’t you want to 
listen to me again at all? 
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Hudhud erbittet ein Neujahrsgeschenk, 
räthselweise 


Ein Werckzeug ist es alle Tage nöthig, 

Den Männern weniger, den Frauen viel, 

Zum treusten Dienste gar gelind erbötig, 

Im Einen vielfach, spitz und scharf, sein Spiel 

Gern wiederholt; wobey wir uns bescheiden: 

Von aussen glatt, wenn wir von innen leiden. 

Doch Spiel und Schmuck erquickt uns nur aufs neue, 
Erhielt das Werkzeug erst gerechte Weihe. 


Dec. 1819 


240 


Schoen und köstlich ist die Gabe 
Wohlenträtselt das Verlangen, 
Dass die Weihe sie empfangen 
Bleibet aber ungewiss. 


Waere das nicht nachzubringen? 
Was Er sittsam nicht entraubte, 
Wenn Sie sichs nun selbst erlaubte!! 
Hudhud geh u melde dies.“ 


* The last line is to be understood as ‘geh und melde dies’. 
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Hudhud Asks for a New Year’s Gift 
in a Riddle 


It is a tool needed every day, less by men, by women more; 
for most faithful service quite prepared and docile; many 
in one, pointed and sharp; its play is gladly repeated where- 
by we make ourselves presentable: outwardly slick when 
inwardly we suffer. But play and good grooming only 
refresh us anew, if the tool has first received its proper 
consecration.” 


Dec. 1819 


240 


The gift is beautiful and costly; the request well deciphered; 
but whether it’s had its consecration remains uncertain. 


Could that not be set right again? What be most decorously 
did not purloin, but if she would now permit it herself!! 
Hudhud, go and tell her this.” 


48 A riddle the answer to which is ‘a comb’ but it only ‘refreshes’ us if it 
has been consecrated by use. Goethe requested this gift of Marianne in a 
letter from Karlsbad in 1820. 


49 The poem turns on the fact that when Goethe requested the comb, he 
also asked for a lock of Marianne’s hair but she sent him only the comb. 
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Ach, ich kann sie nicht erwiedern 
Wie ich auch daran mich freue 
Gnüg es dir an meinen Liedern 
Meinem Herzen, meiner Treue. 


242 


Wer sich selbst und andre kennt, 
Wird auch hier erkennen: 
Orient und Occident 

Sind nicht mehr zu trennen. 


243 


Sinnig zwischen beyden Welten 
Sich zu wiegen lass ich gelten, 
Also zwischen Ost und Westen 
Sich bewegen sey zum besten! 
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241 


Alas, I can’t answer her as much as it would please me to 
do so; may my poems be enough for you, and my heart and 
my fidelity. 


242 


Whoever knows himself and others will recognise this too: 
Orient and Occident are no longer to be separated. 


243 


To rock oneself intelligently between both worlds - I count 


that good; and so to move between East and West is for the 
best!” 


50 Poems 242 and 243 are both drafts of poems extant in manuscript 
form — the second in Goethe’s own hand; for details see Birus, vol. 2, 
pp. 1805-6. 
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So der Westen wie der Osten 
Geben reines dir zu kosten 

Lass die Grillen lass die Schaalen 
Setze Dich zum großen Mahle 
Mösst auch im Vorübergehn 
Diese Schüssel nicht verschmähn 


245 


Immerfort! zunächst im Osten 
Alt- u neuen Sang zu kosten! 


6 July 


APPENDIX 579 


244 
The West like the East gives you pure things to taste. Leave 


off caprices, leave the husk, sit down at the great feast: Even 
in passing through you won’t want to forgo this dish.*! 


245 


Yet again! To taste old and new song 
for the first time in the East! 


6 July 


51 The draft of a poem, extant in a manuscript in Goethe’s hand (Birus, 
vol. 2, p. 615). 
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Reader, 73 

Reflection, 247 

Resignation, 85 

Rose and lily bedewed by the 
morning bloom, 29 

Say, you have written many 
poems, 197 
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Secret, 87 

Shall I speak of the emerald, 79 

Should I not make use of a 
simile, 525 

Since Arabs for their part, 15 

Since now you are named 
Suleika, 187 

Six favourites at the court, 335 

So at last what I longed for 
from you, 283 

So now winter encompassed 
them, 179 

So round a head full of curly 
ringlets!, 77 

So sad that in days of war, 549 

So tell me then how should I 
wind it, 557 

Song and Shape, 31 

Speak! Under what sign of 
heaven, 557 

Suleika Speaks, 119 

Summer Night, 279 

Superiority, you can sense it, 
127 

Supreme Image, 235 

Supremely happy in your 
love, 189 

Sweet child, these pearl 
necklaces, 563 

Talismans, 13 

Tell it to no one except for 
the wise, 41 

Tell me, Lady, what does this 
whispering mean?, 243 

That I pay to seduce, 515 

That nasty old hag, 271 

That the house’s splendour may 
increase, 521 

The beautifully written, 207 

The Book of Suleika, 225 

The brand-new pot said to the 
kettle, 293 

The condition is strict, 531 

The Cup-Bearer Speaks, 265 

The enemy may bewail his 
dead, 311 

The generous is deceived, 113 

The German Gives Thanks, 51 


The gift is beautiful and 
costly, 575 

The jingling ring around your 
ankle, 531 

The leaf of this tree, that from 
the East, 197 

The Legacy of Old Persian 
Belief, 299 

The lover will not go astray, 191 

The mirror says to me: Iam 
beautiful!, 119 

The most wonderful book of all 
books, 73 

The Mufti read Misri’s poems, 53 

The painter takes risks with 
images of gods, 573 

The Past in the Present, 29 

The pearl that escaped from its 
shell, 289 

The Prophet Speaks, 143 

The Seven Sleepers, 335 

The sun has set, 279 

The sun is coming! A phenome- 
non of splendour!, 199 

The sun, the Helios of the 
Greeks, 235 

The true Muslim speaks of 
paradise, 309 

The West like the East, 579 

The Winter and Timur, 179 

The world everywhere is lovable 
to look at, 251 

The years, you say, have taken so 
much from you, 111 

The young girl’s glance ... is 
precious, 97 

There is no need for friendship 
with the Germans, 569 

There Jesus too may 
teach, 519 

They call you the great 
poet, 273 

They say that Bahram Gur 
discovered rhyme, 229 

They’ve always had a lot to say 
about your failings, ror 

They’ve complained about 
us in many ways, 267 
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They’ve tried for a full fifty years 
to unmake me, 571 

Think, my master! when you’ve 
been drinking, 277 

This Wine from Isfahan, 533 

Through all the roar and 
clang, 115 

Through that dread Bulbul’s 
night-song, 287 

Timur Speaks, 145 

To be at one with your glance, 
231 

To fondle you with fragrances, 
181 

To God belongs the Orient!, 13 

To Hafız, 61 

To praise yourself is a fault, 
139 

To rock oneself intelligently 
between both worlds, 577 

To set yourself in the presence 
of those who know, 113 

To Suleika, 181 

To the Cup-Bearer, 265 

To the Waiter, 263 

To Shah Shuja and his 
Counterparts, 115 

Today I stand on watch, 317 

Today you’ve had a lot to 
eat, 273 

Tokens of Blessing, 9 

[Two Versions], 553 

Uli Khan sat on the terrace, 527 

Unavoidable, 87 

Unbounded, 55 

Untamed, as I was then, 117 

Vision, 517 

Wanderer’s Peace of Mind, 137 

Warned, 75 

We are dying to track down, 89 

We must all be drunk!, 259 

What a gaudy gathering!, 163 

What a state you’re in! Master, 
269 

What an uproar there was in 
the tavern, 269 

What bright vivid thing there 
binds, 27 


What can you do with the world? 
It is already made, 153 

What does this agitation mean?, 
233 

What good does it do the 
parson-crowd, 159 

What is hard to hide? Fire!, 17 

What makes you great is that 
you cannot end, 55 

What shortens time for me?, 97 

What? You disapprove of the 
fierce storm, 145 

When I’m thinking of you, 223 

When everyone is speaking, 521 

When I took ship on the 
Euphrates, 191 

When I was so very honest, 103 

When on the left at the edge of 
the brook, 23 

When Phoebus weds the wall 
of the rain, 25 

Where did I come from? This is 
still a question, 107 

Where did you get this?, 123 

Wherever enlightened people 
assemble, 537 

Whether the Qur’an is from 
eternity?, 259 

Who can command the birds, 87 

Whoever comes into the world 
builds a new house, 167 

Whoever demands of the 
world, 137 

Whoever finds favour with the 
Sultan, 559 

Whoever knows himself and 
others, 577 

Whoever wants to understand 
writing, 343 

Why are you often so unruly?, 
261 

Why do you adorn your one 
hand far more, 169 

Why do you complain about 
enemies?, 155 

Why do you try to discover, 161 

Why does every hour frighten 
me so?, 151 
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Wine cannot sit well with 
you, 533 

With astonishment and delight 
I saw, 291 

With what innermost delight, 
249 

Women should lose nothing, 315 

Would I have any scruple, 207 

Yes, Pve spent my time in the 
tavern too, 257 

Yes, love is a great accomplish- 
ment!, 71 

Yes, of powerfully pure glances, 
199 

Yes, the eyes it was! Yes, the 
mouth, 73 

Yet again! To taste old and new 
song, 579 

Yet again you touch me with 
your finger!, 327 

You already know what everyone 
wants, 61 


You are magnificent as musk, 569 

You are musk! Wherever you 
have been, 569 

You are well provided, 167 

You charming boy, come in, 265 

You have granted so many 
petitions, 173 

You have taught me not merely as 
Qabus, 567 

You little rascal you!, 267 

You may conceal yourself in a 
thousand forms, 253 

You must not flee before the 
day, 185 

You pass by and are so 
friendly, 85 

You ride past a blacksmith, 99 

You with your brown curls, 265 

Your love, your kiss, bewitch mel, 
321 


